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In the spring of 1580, Elizabeth 
being then queen of Great Britain, 
and England being in the midst of 
the turmoil which accompanied the 
final establishment of Protestantism 
as the religion of the realm, two ex- 
peditions set out from Rome, to re- 
store the faith in the British isles. 
One consisted of two thousand armed 
soldiers, enlisted as a sort of crusa- 
ders, and animated by the papal 
blessing and the promise of indulgen- 
ces, not to speak of the visions of 
worldly glory and profit which even 
soldiers who fight under consecrated 
banners are apt to find alluring. 
The other was composed of less than 
a score of missionaries, Jesuits, secu- 
lar priests, and others, whose most 
enticing prospect was one of martyr- 
dom. The soldiers were to land in 
Ireland and help the rebellion of the 
Geraldines. The missionaries were 
to penetrate in disguise into England, 
and exercise the ministry of the pro- 
scribed and persecuted faith in the 
secrecy of private houses and hidden 
chambers. 

Looking at the history of those 
times in the light of subsequent expe- 
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rience, it seems hard to account for 
the policy which could imperil not 
only the lives of the missionaries, but 
the cause of the church, by compli- 
cating the peaceful embassy of the 
priests with the mission of war and in- 
surrection. For it was no secret that 
the troops eame from Rome, and that 
large subsidies from the Roman trea- 
sury were sent with them. Associat- 
ed with them, too, went an eminent 
ecclesiastic, Dr. Saunders, with the 
functions of a legate. We must re- 
member, however, that the accession 
of Elizabeth had never been popu- 
larly acquiesced in. Herlegitimacy 
had never been generally acknow- 
ledged. Her reign thus far had been 
a series of rebellions. The party 
which opposed her had a fair title 
to the character of belligerents, and 
the continental powers which espous- 
ed their cause were only doing what, 
by the customs of the age, they had 
a perfect right to do. The pope had 
issued a bull, excommunicating the 
queen, absolving her subjects from 
their oath of allegiance, and even 
forbidding them to obey her; and 
although he had afterward so far mo- 
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dified the bull as to permit the Eng- 
lish people to recognize her authori- 
ty, rebus sic stantibus, “ while things 
remained as they were,” he had nev- 
er ceased, in conjunction with other 
European powers, to promote attempts 
in Ireland and elsewhere to over- 
throw her and place the Queen of 
Scots upon the throne. At this dis- 
tance of time, with a line of succes- 
sors to ratify Elizabeth’s title to the 
crown, and the fact of their failure 
arguing against the insurgents, it is 
easy to condemn the papal policy ; 
but we must remember that affairs 
bore a different aspect then; that 
Elizabeth’s right to the throne was 
open to question ; and that the Ca- 
tholic faith which she was striving to 
suppress was still the faith of a large 
majority of the English people. 

We have little to do, however, with 
this Irish expedition. It was a mi- 
serable failure, and its only effect was, 
to aggravate the sufferings of the Ca- 
tholics and expose the missionaries 
to increased danger. Our purpose 
in this article is rather to trace the his- 
tory of the more peaceful and strictly 
religious embassy, so far as it bore 
upon the life of the illustrious martyr 
from whom it derives its chief renown. 

Edmund Campion,* the son of a 
London bookseller, was born on the 
25th of January, 1539, (O. S.,) the 
year which witnessed the commence- 
ment of the English persecution, of 
which he was destined to be a vic- 
tim, and the solemn approval of the 
Society of Jesus, of which he was to 
be the first English martyr. At St. 
John’s College, Oxford, where he was 
educated and obtained a fellowship, 
he was so much admired for his gift 
of speech and grace of eloquence, 
that young men imitated not only his 
phrases but his gait, and revered him 
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as a second Cicero. It was the year 
after he obtained his fellowship that 
Queen Mary died and Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded to the throne. The new sove- 
reign allowed but a few weeks to pass 
before she manifested her preference 
for the Protestant doctrines; yet there 
was no attempt at first to force the 
heresy upon the university of Oxford, 
her Majesty wisely trusting to the in- 
sidious influences of time, persuasion, 
and high example to bring the stu- 
dents and professors over to her 
views. It is no great wonder, per- 
haps, that Campion, intoxicated by 
the incense of adulation and ener- 
vated by the worldly comfort of his 
position, shut his eyes to the dread- 
ful gulf of heresy into which the 
English Church was drifting, and 
seemed hardly to realize the neces- 
sity which was being forced upon 
him of choosing between God and 
the queen. He was not required for 
some years to take any oath at vari- 
ance with his fidelity to the church. 
So he gave up the study of theology, 
to which he had hitherto devoted 
himself, and applied his mind to se- 
cular learning. He was a layman, 
and controversy might be left to the 
priests. When he took his degree in 
1564, he was induced to subscribe to 
the oath against the pope’s supre- 
macy, and by the statutes of his col- 
lege he was also compelled to resume 
the study of divinity ; yet he still 
managed to stave off important ques- 
tions and to confine his reading to 
the old settled dogmas which had no 
direct bearing upon the questions of 
the day. 

The time came, at last, when the 
theological neutral ground had been 
thoroughly explored, and Campion 
turned to the Fathers. In their ven- 
erable company he seemed to grow 
more thoughtful and conscientious. 
The problem of his life now was not 
how he could postpone serious con- 
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siderations, and shake off religious 
responsibility, but how he could re- 
concile true principles with false 
practice; how he could remain in the 
Established Church of England, and 
vet hold to all the old Catholic doc- 
trines which the Establishment de- 
nied. His position, in fact, was al- 
most identical with that of the mo- 
dern Tractarians, and his college at 
Oxford was the home of a party 
which entertained nearly the same 
opinions. There was one of the Eli- 
zabethan bishops, Cheney of Glou- 
cester, who, having retained a good 
deal of the orthodox faith, sympa- 
thized heartily with Campion’s aspi- 
rations and perplexities. He was the 
actual founder of the school repre- 
sented in later times by Newman 
and Pusey, and he had fixed upon 
Campion to continue and perfect the 
work after he himself had passed 
away. The bishop persuaded our 
young scholar to take deacons’ or- 
ders, so that he might preach and 
obtain preferment. But the effect of 
this step upcn Campion was such as 
Cheney little anticipated. Almost 
immediately troubles beset his mind. 
He found his new dignity odious and 
abominable. The idea of preferment 
became hateful to him. He wished 
rather to live as a simple layman, 
and in 1569 he resigned his appoint- 
ments at the university and went to 
Dublin, where it seemed that a more 
agreeable career awaited him. A 
project was then afoot for restoring 
the old Dublin university founded 
by Pope John XXI., but for some 
years extinct. The principal mover 
in the matter was the Recorder of 
Dublin and Speaker of the House of 
Commons, James Stanihurst, a zea- 
lous Catholic, and the father of one 
of Campion’s pupils. In his house 
Campion received a generous wel- 
come, and there he remained for a 
while, leading a kind of monastic 


life, and waiting for the opening of 
the new seminary, in which he hoped 
to find congenial employment. The 
scheme fell through, however, and 
the chief cause of its failure was the 
secret hostility of the government to 
Stanihurst, and the Lord-Deputy, Sir 
Henry Sidney, who were most ac- 
tively concerned in it, and to Cam- 
pion, who was to have the principal 
share in its direction. Campion was 
not yet reconciled to the church, but 
he was already distrusted as a pa- 
pist, and only saved from arrest by 
the protection of Sidney. Such pro- 
tection, however, could not avail him 
long. The rebellion of some of the 
English Catholic nobles, the publica- 
tion of the pope’s bull against Eliza- 
beth which Felton had posted on the 
Bishop of London’s gates, and the de- 
signs of the king of Spain upon Ire- 
land, had roused a persecution, and 
Campion was one of those especially 
designated to be arrested. The Lord- 
Deputy found means to warn him a 
few hours before the officers arrived, 
and he saved himself by flight. For 
two or three months he dodged the 
pursuivants about Ireland, lurking in 
the houses of his friends, and work- 
ing, in the intervals of the pursuit, at 
a History of Ireland, which he had 
begun while lodging with Stanihurst. 
At last, seeing that he must soon be 
captured if he remained on the is- 
land, and fearing to compromise the 
friends who gave him shelter, he re- 
solved to return to England, and ac- 
cordingly, in the disguise of a lackey, 
took ship at the little port of Tredagh, 
near Dublin. The officers came on 
board to search for him, and ques- 
tioned everybody on the vessel ex- 
cept the fugitive himself. They seiz- 
ed the manuscripts of his history, 
and then went away, cursing “ the 
seditious villain Campion.” He 
reached England in time to witness 
the trial of Dr. Storey, who was ex- 
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ecuted for the faith in June, 1571. 
We are told nothing of the progress 
of his conversion after he left Ox- 
ford, but by this time it was com- 
plete, and he had resolved to repair 
to the English college at Douai, there 
to fit himself for more effective la- 
bors in the Catholic cause. In mid- 
channel the ship in which he had 
taken passage was overhauled by an 
English frigate, and Campion, having 
no passport, and being, moreover, 
suspected and denounced by his fel- 
low-passengers as a papist, was ta- 
ken off and carried back to Dover. 
The captain appropriated all his pri- 
soner’s money, and then set out to 
conduct him to London. It was soon 
evident, however, that the officer 
cared more for the purse than the 
captive ; and without a word being 
said on either side, Campion under- 
stood that he might run away provid- 
ed he said nothing about the money. 
This was enough. He escaped in 
one direction while his guard pre- 
tended to pursue him in another; and 
having obtained a fresh supply of 
money from some of his friends, suc- 
ceeded at last in making his escape 
over to France. 

He staid long enough at Douai to 
complete his course of scholastic the- 
ology and to be ordained sub-deacon. 
After the lapse of a little more than 
a year, he resolved to go to Rome 
with the purpose of becoming a 
Jesuit. His biographers generally 
attribute this determination to the 
remorse which he still felt on ac- 
count of his Anglican deaconship ; 
but Mr. Simpson is inclined to lay 
rather more stress upon a disagree- 
ment between Campion and Dr. Al- 
len, the president of Douai College, 
upon political questions. The friend- 
ly and even affectionate relations of 
these two eminent men were never 
interrupted; but Dr. Allen had many 
opinions which his disciple could not 
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share. Campion, devoted as he was 
to the church and the Holy See, was 
always loyally obedient to the ciyi 
powers of his native country, save 
when the laws were in conflict with 
his conscience. Allen, who had been 
many years in exile, was a devoted 
servant of Philip of Spain, and was 
thick in the plots for the overthrow 
of Elizabeth and the various schemes 
for foreign invasion. It is not im- 
possible that a divergence of senti- 
ment on some such point as this may 
have influenced Campion’s decision, 
if not wholly, at least in part. How 
ever it was, the two friends bade each 
other an affectionate farewell, and 
the future martyr, in the guise of a 
poor pilgrim, set out afoot for Rome. 

In shabby garments, dusty and 
footsore, he entered the holy city 
in the autumn of 1572, only a few 
days before the death of St. Francis 
Borgia, third general of the Society 
of Jesus. A successor to the saint 
was not chosen until April, 1573, 
and meanwhile Campion had to wait. 
He was the first postulant admitted 
by the new general, Father Mercuri- 
anus, and soon afterward he was sent 
to Briinn in Moravia to pass his 
novitiate. In a letter which he wrote 
to his brethren there, after he had 
taken his vows, we find a pleasing 
picture of the humble and happy life 
which he spent in that retreat. “O 
dear walls!” he exclaims, “that once 
shut me up in yourcompany! Plea- 
sant recreation-room, where we talk- 
ed so holily ! Glorious kitchen, where 
the best friends—John and Charles, 
the two Stephens, Sallitzi, Finnit and 
George, Tobias and Gaspar—fight 
for the saucepans in holy humility 
and charity unfeigned! How often 
do I picture to myself one returning 
with his load from the farm, another 
from the market ; one sweating stal- 
wartly and merrily under a sack of 
rubbish, another under some other 
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toil! . . I have been about a year in 
religion, in the world thirty-five; what 
a happy change if I could say I had 
been a year in the world, in religion 
thirty-five !” There is something 
very touching and instructive in the 
record of his first years in the So- 
ciety of Jesus; and the chroniclers 
of his order, who reckon it among 
the chief glories of the brotherhood 
in Bohemia that the English martyr 
received his religious training among 
them, and taught them at the same 
time by his illustrious example, have 
set down that record with careful and 
affectionate minuteness. How the 
man whom Oxford had revered as a 
guide was content in a moment to 
become the humblest of pupils ; how 
he by whom the young nobility of 
England had set the fashion of their 
thought, their reading, their elocu- 
tion, their very walk and manner, 
was happy in the privilege of being 
allowed to put on a dirty apron, roll 
up his sleeves, and scour saucepans 
in the scullery—these are the chief 
points in the story of his life at 
sriinn, and afterward at Prague, 
whither he was sent to teach rhetoric. 
It is a strange life to read about, yet 
it probably differed little from the or- 
dinary life of his brethren in religion, 
and hundreds of Jesuit houses to-day 
exhibit no doubt the same model of 
industry, devotedness, and humility. 
For a certain number of hours daily 
he was in the class-room ; when his 
pupils went to play, he went to wash 
dishes in the kitchen. He was call- 
ed upon for poems, orations, and 
sacred dramas, to celebrate the col- 
lege festivals ; for funeral discourses 
on the death of great persons. He 
taught catechism to the children ; he 
visited the hospitals and prisons ; he 
preached ; he heard confessions ; he 
spent incredible pains in preparing 
the young Jesuits for the work of 
disputing successfully with heretics 


when they should be sent out to 
their various fields of duty. His 
brethren were amazed that any one 
man should have strength to carry 
so many burdens. He seems, how- 
ever, to have borne up well under 
them. “About myself,” he writes to 
Father Parsons, “I would only have 
you know that from the day I arrived 
here I have been extremely well— 
in a perpetual bloom of health, and 
that I was never at any age less up- 
set by literary work than now, when 
I work hardest. We know the rea- 
son. But, indeed, I have no time to 
be sick, if any illness wanted to take 
me.” It was while Campion was 
thus occupied at Prague, that Sir 
Philip Sidney, who had known him 
at Oxford, came over from England 
as ambassador. The young noble- 
man had many an interview with his 
old friend, and seems to have awaken- 
ed in Campion a strong hope of his 
conversion—a prospect to which his 
friends and political associates were 
by no means blind ; for they watched 
him so closely that the interviews be- 
tween the ambassador and the Jesuit 
were not managed without a great 
deal of difficulty. Campion writes 
to one John Bavand, commending 
“this young man, so wonderfully be- 
loved and admired by his country- 
men,” to the earnest prayers of all 
good Catholics. He saw what an 
effect upon the faith in England the 
conversion of a nobleman of Sidney’s 
brilliant parts and distinguished po- 
sition must have, and the re-establish- 
ment of the faith in his native island 
was something which he had espe- 
cially at heart. His letters are full 
of anxiety on this score. He speaks 
of catching and subduing his recreant 
countrymen “by the prayers and 
tears at which they laugh ;” but we 
find no political allusions, and it is 
plain enough that, in the various 
schemes for Catholic insurrections 
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and for foreign invasions, he had 
neither share nor heart. He had 
been between five and six years at 
Prague when he was summoned to 
Rome to take part in the mission 
about to be sent forth for the con- 
version of England. The little band 
of heroes comprised Dr. Goldwell, 
Bishop of St. Asaph, who had long 
been residing on the continent, seve- 
ral English secular priests, old men 
who had been in exile, and young 
men fresh from their studies, a few 
zealous laymen, and three Jesuits, 
Campion, Parsons, and a lay brother 
named Ralph Emerson. ‘To assist 
them in their labors, collect alms for 
them, and find safe hiding-places, a 
Catholic Association had just been 
organized in England by George Gil- 
bert, a young man of property, whom 
Father Parsons had converted in 
Rome the preceding year. The Je- 
suits were furnished with a paper of 
instructions for their guidance. 
Father Parsons was a younger 
man than Campion, and had been a 
shorter time than he in the Society ; 
yet there were good reasons why he 
should be appointed the superior in 
the mission. He was not only zeal- 
ous and devout, but he had a good 
knowledge of men and affairs, he 
was well versed in the ways of cities ; 
he was adroit, versatile, and prudent ; 
and he was somewhat familiar with 
the schemes of the pope and other 
Catholic powers against the govern- 
ment of Elizabeth. A knowledge of 
these secret designs would have been 
but a sorry safeguard had he fallen 
into the hands of the authorities of 
the crown, and the consciousness 
must have heightened his sense of 
the danger incurred in the expedi- 
tion ; but Parsons had all the cou- 
rage of a martyr, though he did not 
win a martyr’s crown. The party 
left Rome on the 18th of April, 1580, 
and were not more than fairly started 
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on their journey when the English 
Secretary, Walsingham received from 
his spies a full description of them 
and a list of their names. 

Passing through Geneva, they re- 
solved to have an interview with 
Theodore Beza ; and the account of 
it gives a curious picture of the state 
of society in those times, and of the 
manner in which theological contro- 
versy mingled with the ordinary af- 
fairs of life. The travellers made no 
secret of their religion, though they 
disguised their persons and calling, 
Campion dressed himself as an Irish 
servant, waiting on Mr. John Pascal, 
a lay gentleman of their party, and 
the only one who failed in the final 
day of trial. Sherwin, one of the 
secular priests, used to relate with 
uncontrollable merriment how na- 
turally Campion played his part. 
Beza, under one pretext or another, 
got rid of them as politely as pos- 
sible, and promised to send to 
their inn an English scholar of 
his, the son of Sir George Hastings. 
Instead of young Hastings, there 
came his governor, Mr. Brown, and 
a young Englishman named Powell, 
and we have a strange account of 
the priests disputing hotly in the 
streets of Geneva with the two Pro- 
testants until almost midnight, and 
challenging Beza to a public contro- 
versy, with the proviso that he who 
was justly convicted in the opinion 
of indifferent judges should be burn- 
ed alive in the market-place! Powell 
had known Campion at Oxford, so 
the soi-disant servant kept out of his 
sight, and when the former gentle- 
man offered to accompany the mis- 
sionaries a little way on their road 
next morning, Campion was sent for- 
ward in advance. But meeting on 
the road a minister studying his ser- 
mon, the temptation was too strong 
for the enthusiastic Jesuit, and he 
buckled with him at once. The rest 
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of the party came up while they were 
still at it, hammer and tongs, and 
Powell recognized Campion, and sa- 
luted him with great affection. After 
that, the missionaries made a pilgrim- 
age of eight or nine miles over diffi- 
cult paths to St. Clodovens in France, 
by way of penance for their curi- 
osity. 

We have said that Parsons was 
privy to some of the political expedi- 
tions against England ; but he had 
no knowledge of the one which set 
out about the same time that he did, 
and the news, which he learned on 
his arrival at Rheims, filled him with 


dismay. The queen had issued a 


proclamation which plainly indicated 
a purpose to proceed against the Ca- 
tholics with increased severity, and 
the peril of the undertaking had be- 
come greater than ever. It does not 
appear, however, that one of the 
company faltered. Dr. Goldwell had 
been obliged to turn back and defer 
his voyage—which, indeed, he never 
made at all; but others joined the 
mission, and among them was a 
fourth Jesuit, Father Thomas Cot- 
tam. At Rheims, the party broke 
up, to find their way across to Eng- 
land by different routes. Campion, 
Parsons, and Brother Ralph Emer- 
son were to go by way of St. Omer, 
Calais,and Dover. Parsons crossed 
first, disguised as a soldier returning 
from the Low Countries, and in his 
captain’s uniform passed inspection 
so easily and was so well treated by 
the searcher at Dover that he be- 
spoke that officer’s courtesy for his 
friend, “Mr. Edmunds, a diamond- 
merchant,” who was shortly to follow 
him. He reached London without 
trouble ; but his dress was outland- 
ish, and people were unusually fear- 
ful and suspicious, so he was turned 
away from the inns. He knew of a 
Catholic gentleman, however, who 
was held in the Marshalsea prison 


for his faith, and he applied to see 
him. Through him he was brought 
into communication with George Gil- 
bert and the Catholic Association, 
who had apartments in the house of 
the chief pursuivant, where up to this 
time, thanks in part to the conni- 
vance of influential friends, they had 
managed to have a daily celebration 
of Mass. 

Father Parsons had induced the 
friendly searcher at Dover to send 
over a letter for him to “Mr. Ed- 
munds,” at St. Omer, bidding him 
make haste to London with his dia- 
monds, and Campion, as soon as he 
received it, set out with Brother Ralph. 
But, in the mean time, the English 
officers had grown more strict ; the 
searcher had been reprimanded for 
letting certain persons pass who were 
supposed to be priests ; and there was 
a report, moreover, that a brother of 
Dr. Allen was coming over, and his 
description agreed pretty well with 
Campion’s appearance. The two Je- 
suits were accordingly arrested and 
taken before the mayor; but they 
were dismissed after a short deten- 
tion, and the next day were welcomed 
by the association in London. 

This pious club was such an admi- 
rable illustration of the truth that the 
salvation of souls is not the exclusive 
duty or privilege of the priesthood 
that we may spare a moment from 
our survey of Campion’s life to glance 
at its history and character. The 
missionary career is open to all. 
Members of religious orders, secular 
priests, men of the world, soldiers, 
lawyers, shop-keepers, doctors, labo- 
rers, farmers, the beggars on the 
street, the fashionable lady in her 
carriage—we can all do something 
for the advancement of the great 
cause ; and if we only knew how to 
systematize our efforts, how to econ- 
omize our zeal, the Catholic Associa- 
tion of Campion’s day is an evidence 
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of the enormous service we might 
render to the church. The founder 
of the association, George Gilbert, 
had been anxious, immediately after 
his conversion, to expend his first 
fervor in a pilgrimage to Jerusalem ; 
but Father Parsons persuaded him 
rather to return to England and spend 
his money there in advancing the Ca- 
tholic cause. He drew together a 
number of young men of his own 
rank in life and with somewhat of 
his own spirit. They hired rooms 
together ; they bribed officers whose 
vigilance they could not elude ; they 
gave shelter to priests ; they furnish- 
ed places for the celebration of Mass ; 
they kept the Catholics in communi- 
cation with each other ; they supplied 
the missionaries with money; and 
they organized the tours which the 
priests made through the country. 
‘The Catholics were beset with spies, 
and the government held out strong 
inducements to weak brethren to be- 
tray their pastors. It was necessary, 
therefore, that the priests should be 
extremely cautious to whom they 
trusted themselves ; and since they 
could not carry credentials, it was ne- 
cessary, too, that the gentlemen who 
harbored them should be quite sure 
whom they were receiving. This 
perfect intelligence could only be ob- 
tained by a thorough organization of 
the Catholic gentry ; and it was not 
the least part of the duty of the asso- 
ciation to see that, whenever a priest 
travelled, some one should be with 
him as at once an endorser and a 
guide. It was their part, likewise, to 
undertake the preliminary work of 
converting heretics. In those fearful 
times a doubting Protestant could not 
be admitted to see a priest until he 
had given some evidence of the sin- 
cer'ity of his search after truth. The 
members of the club took him in 
hand first, and brought him to the 
priest when they felt it to be safe. 
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When Campion reached the asy- 
lum of their rooms in London, Par- 
sons had already gone on a tour in 
the country, leaving word for his com- 
panion to await his return. There 
was a great desire among the Catho- 
lics who had learned of the arrival of 
the missionaries to hear the famous 
preacher with whose eloquence years 
ago Oxford had resounded, but it was 
no easy matter to find a place where 
he might speak in safety. At last, 
arrangements were made for a ser- 
mon in the servants’ hall of a private 
house, and there, while trusty gentle- 
men watched all the avenues of ap- 
proach, Campion delivered a dis- 
course with which all the Catholic 
circles of London were soon ringing. 
The faithful and the wavering rushed 
to him in crowds. The government 
got wind of what was going on, and 
redoubled their exertions to entrap 
him. ‘Several priests were captured, 
and many Catholics were thrown into 
prison. The danger of remaining in 
London soon became too pressing to 
be disregarded. So, after a council 
had been held, several questions of 
discipline settled, and each man’s spe- 
cial work assigned, the priests all 
went away to different parts of the 
kingdom. 

The pursuit was much hotter after 
Campion than after any of his bre- 
thren, and it was intensified by the 
imprudence of a Catholic layman who 
had allowed a document entrusted to 
his care by the missionary, to be made 
public. “This was a paper drawn up 
by Campion on the eve of the sepa- 
ration of their little company, setting 
forth the reasons of their coming to 
England, and inviting the Protestants 
to a public conference. It was in- 
tended to be used only in case he 
should be arrested; but Thomas 
Pounde, to whom, for greater surety, 
he had given a copy, thought it too 
good to be kept entirely secret, and 
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thus it soon came to the hands of the 
government. This, ofcourse, increased 
their anxiety to capture a man whom, 
by his personal influence, his elo- 
quence, and his still brilliant reputa- 
tion at Oxford, they felt to be espe- 
cially dangerous. Proclamation fol- 
lowed proclamation ; the pursuivants 
were unceasing in activity; spies 
were sent into every quarter of the 
kingdom ; some of the Catholics 
themselves were corrupted ; watchers 
were set about the houses of the prin- 
cipal Catholic gentlemen. Many a 
time was the Mass or the sermon in- 
terrupted by the coming of the offi- 
cers and the priest compelled to take 
refuge in the woods. Once, when the 
pursuivants came upon him suddenly 
at the house of a private gentleman, 
a maid-servant, to make them think 
he was merely one of the retainers, 
affected to be angry with him and 
pushed him into a pond. The dis- 
guise was effectual, and the good 
father escaped. 

All this while he was engaged in 
writing his famous book against the 
Protestants, known as the Decem 
Rationes. It was finished about 
Easter, 1581, and sent to London for 
the approval of Parsons, who had a 
private printing-press in a. hidden 
place, whereat he had already pub- 
lished certain writings of his own. 
By great efforts a number of copies 
were got ready for the commencement 
at Oxford in June; and when the 
audience assembled at the exercises, 
they found the benches strewed with 
the books, to the reading of which 
they gave far more attention than to 
the performances of the students. 
The title-page bore the imprint of 
Douai, but the government was not 
long in ascertaining by the examina- 
tion of experts that the work had been 
done in England. 

Campion had gone to London while 
his book was passing through the 
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press, to superintend the correction 
of the sheets; but the danger was 
now so imminent that Parsons or- 
dered him away into Norfolk, in com- 
pany with Brother Ralph Emerson. 
The two fathers rode out of the city 
together at daylight on the 12th of 
July, and, after an affectionate fare- 
well, parted company, the one going 
to the north, the other back into the 
town. 

The Judas who was to betray him, 

however, was on the alert. This was 
one George Eliot, formerly steward to 
Mr. Roper in Kent, and latterly a 
servant of the widow of Sir William 
Petre. He was a Catholic, but a 
man of bad character, and had been 
for some time a paid informer to the 
Earl of Leicester. How he knew of 
Campion’s visit to Lyford is not cer- 
tain; but he had been looking for 
him ‘at several Catholic houses in 
the neighborhood, and on the 16th, 
armed with a warrant and attended 
by a pursuivant in disguise, he pre- 
sented himself at the gate just as 
Mass was about to begin, and ap- 
plied for admission. One of the ser- 
vants knew him for a Catholic, but 
little suspected his real character ; 
so with much ado he got leave to 
pass in, having first sent off the pur- 
suivant to a magistrate for a fosse 
comitatus. We heard the Mass, he 
heard Campion’s sermon; but he 
was afraid to make the arrest until 
the magistrate arrived. As soon as 
the service was over, he hurried off. 
The company—comprising some six- 
ty persons besides the members of 
the household—were at dinner when 
word was brought that the place was 
surrounded by armed men. After 
a long search, Campion and three 
other priests were found concealed 
in a closet, and taken prisoners. 

The prisoners were carried up to 
London and committed to the Tower, 
making their entrance into the city 
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through the midst of a hooting mob, 
Campion leading the procession with 
his elbows tied behind him, his hands 
tied in front, his feet fastened under 
his horse’s belly, and a placard on 
his hat, inscribed “ Campion, the se- 
ditious Fesuit.” The governor, Sir 
Owen Hopton, at first placed Cam- 
pion in the narrow dungeon known 
as “ Little-ease,” in which one could 
neither stand nor lie at length. He 
remained there until the fourth day, 
when, with great secrecy, he was con- 
ducted to Leicester’s house, and cour- 
teously received by the earl and seve- 
ral other persons of mark, and shortly 
found himself in the presence of the 
queen. He gave a truthful account 
of his motives in coming to England ; 
he satisfied Elizabeth, as it would ap- 
pear, of his loyalty; and could he 
have accepted the conditions pro- 
posed to him, he might have been 
dismissed with honors and riches. 
As it was, Hopton received orders 
to treat him more leniently. It was 
now the purpose of the government 
to coax him into compliance. 
Failing to shake his constancy, the 
next thing was to destroy his reputa- 
tion. It was given out that he was 
on the point of recanting; that he 
had betrayed his friends; that he 
had divulged the names of the gen- 
tlemen who harbored him. To give 
color to these charges, a great many 
Catholics were arrested, in conse- 
quence, it was said, of Campion’s 
confession. For a while these infa- 
mous charges, fortified with plausible 
confirmation, were generally believ- 
ed ; but it was soon ascertained that 
the betrayal had been wrung from 
some of Campion’s companions on 
the rack. To render the mission- 
ary contemptible, it was thought ne- 
cessary to answer his challenge for 
a public disputation in some way or 
another, and a large number of the 
most eminent Anglican divines were 
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appointed to meet him in a public 
hall and discuss the chief points of 
controversy. They had all the time 
they wanted to prepare, free access 
to libraries, and every possible favor, 
Campion was not informed of the ar- 
rangement until two hours before the 
assembly opened. Then, with his 
limbs still smarting from the tor- 
ment of the rack, he was placed 
in the middle of the room, without 
books, without even a table to lean 
upon, with no assistance whatever, 
except the assistance of heaven. The 
dispute continued several days. It 
was distinguished, as might have been 
supposed, by gross unfairness and 
bad Janguage on the part of the Pro- 
testants, while Campion conciliated 
all honest-minded listeners, not only 
by the acuteness of his answers, but 
by his mild and affectionate spirit. 
Though he had been educated to a 
familiarity with dialectics, and lived 
in a day when controversy was an 
almost universal passion, he was far 
from being a disputatious man, and 
the odium theologicum had no place 
in his warm and tender heart. With 
all the advantage given to the Pro- 
testant side, it was evident that the 
Catholics were profiting by the con- 
ferences, and the government abrupt- 
ly closed them. But it was too late. 
Campion’s fame was restored ; the 
slanders against him had been re- 
futed; and the popular enthusiasm 
broke forth in ballads, of which Mr. 
Simpson gives a sample. 

Nothing remained now but to try 
him for treason. It was first propos- 
ed to indict him for having on a cer- 
tain day in Oxfordshire traitorously 
pretended to have power to absolve 
her majesty’s subjects from their alle- 
giance, and endeavored to attach 
them to the obedience of the pope 
and the faith of the Roman church ; 
but this was too plainly a religious 
prosecution. A plot was therefore 
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forged, which it was pretended that 
Campion, Allen, Morton, Parsons, 
and fourteen priests and others then 
in custody, had concerted at Rome 
and Rheims to dethrone the queen 
and raise a civil war. On this charge 
Campion, Sherwin, Cottam, and five 
others, were arraigned at Westminster 
Hall on the 14th of November. 
When Campion was called upon, ac- 
cording to custom, to hold up his 
hands in pleading, his arms were so 
cruelly wounded by the rack that he 
could not lift them without assistance. 
The trial took place on the 2oth. 
The principal witnesses for the crown 
were George Eliot and three hired 
wretches named Munday, Sledd, and 
Caddy, who pretended to have ob- 
served the meetings of the conspira- 
tors at Rome ; but their testimony 
was so weak, and the answers of 
Campion so admirable, that when 
the jury retired it was generally 
believed in court that the verdict 
must be one of acquittal. Court and 
jury, however, had been bought be 
forehand. The prisoners were all 
found guilty, and sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn and quartered. Then 
Campion broke forth in a loud hymn 
of praise, “ Ze Deum laudamus,” and 
Sherwin and others took up the song, 
until the multitude were visibly affect- 
ed. 

After he had been remanded to the 
Tower, the traitor Eliot came to his 
cell, and Campion received him so 
sweetly, forgiving his offence, and 
offering to provide for him an asy- 
lum with a Catholic noble in Ger- 
many, whither he might escape from 
the odium and danger which haunted 
him at home, that the keeper, who 
witnessed the interview was induced 
by it to become a Catholic. The few 
days which intervened between con- 
viction and death were passed by the 
holy man in fasting and other morti- 
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fications. The execution was ap- 
pointed for the 29th of November. 
Campion, Sherwin, and Briant were 
to suffer together. At the execution 
Campion was interrupted by a long dia- 
logue respecting his alleged treason, 
and subjected to a great deal of ques- 
tioning. Somebody asked him to pray 
for the queen. While he was doing 
so, the cart was drawn away, amid 
the tears and groans of the multitude, 
and his body left dangling in the air. 

So ended the good fight. Sherwin 
and Briant met their fate with like 
joy and constancy, and many another 
good priest and devoted layman trod 
afterward in the same awful but glo- 
rious path. And as it has been since 
the days of St. Stephen, the blood of 
the martyrs proved the seed of the 
church. Henry Walpole estimated 
that no fewer than ten thousand 
persons were converted by the spec- 
tacle of Champion’s death. That is 
probably.an exaggeration ; but it is 
certain that the execution had a 
marked effect upon the progress of 
the faith in England, and covered 
the Anglican clergy with an odium 
from which they were long in recover- 
ing. 

Of the life by Mr. Simpson, upon 
which we have so freely drawn for 
the materials of this hasty sketch, 
we must not close without a word of 
praise. Written originally fora month- 
ly periodical, and long interrupted 
by the failure of that publication, it 
lacks the neat finish and compact- 
ness which the author would proba- 
bly have given it, had it been com- 
posed under more favorable circum- 
stances. But it has evidently been 
prepared with great industry ; it is 
written in a good style; and with a 
little judicious pruning and rearrang- 
ment, it will make one of the most 
interesting of modern religious bio- 
graphies. 
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Few of the evidences of the zea- 
lous spirit which is stirred up in these 
latter days, have given us more un- 
feigned pleasure than the information 
which this report conveys. ‘The Sun- 
day-School Union began as all Ca- 
tholic works begin, has prospered thus 
far as they prosper, and will share 
in their triumph. <A few earnest 
souls, observing how much more good 
could be accomplished in the cate- 
chism-classes if the exercises and 
methods of teaching were made more 
systematic and co-operative, met to- 
gether, on the evening of July gth, 
1866, debated the subject, formed re- 
solutions, went to work, and now the 
catechetical education of the 20,237 
children reported from eighteen Sun- 
day-schools of this city, (about one 
half of the whole number,) is practi- 
cally under the control of this admi- 
rable association. The good fruits 
of their labors are already noticeable 
in the more regular attendance of the 
children, the conferences of teachers 
for mutual instruction and encou- 
ragement, the better regulated pro- 
gramme of exercises, and the in- 
creased interest manifested in the 
schools by all who are in any way 
connected with them. 

The competent knowledge which 
our people, as a mass, have of their 
religion, of the dogmas of faith— 
knowledge which they are bound to 
have under pain of sin—and that 
other “ knowledge unto salvation” 
which is shown in the faithful perfor- 
mance of their Christian duties, de- 
pends, as all know, upon the cateche- 
tical instruction they receive in youth. 
Priests may preach sermon after 
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sermon, and each and every such 
discourse may be well calculated to 
enlighten the mind and move the 
heart ; but asa rule, all sermons now- 
adays suppose the hearers to be al- 
ready in possession of Christian 
principles, and disciplined to the 
practices of a Christian life. Sound 
and thorough catechetical instruction 
is, then, one of the primary duties of 
a pastor of souls. That each pastor 
should assume the whole of this la- 
bor to himself is simply impossible. 
Those of the laity who by their cha- 
racter and education are fitted to be 
his coadjutors in this pastoral duty, 
must therefore be called upon to aid 
him init. The time when it is feasi- 
ble to assemble children together for 
religious instruction is on Sunday. 
Hence the Sunday-school and its 
corps of lay teachers ; both of neces- 
sity, as experience has shown, for 
every parish, if the people are to have, 
as they ought to have, a befitting 
knowledge of their religion—if they 
are to be indoctrinated with its spi- 
rit, and receive its ministrations by 
a devout, conscientious attendance 
upon its worship, and a due appre- 
ciation of, and worthy preparation 
for, the holy sacraments. 

The first thought which naturally 
presents itself in reference to these 
lay coadjutors of the clergy, is that 
of their competence and fitness to 
teach. We do not care to send our 
children to be educated by any and 
every schoolmaster. We not only 
ask, Is he capable? but we ask, 
Who is he, and what is he? If 
these questions may be very pro- 
perly put concerning a teacher of 
geography and arithmetic, we may be 
pardoned for asking them concerning 
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one who professes to teach Christian 
doctrine and morality. Is he well 
versed in the truths of faith himself, 
and, if you please, what is his own 
moral character ? 

The Sunday-school is an excellent 
institution, a necessary institution in 
our times ; but if it is to be of any 
value, teachers, who are in the first 
place competent for the task, and 
who in the second place are practical 
Christians, must be secured. In 
small parishes, the pastor may possi- 
bly find a sufficient number who pos- 
sess all the requisite qualifications, 
(although, so far, our experience has 
been to the contrary,) but in large 
and populous parishes, such as are 
found in all our cities, it is plain that 
a sufficient number are not easily ob- 
tained for the purpose, nor will those 
who are in all respects fitted for the 
work and are ready to answer the 
call of the pastor, be able to control 
and reduce the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of a city Sunday-school to any 
order or regular observance of rules 
laid down by the pastor, or devised 
by themselves, without mutual co-ope- 
ration, counsel, and a systematic or- 
ganization. Besides, into a corps of 
such teachers, who are not themselves 
subjected to some organized form of 
association, persons wholly incompe- 
tent or deficient in moral standing 
will intrude, and prove either a hin- 
derance to others, or do positive harm. 

When chance-comers offer their 
services as teachers in his Sunday- 
school, it is difficult if not impossible 
for the pastor to examine them in 
order to test their knowledge before 
accepting them, and it may be equal- 
ly difficult for him to find out what 
may be their moral worth. ‘Their 
daily lives are, asa rule, better known 
to the members of his congregation 
than they are to him. In the ill-re- 
gulated voluntary system which has 
hitherto been so common amongst 
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us, many evils have resulted from 
this which were unavoidable. Teach- 
ers of religion ought to be themselves 
good exemplars of it. Children 
learn at the Sunday-school a good 
deal more than the verbal answer 
to as many questions as are print- 
ed in the catechism. Those who 
occupy the office of teacher exert a 
moral influence over the children. 
Example is the master-teacher, and 
bad example will teach (we are sor- 
ry to say) quite as well as good ex- 
ample. You cannot gather grapes 
from thorns, or figs from thistles. 
During the time that a man or wo- 
man is engaged in conversation with 
children, much of his or her own 
character is infused into the minds of 
their youthful companions by words, 
gestures, looks, and manner. Shall I 
permit my children to be thus placed 
one whole hour every week, under 
the influence of an ignorant man, a 
non-practical Catholic, and possibly 
a person of vicious habits and of vul- 
gar demeanor—a person whom I could 
not allow my children to converse 
with at all, in the street or elsewhere, 
outside of the Sunday-school room ? 
Certainly not. I must have some 
guarantee that my children shall have 
such associations as I can approve 
of, as well in the Sunday-school as 
in any other place where they may 
happen to be. 

One who might make such reflec- 
tions as the foregoing need occupy no 
higher position in society than that 
of being a good Christian, watchful 
over the souls of his little ones, and 
anxious to guard them from conta- 
mination with persons ignorant of 
the faith in which he wishes them to 
be educated, or such as by their per- 
sonal want of piety are certain to da- 
mage the growth of it in the souls of 
the children he presumes to instruct. 

If we mistake not, these conside- 
rations were in part those which ani- 
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mated the zealous and worthy foun- 
ders of the Sunday-School Union, 
whose first report lies before us. 
This appears to us in the pages of 
the report, especially under the head 
of “objects.” We quote: 

“The objects of the Sunday-school 
Union are of a religious, education- 
al, and social character. The funda- 
mental object is, of course, the bene- 
fit and improvement of the Sunday- 
schools ; the secondary end is the 
association of the Catholic young 
men of the city, in a manner sanc- 
tioned by religion, for purposes of 
mutual acquaintance and improve- 
ment, and the creation of a common 
tie of sympathy and interest, such as 
should exist between them as mem- 
bers of the same, One, Holy, and 
Universal Church. By the compari- 
sons of systems, and experience, and 
through the increased opportunities 
of receiving advice and counsel from 
the clergy, improvements have been 
introduced in many of the schools, 
and the teachers have been led to 
take greater interest in their duties.” 

We need only quote to ourselves 
the trite old proverb, that “ Birds of 
a feather,” etc., to feel assured that 
the “Union” will remove in great 
part the dangers arising from incom- 
petence and unfitness on the part of 
teachers, to which we have alluded. 
The leading spirits of an association 
of this kind will impress their own 
character upon the whole body, and 
we have the utmost confidence that 
such sons will be of the right 
stamp, young men of solid piety, of 
sufficient knowledge, and animated 
by the highest and purest motives. 
They will draw to them other young 
men of like character and dispositions 
with themselves. Association will 
stimulate exertion, promote harmony, 
and be productive of the best and 
happiest results ; not only for the 
children, but, what is of no little mo- 


ment to us, for the young men them- 
selves. 

Under their intelligent direction 
the Sunday-school will assume a 
higher standard of religious educa- 
tion. It has too long been deemed 
sufficient to teach the children the 
catechism as one teaches parrots, 
getting them to repeat a certain an- 
swer to a given question, without 
stopping to consider if the scholars 
have any intelligent apprehension of 
the meaning of either question or an- 
swer. We remember being present 
in a Sunday-school when the follow- 
ing instruction was overheard by us: 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. “Are 
we bound to obey the command- 
ments of the church ?” 

Boy. “A—a,because—a—” (gives 
it up.) 

TEACHER, (speaking as rapidly as 
a clerk of the Senate, and looking 
everywhere but at the pupil.) “ Yes, 
because Christ has said to the pas- 
tors of his church, he that hears you 
hears me, and he that despises you 
despises me.” (Then with a savage 
look at the child,) “ Now, sir !” 

Boy,(whining.) “Yes, sir—because 
—here’s you and here’s me. He de- 
spises you and he despises me.” 

Boy’s ears cuffed with the cate- 
chism. 

Yet it must be confessed that 
the recitation of the answer by the 
teacher was pretty faithfully imitated 
by the child, who aimed at catch- 
ing a certain number of sounds and 
repeating them, without thinking of 
their meaning. 

It is very well that the childrer 
should learn to recite portions of the 
catechism which they have learned 
by rote ; but this will not suffice to 
give them an intelligent comprehen- 
sion of the truths of religion. There 
is hardly a question and response in 
the catechism which does not need 
some additional explanation and il- 
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lustration suited to their capacities. 
This is no easy task, and one that 
might well engage the highest culti- 
vated minds. Teachers must there- 
fore themselves be taught. No one 
can impart that which he does not 
possess. We are glad, therefore, to 
see that one of the objects of our 
Sunday-School Union is of an “ edu- 
cational” character. 

The object which is denominated 
“religious” is also of primary impor- 
tance. The Sunday-school teacher is 
a teacher of religion in more senses 
than in imparting a mere verbal 
knowledge of the doctrines of reli- 
gion. It comes properly within his 
sphere to edify his pupils by holy 
words, good counsel, and good ex- 
ample. If he does not so edify them, 
he will infallibly do the contrary. Our 
experience leads us to assert that there 
isnomiddle term here between edifica- 
tion and disedification. He who has 
no words of holiness and sweet Chris- 
tian counsel in his mouth, is pretty sure 
of having words and counsel which 
smack of the world and its ungodly 
principles. Let no one imagine that 
he can assume for the time and oc- 
casion the tone, speech, and manner 
of a good, pious Christian, if he be 
not one in reality. Children have 
the keenest scent for hypocrisy. 
They instinctively mark and loathe 
a Pecksniff or a Chadband. ‘The 
lessons of piety, the words of kindly 
warning or encouragement, the ap- 
peals to their Christian sentiment, 
falling from the lips of men who 
have no solid piety, and whose or- 
dinary daily life is little better than 
that of a respectable heathen, if as 
good, will have no other effect than 
to excite the sceptical sneers of: 
youths who are not to be deceived 
by sham appearances. 

Our Sunday-schools, therefore, ur- 
gently demand the aid of “ religious” 
teachers ; we mean teachers who are 
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practical Christians themselves, and 
carry out in their lives the lessons 
they are desirous of teaching others. 
They need teachers who are more 
than Catholics by profession. In 
a Sunday-school which is fortunate 
enough to possess teachers of religion 
who are men of living faith, devout, 
prayerful, scrupulous, and ‘exact in 
the performances of their religious 
duties, exhibiting in their manner a 
deep reverence for holy things, mod- 
esty, patience, benignity, earnestness, 
and zeal for the glory of God, there 
will the children also be found exact 
types of their spiritual instructors. 
The Sunday-School Union will 
form a corps of just such men. It 
will find itself composed of members 
who are moved by the Holy Spirit of 
God to take some part in this import- 
ant work, and who will engage in it 
as a labor of love, in the spirit of 
sacrifice and apostolic zeal. They 
will, for the most part, bring hearts 
well prepared for it ; but the Union 
will itself do much toward sustaining 
and advancing the spiritual good of 
its members. The most noble spec- 
tacle to be presented in this world 
of temptation and sin, is a band of 
young men, strong in the faith and 
loyal to the holy traditions of reli- 
gion emulating each other in the 
practice of virtue and works of 
Christian charity. Such is the spec- 
tacle which this association is striv- 
ing to present to our eyes, and our 
prayers should not be wanting that 
God may strengthen them and en- 
large the sphere of their holy labors. 
The third object spoken of is the 
“social” character which the Union 
proposes. We think we understand 
this, and have already hinted at it. 
They aim at making the tone of their 
association high and select. And this 
is a point worthy of our reflection. 
Children naturally imitate the man- 
ners of their elders, particularly of 
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those with whom they are associated 
in the capacity of pupils. Let the 
teacher be rough, boorish, and un- 
couth in his deportment, negligent in 
his personal appearance, unceremo- 
nious and irreverent in the church, 
unguarded in his language, of an un- 
governed temper, tardy in his at- 
tendance, and distracted in his in- 
structions, you will find that the class 
of which he has unfortunately the 
charge will very soon be an exact 
copy of himself. We commiserate 
the Sunday-school where even one 
such teacher is to be found. He and 
his ill-regulated and worse-behaved 
class are a positive hinderance to the 
good order of the whole school, and 
the sooner he is got rid of the better. 

The Union, by its power of asso- 
ciating like to like, will eliminate 
this worthless class of individuals, 
and substitute in their stead punc- 
tual, earnest, courteous, self-denying, 
and reverent-minded teachers, whose 
very presence in the Sunday-school 
will be an example of deportment be- 
coming the Christian and the gentle- 
man, commanding respect, obedi- 
ence, and attention on the part of all 
the scholars, and the esteem of his 
fellow-teachers. What affection, too, 
the children instinctively bestow upon 
such ! 

The love for these young souls, of 
which their heart is full, is abundant- 
ly reciprocated, and the influence for 
good which such teachers have is be- 
yond measure. They are regarded 
by these little ones of Christ in their 
true light, as coadjutors of the pastor, 
and their admonitions are received 
with humble and loving obedience. 
“O ma!” says a little child to its 
parent on returning from Sunday- 
school, “we have the nicest teacher 
in the world, so good, and he knows 
so much, and he is such a gentleman!” 
Yes ; children are quick of observa- 
tion—none quicker ; and when they 
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have found one who presents all the 
qualities which should distinguish a 
worthy teacher, they from that mo- 
ment begin to count the hours which 
will intervene until they shall have 
the happiness of meeting him again, 

If we aim at having first-class Sun- 
day-schools, which will not only teach 
the children their catechism, and en- 
courage them in the practice of vir- 
tue, but also elevate and refine their 
manners, and educate them in that, 
for which, after all, Catholic children 
are remarkable, namely,_ Christian 
politeness, we must secure teachers 
who, like the teacher of the little 
child mentioned above, are so good, 
know so much, and are such gentle- 
men! We have every confidence 
that the Sunday-School Union, by its 
“social”’ character, will bring this 
about. 

We are making no invidious reflec- 
tions, and would feel pained to think 
we should be thus adjudged. We 
presume to speak from experience. 
We know something of Sunday- 
schools, and of their working in 
small and large parishes, in the city 
and in the country. We have had to 
feel the many difficulties which a 
pastor has to surmount in this mat 
ter. We aim at encouraging and 
bidding God speed to an enterprise 
which we know is needed, and which 
we are certain cannot fail of produc- 
ing incalculable good. 

Among other works which the Un- 
ion proposes, is that of establishing 
Sunday-schools for colored children. 
That zealous and apostolic priest, 
the Rev. Father Duranquet, of the 
Society of Jesus, did not shrink from 
adding this to his many other labors 
when it presented itself to him in 
the course of his ministry. But just 
such a power was needed as the 
Sunday-School Union affords to reach 
these much-neglected children, and 
bring them under the influence of 
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the Catholic religion, to care for those 
of that class who are of her house- 
hold, to insure a lively, personal, lov- 
ing interest being taken in them, and 
thus to show that our holy church 
is the church of all the people, of 
white and black, of bond and free. 
We bless God for this effort of theirs. 
It is very near and dear to our own 
heart. The world sneers and scoffs 
at them, but there is no caste in the 
Catholic Church, and they are, as 
well as we, souls for whom Christ died. 

The Catholic priest and the Cath- 
olic Sunday-school teacher can do 
more for them, we know, than all the 
so-called philanthropists from Dan 
to Beersheba. God forbid that we 
should turn aside from this labor and 
leave these precious souls to perish ! 

The Sunday-School Union is form- 
ed exclusively of men. “The female 
teachers,” says the report, “are invi- 
ted to all the public lectures and dis- 
courses, and to participate in as many 
of the undertakings of the Union as 
possible.” ‘This is all very proper. 
We know, however, that the ladies 
have hitherto taken rather the, shall 
ve say, lion’s share in the hardest of 
the undertakings to which the young 
men of the Sunday-School Union can 
possibly devote their energies, which 
is, the work of teaching. In most 
parishes they have far outnumbered 
the male teachers. We refrain from 
making any comparison of their effi- 
ciency. For ourselves, we say we 
do not know how we could possibly 
have got along without them, nor do 
we see how their aid can be dispens- 
ed with in the future. We are not 
aware that the Sunday-School Union 
has any such intention. ‘The ladies 
do a good by their presence which 
we of the stronger, rougher sex may 
not hope to accomplish, besides be- 
ing the fittest persons to teach the 
female classes. We are sure that 
they will cheerfully abide by any 
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rules and regulations laid down by 
the Union, and do their utmost to 
carry out any suggestions made to 
them for the better conducting of 
their classes. We are not afraid of 
their resisting the powers that be. 
But why may they not also meet to- 
gether for mutual encouragement, in- 
struction, and edification? We shall 
look for some movement of this kind 
before long. 

As for the Union itself, we look 
upon it not as a simple local expe- 
dient to meet a local want. It has 
a national interest, and sooner or 
later must find imitation in all our 
large cities and towns. We hope 
soon to hear that such has been the 
case in many other places, and then 
the influence of such associations 
will be increased in the ratio of the 
union of their separate and distinct 
bodies, at least, such an union as we 
trust and pray will soon be exhibited 
in all great Catholic works in this 
country—the assembly of their mem- 
bers for mutual acquaintance, co- 
operation, and debate, in a National 
Catholic Congress. The good that 
is done, the power that is elicited 
from assemblies of this kind, is well 
known to all our readers who have 
perused our articles on the Catholic 
Congress of Malines, in former num- 
bers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. The 
Sunday-School Union would do well 
to consider this matter in the light of 
their own interest. In their union 
they have found strength. Let them, 
seek to extend their efforts by encou- 
raging, in so far as they are able, any 
such associations as may be started,. 
or are in operation, in other places, 
inviting a correspondence and offer- 
ing all their aid, looking forward, at 
the same time, to a union with them 
on a larger and general basis, and to 
the discussion of their mutual inte- 
rests in a grand congressional as- 
sembly. 
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We trust that our remarks will be 
received in the spirit in which they 
are meant. They have been prompt- 
ed by the deep, heart-felt interest 
which we feel in the subject, and the 
entire sympathy which we have for 
the noble, holy, Christian work to 
which our friends have devoted their 
energies. They have not begun too 
soon. Every year thousands of our 
children, in this city of New York 
alone, leave school to engage in 
various occupations, where they are 
thrown into the society of youths of 
all religions and of no religion. Pro- 
testantism has practically no influ- 
ence over children, and generally 
leaves them to shift for themselves, 
and pick up what scraps of religion 
they may. 

Unfortunately, the mass of them, 
being totally ignorant of the blessings 
and comfort of the Catholic faith, 
and not having had any very cheer- 
ful experience of religion as it has 
been presented to them by the bald, 
repulsive, unchild-like nature of Pro- 
testantism, break away from its re- 
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straints, and run wildly into the des 
erts of rationalism or infidelity. Poor 
children! our hearts bleed for them. 
But, while we pity them, let us not 
forget that they are to be the daily 
associates of our own lambs of the 
flock. How necessary, then, that we 
should strive by every effort to pre- 
pare ours for the dangers to which 
they will be exposed by giving them, 
while we may, a thorough knowledge 
of their holy faith, and send them 
forth guarded by a panoply of virtue, 
accustomed to a regular attendance 
upon the divine offices of the church, 
and to a frequent reception of the 
Holy Sacraments. Let it be our aim 
to dismiss each and every child from 
our Sunday-schools a loyal, devout, 
intelligent Catholic, whose faith is 
firm as a rock, and whose soul is 
bright and pure with the indwellin 
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grace of God. Our blessed Lord, 


the lover of little children, will not 
fail to remember our care of those of 
whom He said: “Of such is the 


kingdom of heaven.” 





SONNET ON “LE RECIT D’UNE SCEUR,” 


BY MRS. AU- 


GUSTUS CRAVEN. 


WHENCE is the music ? 


Minstrel see we none ; 


Yet, soft as waves that, surge succeeding surge, 
Roll forward—now subside—anon emerge— 
Upheaved in glory o’er a setting sun, 

Those beatific harmonies sweep on: 

O’er earth they sweep from utmost verge to verge, 
Triumphant Hymeneal, Hymn, and Dirge, 
Blending in everlasting unison. 


Whence is the music? 


Stranger ! 


These were they 


That, great in love, by love unvanquished proved : 
These were true lovers, for in God they loved : 
With God these spirits rest in endless day, 

Yet still, for love’s behoof, on wings outspread 
Float on o’er earth betwixt the angels and the dead. 


AUBREY DE VERE. 
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NELLIE NETTERVILLE ; OR, ONE OF THE TRANSPLANTED. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TuE party from the tower came on 
meantime at a rapid rate; and, peep- 
ing cautiously from behind her hiding- 
place, Nellie saw that they had alrea- 
dy reached the foot of the hill where 
she and her grandfather stood await- 
ing their approach. The lady—even 
at that distance Nellie fancied she 
could see that she was young and 
pretty, and, though clad in the saddest 
and strictest of Puritanic attire, any- 
thing but a Puritan in her looks and 
bearing—rode in front, with the mili- 
tary-looking personage, described al- 
ready, upon one side, and a younger 
cavalier, with the air likewise of a sol- 
dier, on the other, while a couple of 
followers brought up the rear. At 
first the three foremost of the party 
rode abreast, but, as the up-hill path 
began to narrow, the lady pushed her 
horse ahead so as to lead the way, 
and Nellie could hear one of her 
companions shouting to her to ride 
cautiously until she had turned the 
sharp corner of rock behind which 
Nellie herself was at that moment 
standing. The warning came, as 
warnings often do come, too late by a 
single second. It could have scarce- 
ly reached the lady’s ears ere she had 
dashed round the corner, and her 
horse, wild and unmanageable enough 
already, plunged violently at the un- 
expected apparition of Nellie and her 
grandfather on the other side. Ifthe 
path had not widened considerably 
at that spot, the struggle must have 
ended fatally, and even as it was, Nel- 
lie expected every moment to see both 
horse and rider roll over the edge of 
the precipice to which the heels of the 
former were in such fearful proximity. 


The lady, however, sat him to perfec- 
tion, and after a short, sharp struggle 
for the mastery, she succeeded in 
forcing him to rush at a wild gallop 
straight down the path leading to the 
valley, the only safe course of action 
she could possibly have adopted. 

Her companions had by this time 
reached the spot where Nellie had 
watched the contest, and the younger 
of the two was about to spur his horse 
on to the rescue, when his older and 
wiser companion shouted to him to 
forbear. 

“Let her be, Ormiston! Let her 
be!” he cried. “She knows well 
enough what she is about, my Ruth. 
And you will but infuriate her horse 
by following at his heels.” 

Thus adjured, the young man, ad- 
dressed as “Ormiston,” had nochoice 
but to remain quiet. He drew in bri- 
dle, therefore, beside his chief, and 
watched as patiently as he could the 
down-hill gallop of the lady. The 
result fortunately justified the confi- 
dence of the elder horseman. No 
sooner had she reached the wide bot- 
tom of the glen below, than she check- 
ed her horse suddenly, and turning 
him almost before he had time to 
suspect her intentions, galloped him 
up the hill again with such right good- 
will that he was glad enough to stop 
and breathe of his own accord by the 
time she had rejoined her compan- 
ions. 

Relieved from all anxiety on her 
account, the old Cromwellian officer, 
for such his scarf and embroidered 
shoulder-belt announced him, turned 
the vials of his wrath, as even the best 
men will upon such occasions, upon 
those who, however unwittingly, had 
been the cause of the disaster. In 
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the present case Nellie and her grand- 
father were only too evidently the 
offenders, and the storm was accord- 
ingly sent full upon their heads. 
They were still standing in the recess 
formed by the shoulder of the retreat- 
ing bank, and as Nellie, by an uncon- 
scious movement of girlish timidity, 
had retired behind Lord Netterville, 
he formed for a moment the chief fig- 
ure in the group. Thoroughly roused 
and wakened up at thus finding him- 
self unexpectedly face to face with 
his arch enemies, the old man stood 
out upon the foreground like a pic- 
ture, his eyes sparkling, his white hair 
falling on his shoulders, and a grave 
and noble pride in his very attitude 
which belied alike the meanness of 
his apparent station and the disfigure- 
ment of his stained and travel-worn 
attire. The latter indeed consisting en- 
tirely of the so-called “Irish weeds,” 
the Cromwellian officer naturally 
enough concluded him to be a native, 
and addressed him, accordingly, in 
such terms of contemptuous abuse as 
it was too often the Saxon fashion of 
those unhappy times to bestow upon 
the Celt. 

“How now, thou ‘Irish dogg’? 
How hast thou dared, thou and thy 
wench, to cross our path, and so put 
the life of the Lord’s elect in danger? 
Give place at once and let us pass, if 
thou wouldst not that I should do 
unto thee as I did at Tredagh, where 
my sword, from the rising even to the 
setting of the sun, wrought the ven- 
geance of the Lord on an idolatrous 
and misguided people.” 

Lord Netterville, during this agree- 
able harangue, had stepped right 
into the centre of the path, so that 
the other could hardly have passed 
him without a struggle, and he bare- 
ly awaited its conclusion ere, with 
eyes flashing fire, he violently retort- 
ed: 

“<Trish dogg!’ 


sayest thou? 
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thou 


Learn, unmannerly Saxon 
churl, that my blood is as English 
perhaps more so than thine own: 
and certainly from a nobler foun- 
tain! I am of the English pale,” 
he continued, drawing himself up to 
his full height, and gaining in digni- 
ty what he lost in passion, “ and one 
of no mean standing in it either—g 
Netterville of the old Norman race. 
since the days of the first Plantage- 
net.” 

“Lord Netterville—father !” said 
the young Amazon in a low voice, 
pushing her horse forward and touch- 
ing the officer’s shoulder with her 
riding-whip in order to attract his at- 
tention. ‘“ It must be the Lord Net 
terville of whom there some 
question, I remember, when you were 
in negotiation for these lands.” 

“Ha, wench! thou also to blas- 
pheme!” he cried, turning furiously 
upon her. “ Knowest thou not th 
there is but one Lord, and that the 
pride of them that assume his titles 
stinks in his nostrils like the burning 
pitch of Tophet ? And thou,” he add- 
ed, addressing himself to Lord Net- 
terville, “in vain dost thou boast of 
thy race or lineage ; for whatever 
they once were, they have, I doubt 
not, been so often renewed in the 
blood of the Irish as to have little or 
naught left of English honesty or 
honor to bestow upon their owner.” 

“Tittle or much!” cried the old 
lord furiously, “if thou, black dog of 
Cromwell as thou art, will but dis- 
mount and bid one of thy lackeys put 
a sword into my hands, I will show 
thee that, in spite of my seventy 
years and odd, I have still enough of 
English manhood left to chastise 
impertinence, wherever or in whom- 
soever I may chance to find it.” 

“ Sir,” cried Nellie, terrified at the 
turn affairs were taking, and placing 
herself between the disputants, “there 
is no need for all these taunting 


was 
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words and bandying of harsh chal- 
lenges. In peace have we come hi- 
ther, and we do but seek to possess 
our own in peace—their honors, the 
commissioners at Loughrea, having 
assigned to us our residence amidst 
these mountains.” 
“ Residence!” cried the officer, 
roused at once into a far more bitter 
and personal feeling than the sort of 
proud contempt, which was all that 
he had hitherto deigned to bestow 
upon the strangers. “ Residence 
among these mountains, dost thou 
say? Nay, then, young maiden, thou 
hast mistaken thy mark, and that 
most widely, since all these lands, 
as far as the eye can see—even this 
land of Murrisk, which we English 
call the ‘Owles,’ with its upper and 
its lower barony as well—have been 
made over to me already, as mine own 
inheritance, the land which the Lord 
hath given (for the laborer is worthy 
of his hire) as the fruit of long service 
in the battle-field.” 

“This is my grandfather, Lord 
Netterville, and we are, as he has 
rightly told you, of the old English of 
the pale,” said Nellie, making one 
step nearer in order to present her 
certificate. “ At first, in common 
with the other inhabitants of Meath, 
we were to have been sent into the 
more eastern baronies of Connaught ; 
but the numbers set down for trans- 
plantation to those parts having been 
found greater than could be accom- 
modated on the land, we were as- 
signed at last our portion in the same 
barony of Murrisk.” 

The officer looked at first as if 
greatly inclined to refuse the paper 
which she held up for his acceptance ; 
but suddenly changing his intention, 
he snatched it rudely from her hand, 
and ran his eye over the contents. 

“Humph! ha!” he continued to 
mutter as he read ; and then turning 
to Nellie, he said in a voice in which, 
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toned down as it was to an affectation 
of cold indifference, her quick ear 
detected, nevertheless, a lurking tone 
of triumph. 

“This certificate bears a date, as I 
see, of some three months earlier in 
the year. How, then, is it, maiden, 
that it was not presented sooner ?” 

“It is five months to-day since we 
left our home—our pleasant home in 
Meath,” said Nellie sadly; “and 
muclhof that time was spent perforce at 
Loughrea. At first we were kept there 
in sore suspense as to the settlement 
of our just claim for land, and after 
that we were detained by sickness. 
Our servant fell ill and died of the 
plague ; my grandfather suffered also 
much from the same malady, and 
he has in some measure recovered 
from it; it has, alas! reduced him 
from a hale and hearty old age, to 
the wreck—mind and body—that you 
see before you. In this way our 
scanty stock of money was soon ex- 
hausted, and when at last he was fit 
to travel, we had to sell our horses 
and the best part of our wearing ap- 
parel, in order to satisfy the debts in- 
curred during his illness ; after which 
there was nothing for it but to finish 
the journey as best we could on foot.” 

“ How marvellous are the mercies 
of the Lord—the mercies which he 
has laid up for them that fear him,” 
cried the officer, turning triumphant- 
ly toward his companions, and yet 
shrinking, in spite of himself, beneath 
the angry glances shot at him from 
the blue eyes of his daughter. “ Sure- 
ly his hand and his wisdom are 
visible in this matter,” he added, in 
aless openly exultant manner ; “for 
look ye, maiden, had you and the 
man you call Lord Netterville come 
hither at the time when, according to 
the date of your certificate, you should 
have done, you might, peradventure, 
have found no one to dispute pos- 
session with ye. But behold! in- 
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stead of that, the Lord hath vexed 
and troubled ye ; he hath forced ye 
to tarry, even as he forced his re- 
bellious people to tarry in the wilder- 
ness ; he hath afflicted ye with sick- 
ness ; he hath even visited ye with 
death, in order that I, his servant 
and soldier on the battle-field, might 
go up and take peaceable possession 
of that land which ye vainly fancied 
to be all your own.” 

“ But are not these the very lands 
—a portion of the barony of Mur- 
risk—which are set down in our cer- 
tificate ?” said Nellie, not even yet 
comprehehding thoroughly the great- 
ness of the impending blow. ‘“ How, 
then, noble sir, do you speak of them 
as yours ?” 

“Yea, and indeed,” replied the 
officer, “these are of a certainty 
those very lands. Nevertheless, 
rnaiden, thou hast yet to learn that, if 
thou hast a certificate, I also am pro- 
vided with a debenture, signed and 
delivered to me two months ago. 
Consequently, my order on the estate 
being of a later date, doth override 
and make void thine own, which, 
moreover, on looking closer, I do 
perceive to be merely a de bene esse,a 
poor make-shift for the time being, 
until something more permanent 
could be assigned thee.” 

“ God help us, then !” cried Nellie, 
utterly overwhelmed by this last an- 
nouncement. “God help us, then, 
and pardon those who have trifled so 
cruelly with our fortunes! Strangers 
we are, and without a place whereon 
to lay our heads ; what then is to be- 
come of us in these deserted moun- 
tains ?” 

“Thou shouldst have looked to all 
that ere coming hither,” he answered 
harshly ; “as matters are at present, 
I would counsel thee to return to 
Loughrea at thy quickest speed, and 
to seek some other grant of land 
from their honors the commissioners, 
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ere all that which is left in their hands 
has been absolutely disposed of.” 

“We cannot,” said Nellie in q 
tone of hopeless sorrow, which, save 
that of the old fanatic himself 
touched the hearts of all who heard 
her. “Look!” she added, turning, 
and with a sudden wave of the arm 
indicating Lord Netterville, who, ut- 
terly exhausted by his late excite- 
ment, was leaning against the bank 
in a half state of stupor. “ Look at 
that old man, and tell me how is he 
to retrace his footsteps? Hope, in- 
deed, aided him on his journey hith- 
er, but what hope is left to give him 
courage to go back ?” 

“As I have already said, thou 
shouldst have looked to all that ere 
undertaking such a journey,” he an- 
swered shortly, and preparing to ride 
forward ; for he saw that in his 
daughter’s face which made him feel 
sure that she would not remain much 
longer silent. “ And now get you 
both hence at once, I counsel ye ; for 
my choler is apt to rise in the pre- 
sence of the enemies of the Lord, 
and I may not much longer be able to 
restrain my hand from striking—” 

“ Strike, if you will, but hear me!” 
cried Nellie, springing forward so 
suddenly that she had caught hold 
of his bridle-rein ere he even 
aware of her intention. “If yonder 
tower is indeed your home, give him 
a night’s shelter in it—only one night 
—a single night—that he may rest 
from his weary travels.” 

“Nay, by the sword of Gideon, 
not even for an hour!” he cried furi- 
ously. “ Let go, maiden, let go! or 
I will strike thee as if thou wert a 
mad dog in my path.” 

But Nellie was by this time driven 
to desperation, and she would not 
let go. She clung to the bridle-rein, 
crying out, “Only one night—one 
little night. God is my witness that 
if there was but so much as a pea 
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sant’s hut within reach, I would 
die sooner than ask such a favor at 
your hands.” 

Nearly as frantic with passion as 
she was with despair, he forced his 
horse to rear again and again, in or- 
der to compel her to let go ; but find- 
ing, at last, that he could not shake 
her off, he raised his riding-whip, and 
it would have fallen heavily on her 
shoulders if, by a similar and almost 
simultaneous movement, Ormiston 
and his daughter had not hastily in- 
terfered. 

“ Major Hewitson !” cried the for- 
mer in a warning voice—and, “ Fa- 
ther, you shall not! you dare not!” 
cried the girl, spurring her horse 
eagerly forward, and utterly regard- 
less of the fact that its heels were 
actually grazing the edge of the pre- 
cipice as she tried to wrest his whip 
from her father’s grasp. 

All the tenderness of the man’s 
heart was wrapt up in his daughter, 


‘and even in the midst of that moment 


of mad passion he saw her danger, 
and cried out : 

“ Have a care, child, have a care! 
or you and your horse will be over 
the precipice ere you know what you 
are doing.” 

“Throw away your whip then, or 
I will back him over it with my own 
hands,” she cried passionately ; “ for 
I would sooner perish at once than 
see my own father strike a helpless 
girl like myself.” 

“Send the Irish beggar hence at 
once then, will you?” he answered 
furiously, flinging away his whip as 
he spoke, and, tearing his rein by 
main force from Nellie’s grasp, he 
galloped rapidly down the hill. 

Instead of following him, the girl 
backed her horse further into the re- 
cess in order to make room, and then 
waved her hand with the gesture of 
an empress to the others to pass on. 


With the exception of Ormiston they 
all obeyed, and no sooner had they 
got to a little distance than she flung 
herself off her horse, and, tossing the 
reins to her companion, threw herself 
into the arms of the astonished Nel- 
lie, exclaiming : 

“© my God, my God! and these 
are the deeds that we do in thy name ! 
When wilt thou arise and come to 
judgment ?” 

“ Nay, grieve not thus, dear lady,” 
said Nellie, generously forgetting her 
own great wrongs at the sight of such 
voluntary humiliation. “ Youat any 
rate have no cause to grieve, for 
willingly you have done no wrong.” 

“Call me not lady; I am but a 
girl, a woman like yourself ; only” 
—she added with a touch of pride so 
like humility that it was almost as 
beautiful—* only, probably, of mean- 
er nature, and certainly of less lofty 
lineage. What can I do for you? 
Alas! alas! why do I ask, for what 
can 1 do? Shelter, except in my fa- 
ther’s house, I have none to offer ; 
and in that, after what he has said 
just now, I could not even ensure 
your lives.” 

Here the young officer, who had 
by this time dismounted and ap- 
proached the girl, endeavored to 
insinuate his purse into her hands ; 
but she shook her head impatiently, 
and said, “ Money! money! of what 
use can money be in such wilds as 
these ?” 

Nevertheless, on second thoughts, 
she took the purse, and would, per- 
haps, in a hesitating, shame-faced sort 
of way, have offered it to Nellie, it 
the latter had not said decidedly : 

“As you say, dear lady, it would 
be worse than useless. Neither are 
we beggars. We did but seek what 
we thought to be our own. And 
now,” she added sadly, “ we ask still 
less—even that which the very beg- 
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gars are thought to have a right to 
claim-—but a shelter for a single 
night.” 

“And even that I cannot give 
you,” said the girl disconsolately ; 
“but at least,” she added suddenly, 
in a brighter tone, “I think I can 
tell you where to find that.” She 
pointed with her whip to a narrow 
path branching off a little lower down 
the hill, and leading apparently in 
the direction of the sea. “ Follow 
that path—it is neither long nor diffi- 
cult—and it will lead you to the wa- 
ters of the creek below. At the very 
foot of the hill, where the path ends, 
you will find a hut ; if empty, it will 
at least give you shelter; if other- 
wise, its owner will, I doubt not, 
make you welcome. He ought at 
least,” she added quickly, “for he 
also has lost something. Trust me, 
you are not the only ones whom we 
have robbed for the achievement of 
our own greatness. Farewell! and 
if ever you pray for your enemies, 
put us among the worst and fore- 
most.” 

She turned to her horse as she 
finished speaking. Her companion 
would fain have aided her to mount ; 
but putting him pettishly on one side, 
she leaped into the saddle without 
assistance, and galloped back by the 
road which she had come. The offi- 
cer, thus repulsed, bowed respectfully 
to Nellie, and then, remounting his 
own horse, followed in the same direc- 
tion. She cantered on, however, as if 
unconscious of his existence, merely 
urging her horse to a quicker speed, 
in order to escape him—a manceuvre 
which he took care, by imitating, 
to render useless. Finding, at last, 
that he would not be shaken off, she 
pulled up suddenly, and said angri- 
ly, and without even deigning to look 
round : 

“Why do you follow me? 
do you dog my footsteps? 
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back to my father, will you? He is 
of your own creed and calling, and 
will better appreciate your society 
that I can.” 7 

“Nay, Ruth,” he was beginning, 
but she interrupted him 
fiercely— 

“Call me by my own name if you 
wish that I should answer you. To 
you at least, and to the world, I will 
still be Henrietta, though at my 
father’s hands I am compelled to 
submit to this mummery of a change 
of name.” 

“Well, then, Henrietta,” he an- 
swered quietly, but very gravely, 
“believe me, I did not mean to an- 
ger you. I said ‘ Ruth,’ because 
that name is so often on your father’s 
lips that it has begun to come almost 
naturally to mine. I would not will- 
ingly anger you at any time, and 
least of all, just now, when, in spite 
of what I must call your unkind way- 
wardness toward myself, I love and 
worship you, as I never did before, 
for that nobleness of nature which 
recoils, at any cost, from all that sa- 
vors of injustice.” 

“Carry your love and worship 
elsewhere, then, for I will have none 
of it,” she said, evidently in nowise 
mollified by his apology. “ What 
should I care for your good opinion? 
Do you not feel in your heart of 
hearts, or must I tell you, that we 
are divided, as far as the north pole 
from the south, in our most intimate 
convictions, and that what you and 
my father call religion I consider as 
fanaticism—or that something which 
is worse than fanaticism, or almost 
than crime—hypocrisy.” 

“ You cannot believe what you are 
saying,” he answered, now indignant 
in his turn ; “you know how well 
and truly I have loved you, and you 
cannot believe that I am a hypocrite ; 
you cannot—you could not—you 
would not so dishonor me in your 
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thoughts—you who have promised to 
be my wife !” 

“J retract that promise, then,” she 
answered passionately, “ wholly and 
entirely I retract it. Never, so help 
me God, will I become the mother of 
4 race of fanatics, who will find, for 
such deeds as we have seen doné to- 
day, their pretext in religion.” 

“ Henrietta !” he cried, the blood 
rushing to his temples, “ you cannot 
be in earnest !” 

“See if I am not!” she answered 
coldly. “Ride back to my father 
now, and let me go my ways alone 
to the tower.” 

“T will go to him, Henrietta ; but 
it will only be to tell him that I am 
about to return to my appointment in 
Dublin—unless, indeed,” he added, 
with a lingering hope of reconcilia- 
tion—*“ unless, Henrietta, you re- 
tract.” 

“T never retract,” she answered 
shortly. 

“Then, farewell!” he said, with a 
half movement, as if he would have 
taken her hand.” 

“ Farewell !” she answered, affect- 
ing not to see his offered hand, and 
shaking the reins loose on her horse’s 
neck, 

Ormiston turned his horse’s head 
in the opposite direction, and went 
forward a few paces ; then he stopped 
and looked after his late companion. 
She was moving on, but slowly, and 
like one lost in thought. Stirred by 
a sudden honest impulse of regret, 
he turned and followed her. Henri- 
etta heard him, and instantly checked 
her horse, as if determined not to suf- 
fer him to ride any longer at her side. 

“Henrietta !” he said. 

“What would you?” she asked 
sullenly. 

“Only unsay that one word, ‘ hy- 
pocrisy,’ and let things be as they 
were before.” 
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“T never unsay what I have said,” 
she answered coldly. 

“Neither do I,” he retorted, now 
angry in earnest; “and I swear to 
you that I will see you no more until 
under your own hand and seal you 
retract, of your own accord, what you 
have said to-day, and tell me to re- 
turn.” 

“ Farewell, then, for ever,” she re- 
plied, with rather a bad assumption 
of indifference—“ for ever, if so it 
must be.” 

“ Farewell,” he answered, without, 
however, as even in that moment 
Henrietta noticed, adding the omi- 
nous “for ever.” “ Farewell, and 


God forgive you for so trifling with 
the honest heart that loves you, and 
has loved you from your childhood. 
Some day—too late, perhaps—you 
will do me justice.” 

And so they parted. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Lert to herself, Nellie Netterville 
sat down to collect her scattered sen- 
The situation in which she 
found herself needed, in truth, a 
calm sense and courage, not often the 
heritage of petted girlhood, in order 
to bear up successfully against its 
difficulties. Happily for herself, the 
brave Irish girl was possessed of 
both in no common degree, and the 
trials and troubles of the last few 
months had ripened these faculties 
into almost unnatural maturity. The 
tale she had just told to Major Hew- 
itson was free of the smallest attempt 
at exaggeration, being, in fact, rather 
under than over the measure of the 
truth. Lord Netterville, in common 
with many another unfortunate gen- 
tleman of the English Pale, had been 
kept dancing attendance on the com- 
missioners at Loughrea until both 
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hope and money failed him. The 
absence of home comforts told heavi- 
ly upon a frame already weakened 
by age and sorrow ; and just at the 
moment when he could least bear up 
against it, he was attacked by the 
plague, or some disease analogous to 
the plague, which at that very time 
was making most impartial havoc 
among the native Irish and their foes. 
Thanks to an iron constitution, he 
recovered, but he rose from his sick- 
bed, if not absolutely a child in mind, 
yet as utterly incapable of aiding 
Nellie by advice, or of steering his 
own way unassisted through the 
troubled waters on which his ill fate 
had cast him, as if he had been in 
very deed an infant. His servant 
was already dead, therefore the whole 
responsibility of their future move- 


ments devolved upon his grand- 
daughter. She proved herself, fortu- 


nately, not altogether unequal to the 
occasion, never losing sight for a 
moment of the purpose which had 
brought her to Loughrea, and tor- 
menting the commissioners until, less 
moved by her youth and helplessness 
than by a desire to rid themselves of 
her troublesome importunities, they 
gave her the certificate which she had 
‘shown to Major Hewitson, and which, 
as he had instantly perceived, was 
rendered worse than useless to its 
possessor by the fact of its being 
merely a temporary arrangement. 
Ignorant alike of Latin and law lan- 
guage, Nellie had, naturally enough, 
supposed it to be a permanent ap- 
pointment; and, selling their horses 
and every article of value in her pos- 
session, in order to pay the debts 
contracted at Loughrea, she had 
made the rest of the journey on foot, 
leading, soothing, and encouraging 
the old man as if he had been a 
child, and buoying up his courage 
and her own by fanciful descriptions 
of that home in the far west, where 
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she trusted his last days might be 
passed in peace. She had tried to 
deceive Aim; she never attempted 
to deceive herse/f as to the nature of 
their future prospects ; yet unplea- 
ant as her anticipations had been, 
they were so much more agreeab] 
than the terrible realities upon which 
she had just stumbled, that she felt 
for a few moments, as she sat there 
alone among the hills, as if the very 
gates of an earthly Paradise had 
been closed against her. 


But it was 
no moment for the indulgence of 
such natural regrets. She looked at 
her grandfather, and felt that his life 
was in herhands. She remembered, 
too, her promise to her mother to be 
son as well as daughter to his ag 

and sternly and tearlessly, for tears 
were too weak an expression for such 
desolation as she was feeling then, 
she set herself to consider what her 
next move ought to be. Food and 
shelter for the old man—(and it need 
ed not another glance at his pale 
face to tell her how much both were 
needed) food and _ shelter—these 
must be her first object. It would 
be time enough after they had been 
secured to decide as to the feasibility 
of a return journey to Loughrea. 
She rose, and drawing her hood, 
which, in her struggle with Major 
Hewitson, had fallen back upon her 
shoulders, once more over her head, 
she took her grandfather by the hand, 
and led him quietly and silently down 
the path pointed out to her by Hen- 
rietta. It had originally been a 
sheep-path, and proved far less diffi- 
cult than she had expected, winding 
gradually round the hills until it 
reached a sort of creek or estuary 
formed by the inrushing, for a couple 
of miles, of the waters from the bay 
beyond. It was a lonely, but a love- 
ly spot, and Nellie’s heart beat more 
calmly as she paused to listen to the 
soft rocking of the waters in their in- 
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land bed, and to feel the fresh breeze 
which they brought from the ocean 
playing on her heated brow. There 
were no Visible signs near her of that 
human habitation of which Major 
Hewitson’s daughter had so confi- 
dently spoken ; but at last, after hav- 
ing searched the landscape steadily 
in all directiens, she thought she saw 
something like a blue curl of smoke 
rising out of a sort of mound, which, 
at first sight, seemed neither more nor 
less than a cairn of unusually large 
dimensions, nearly hidden by clumps 
of gorse and heather at least six feet 
high, and bushy and luxuriant in pro- 
portion. On nearer inspection, how- 
ever, it proved to be a hut, such a 
hut as even to this day may be some- 
times seen in the wildest parts of the 
wild west, rounded at the gables, 
built of rough stones, rudely yet sol- 
idly put together, and with a roof 
laid on of fern and shingle, carefully 
secured from the violence of the 
western winds by bands of twisted 
straw. A hole in this roof stood 
proxy both for window and for chim- 
ney, and the doorway was literally 
doorless. A sort of grass mat hung 
across it from the inside, being evi- 
dently considered by the inhabitants 
as ample protection against cold and 
wet, the only foes which extreme 
poverty has got to boast of. 

For five seconds, at the very least, 
Nellie stood gazing on this frail bar- 
rier with a feeling as if it would re- 
quire more than human courage to 
announce her presence to the human 
beings (she knew not whether they 
were friends or enemies) who might 
be stowed away behind it. At last, 
with a shaking hand, she drew back 
a small corner of the matting, and, 
without daring to look in, saluted the 
possible inmates, as the natives of 
the country salute each other to this 
day in Irish, “God save all here!” 
There was no answer, and, lifting 


the curtain a little higher, she look- 
ed in. 

The hut was empty, though a few 
embers burning on the floor gave suf- 
ficient evidence of its having been re- 
cently inhabited. Of furniture, save 
a Single wooden setile, Nellie could 
discover none; but a gun was stand- 
ing upright against the opposite wall, 
and near it hung a very Spanish-seem- 
ing mantle, looking as much out of 
place in that miserable abode as its 
owner would probably have done if 
he had been there to claim it. The 
solitude, and the sight of that gun 
and mantle, made her feel far more 
nervous than she would have felt if 
a dozen of the matives of the soil had 
been congregated within. It seemed 
to imply some mystery, and, to the 
helpless, mystery always has a touch 
of fear about it. Moreover, it made 
her suddenly conscious that she was 
an intruder, an idea which would 
never have come into her head if her 
possible hosts had been of that frank- 
hearted race to whom the virtue of 
hospitality comes so easily that it 
does not even occur to them to call 
it “virtue.” On the other hand, her 
grandfather’s pale face and sunken 
features seemed to plead with her 
against all unseasonable timidity. 
Hastily, therefore, and as though she 
were about to commit a theft, she 
put aside the matting, drew the old 
man inside, and then replaced the 
screen as carefully as if she hoped in 
this manner to hide her audacious 
proceedings from the owner of the 
hut—or rather, if the truth must be 
told, from the owner of the mysteri- 
ous mantle, This first step fairly ta- 
ken, Nellie suddenly grew brave, and 
resolving to make the most of their 
impromptu habitation, she drew the 
settle nearer to the fire, and made 
Lord Netterville sit down upon it. 

The sight of the embers seemed to 
revive the latter, less perhaps from 
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any need he felt of its warmth on that 
bright sunny day than from the home- 
like associations which it awakened 
in his mind. He smiled a wintry 
smile, with more of old age than of 
gladness in it, and stretched forth his 
withered hands to warm them in the 
blaze. Then, as if suddenly waking 
up for the first time to a perception 
of his being foodless, he asked Nellie 
if supper would soon be ready, for 
that in truth he was well-nigh starv- 
ing. Starving he must have been, 
that poor Nellie knew well enough 
already ; for they had exhausted their 
scanty stock of food that very day, 
and he had tasted nothing since the 
early dawn. She soothed him, how- 
ever, and besought him to have yet a 
little patience, and then, with a des- 
perate resolution to appropriate to 
his use whatever of food the hut 
might happen to contain, she com- 
menced a careful examination of 
its hidden nooks. There were, of 
course, neither shelves nor cupboards, 
or anything, indeed, which even sug- 
gested the idea of provisions having 
been ever kept there; but at last, 
when she had almost begun to give 
up the search in despair, she espied 
something like the handle of a bas- 
ket peeping out from beneath a bun- 
dle of firewood which lay heaped in 
one corner of the hut upon the floor. 
Pouncing upon this at once, she dis- 
covered that it contained a couple of 
sea-trout, upon which the owner of 
the mansion had probably intended 
making an early dinner, for they 
were already prepared for broiling. 
With renewed energy Nellie took a 
handful of dried brushwood, and 
threw it upon the half-extinguished 
fire, after which she proceeded, in 
her new character of cook, to lay, in 
a very leisurely and scientific manner, 
the fish upon the embers. So en- 
grossed was she in this occupation, 
that she never perceived thatth mat 


curtain over the doorway had been 
once more lifted up, and that some 
one was watching her proceedings 
from the outside. This some one 
was a man, apparently about twenty- 
five or thirty years of age, with a fig- 
ure rather above than below the mid- 
dle height, and a face which, full of 
energy and expression as it was, 
was by no means regularly hand- 
some, though the large, Murillo-look- 
ing eyes by which it was lighted up 
deceived casual beholders into a con- 
viction that it was. 

He was clad in a garb which might 
have belonged to the native fisher- 
men of the coast, yet no one could 
have mistaken him for other than a 
gentleman and soldiev, as he stood 
there, holding back the screen of 
matting, and gazing, with a look cu- 
riously compounded of amusement 
and annoyance, at the scene present- 
ed by the interior of. the cottage. 
The latter feeling, however, was evi- 
dently in the ascendant—so much so, 
indeed, that he had actually made a 
half-movement, as if to retreat and 
leave the hut to its uninvited occu- 
pants, when something—was it a 
glimpse of Nellie’s delicate profile, 
as she stooped over the glowing em- 
bers ?—induced him to change his 
mind, and stepping quietly over the 
threshold, he dropped the screen be- 
hind him with an energy and good- 
will which seemed to indicate that, 
instead of his premeditated flight, he 
had made up his mind to accept with 
a good grace, and perhaps even to 
enjoy, this unexpected addition to 
his society. The sound of the fallin 
mat warned Nellie of the advent of 
stranger, and, crimson with shame 
and fear, she stood up to receive 
him. He gazed upon her steadily, 
the half-feeling of annoyance, still 
visible on his clouded brow, yielding 
gradually to a look of intense but 
reverent admiration, and removing 
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his fisherman’s cap from his head, 
he bowed courteously, and said in 
English : 

“God save all here, and a hundred 
thousand welcomes also, if, as I ap- 
prehend, you are fugitives like my- 
self from tyranny and injustice.” 

There was an indescribable tact 
and courtesy in the way in which he 
combined this announcement of his 
being the master of the hut with a 
frank and ready welcome to his un- 
known visitants, which made Nellie 
feel at once that she had to do, not 
only with a man of gentle birth but 
of high and polished breeding also. 
Yet this fact seemed for the moment 
rather to add to her difficulty than 
to decrease it, and secretly wishing 
that the fish could be made, by some 
magical process, to disappear froni 
the embers upon which it was com- 
fortably broiling, she placed herself 
as much as she could between it and 
the stranger as she stammered out 
her apology for intrusion. Did he 
see the fish ? and did he guess at the 
petty larceny she had just committed ? 
Nellie fancied she saw something 
like an amused look in his eye, which 
made her feel hot and cold by turns 
with the consciousness of discovered 
guilt, but the rest of his features wore 
no smile, nothing but an expression 
of kind and courteous sympathy as he 
eagerly interrupted her excuses— 

“Say no more, dear lady, say no 
more, trust me I have not now to 
learn for the first time to what dire 
straits the sad necessity of these days 
of woe may bring us. And, there- 
fore, to all who come to this poor 
hut, but more especially to those 
who, for honor and for conscience’ 
sake, have laid down wealth and pow- 
er elsewhere, I have but one word— 
one greeting, and that is the old 
Irish one, of a hundred thousand 
welcomes.” 

“ A hundred thousand welcomes !” 
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repeated a feeble, quivering voice 
close to the stranger’s elbow. He 
turned and looked for the first time 
steadily at Lord Netterville, of whose 
presence up to that moment he had 
been barely conscious. The old man 
had risen from his seat, and stood 
smiling and bowing courteously, evi- 
dently thinking he was doing the hon- 
ors of a home, of which—however 
humble—he was yet the undoubted 
master. 

“Our house is poor, sir,” he went 
on, “once, indeed, we boasted of a 
better ; but let that pass. Such as 
it is—such as our enemies have made 
it—you may reckon assuredly upon 
meeting an Irish welcome in it.” 

“Sir,” whispered Nellie through 
her tears, fearing lest the stranger 
might break in too rudely on the old 
man’s delusion. “He is old—he 
has been ill—he fancies he has 
reached his home ; you must excuse 
him.” 

The unknown turned his eyes upon 
the girl with a look so full of rever- 
ent sympathy, that it went straight 
to her heart, never afterward to be 
effaced from thence. She felt that 
her grandfather would be safe in 
such kindly hands, and was tufhing 
quietly away when Lord Netterville, 
still enacting his fancied character 
of host, threw a handful of dry wood 
upon the fire, and the blaze that in- 
stantly ensued fell full upon his fea- 
tures, which had hitherto been barely 
visible in the gloom. The stranger 
started violently. 

“Good God!” he cried, in a tone 
of irrepressible astonishment. “Is 
it possible that I see Lord Netter- 
ville, and in such a plight ?” 

“You know my grandfather, then ?” 
cried Nellie joyously, feeling as if the 
stranger must have been sent by Pro- 
vidence espeqially to help her in the 
hour of her utmost: need. “ You 
know my grandfather ?” 
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“T ought, at any rate,” he answer- 
ed, with a sad smile, as he took Lord 
Netterville’s proffered hand. “ For 
we fought together and were beaten 
at Kilrush ; my first battle, and, as I 
suppose, his last.” 

“Ha!” cried the old man, “ Kil- 
rush! Kilrush! who speaks to me of 
Kilrush? Were you there, sir? Time 
must have played sad tricks upon my 
memory then, for, truth to say, I do 
not recognize you.” 

“Nay, my good lord,” said the 
stranger soothingly, “it would be 
stranger still if you had done so, for 
I was but a beardless boy in those 
days. Nevertheless, I remember you, 
Lord Netterville, and surely you can- 
not have altogether forgotten the 
cheer we gave when you, a tried and 
veteran soldier, rode up to serve with 
us as a volunteer in the regiment of 
your gallant son.” 

“T remember! I remember!” cried 
the old man eagerly. “It was a 
bright and glorious morning, and 
we charged them gallantly—a bright 
and glorious morning, but with a sad 
and bloody ending. Alas! alas!” he 
added, his voice falling suddenly 
from its trumpet-like tone of exulta- 
tion to an old man’s wail of sorrow. 
“ Alas! alas! how many of the best 
and bravest that we had among us 
lay dead and trampled in the dust, 
as we withdrew from that fatal field.” 


He bowed his head upon his 
breast, and remained for a little 
while absorbed in thought, and 


Nellie took advantage of the pause 
to say: 

“You knew my father, sir? You 
must have known him if you were 
near Lord Netterville at Kilrush ; for 
father and son charged side by side, 
and were seldom, as I have since 
been told, ten minutes out of each 
other’s sight during the whole of that 
Inloody battle.” 


“Knew your father? Yes, dear 
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lady—if your father was, as I sup. 
pose, Colonel Netterville—I knew 
him well. He was the bosom friend 
of my uncle and namesake, Roger 
Moore of Leix, who placed me in 
his regiment when I joined the Irish 
army.” 

“Roger Moore of Leix,” cried 
Nellie, a flash of enthusiasm light- 
ing up her face; “ Roger Moore— 
the brave—the gifted—the first 
leader in a noble cause, whose very 
name was a battle-cry, and whose 
followers rushed into fight, shouting 
for ‘God—our Lady—and 
Moore!’ Yes, yes; he was my 
father’s friend. I remember even 
when I was a child how he used 
to talk about him. And you,” she 
added, with a sudden change of 
voice and manner, and placing both 
her hands in his, “you, then, are 
that Roger Moore, the younger, in 
whose arms my poor father died.” 

“ At the battle of Benburb,” said 
Moore, in a low voice ; 
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“a glorious 
battle—well fought, and well won, 
and yet for ever to be regretted, for 
the loss of one of Ireland’s bravest 
and most faithful soldiers.” 

“ Grandfather,” cried Nellie, sud- 
denly withdrawing her hands from 
Roger, and blushing scarlet at the 
inadvertence of her own action which 
had placed them in his, “this is Cap- 
tain Moore, who bore my wounded 
father out of the press of battle, and 
to whom we are indebted for that 
last and loving farewell which he 
sent to us in dying.” 

But instead of replying with an 
eagerness corresponding to her own, 
Lord Netterville gazed vacantly upon 
the stranger, evidently without the 
slightest recollection of his name or 
person, and repeated, in a low me- 
chanical voice, his previously-mutter- 
ed welcome. 

“He does not remember!” said 
Roger. “Alas! alas! for that bright 
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intellect, once cloudless as a sum- 
mer’s noon !” 

“Hush, hush!” whispered Nellie. 
“Recollection is beginning to return.” 
And Lord Netterville did, in fact, 
seem to be making a languid effort 
at gathering up his scattered thoughts, 
for he’ looked at Roger, and said 
feebly : 

“You knew my son, sir?—you 
knew my son?—then, indeed, you 
are very welcome. He was a brave 
boy, and fought for his king and 
country—fought and fell—on the 


, field of—the field of—the name— 


which I thought never to forget— 
has almost escaped me.” 

“Benburb,” Roger ventured to in- 
terpose. 

“Benburb! Ay, that was the very 
name—Benburb !—my memory does 
not fail me, sir; but I have been 
nuch tried of late—or we rode too 
far this morning—for I feel very 
faint.” 

He tried to draw back from the 
fire as he spoke, but he tottered, and 
would have fallen if Roger had not 
caught him by the arm, and made 
him sit down upon the settle. 

“He is faint for want of food,” 
said Nellie hastily ; “we have been 
wandering all day among the hills, 
and he has not broken his fast since 
morning.” 

Roger did not answer, but signing 
to her to support Lord Netterville, 
he went straight to some invisible 
ranny in the walls of the hut, and 
drew thence a bottle of strong cordial. 
Pouring a little of this into a broken 
mug, he made the old man swallow 
it, and then stood beside him, anx- 
iously watching the result. Happily 
it was favorable—in a few minutes 
Lord Netterville revived, the color 
returned to his wan cheek, and turn- 
ing to Nellie, he asked her, in a half- 
whisper, “if supper would soon be 
ready?” Shyly, and blushing scar- 


let, Nellie nodded an affirmative, and 
forgetting all her previous shame in 
anxiety for her grandfather, she was 
about to resume her office as cook, 
when, with a half-smile on his face, 
Roger Moore put her quietly aside. 

“Nay, Mistress Netterville, re- 
member that I am master here, and 
that I forbid you to lay hands upon 
that fish? I have always been cook 
in my own proper person to the es- 
tablishment, and I cannot allow you 
to supersede me in the office.” 

“ Forgive me!” said Nellie, tears 
starfing to her eyes, and half fancy- 
ing in her confusion that he was 
angry in earnest. “I could not help 
it, for he was starving.” 

“Do not misunderstand me, I en- 
treat you,” said Roger, in a voice of 
deep and real feeling ; “I should be 
a brute if I objected to anything you 
have or could have done; I only 
meant that I objected to your con- 
tinuing in that office; for so long as 
the daughter of my old colonel is 
under my roof, (even though it be 
but a poor mud sheeling,) she shall 
do no work, with my good-will, unfit 
for the hands of a princess.” He , 
busied himself while speaking in 
drawing forth, from ‘that same re- 
cess in which he had found the cor- 
dial, some thin oaten cakes, a few 
wooden platters, and one or two 
knives and spoons of such massive 
silver, that Nellie could not help 
thinking they were as much out of 
keeping with the rest of the furniture 
as Roger himself appeared to be with 
the hut, of which he was doing the 
honors in such simple and yet such 
courtly fashion. He would not even 
let her hold the platter upon which 
he placed the fish as he took it from 
the embers, and he himself then 
brought it to Lord Netterville, and 
pressed him, as tenderly as if he had 
been a child, to partake of this im- 
promptu supper. 
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The old man yielded, nothingloath, 
and so, indeed, did his grandchild ; 
for, though very fair to look at, no 
goddess was poor Nellie, but a young 
and growing girl with the healthy 
appetite of sixteen. She accepted, 
therefore, Roger’s invitation without 
the smallest affectation of reluctance, 
and sitting down on the floor beside 
her grandfather, shared the contents 
of his platter with innocent and un- 
disguised enjoyment. With all her 
sense and courage, she was as yet in 
many things a perfect child, yielding 
as easily as a child might do to the 
first ray of sunshine that brightened 
on her path, and accepting the hap- 
piness of the present moment as un- 
restrainedly as if never even suspect- 
ing the shadows that were lurking in 
her future. Now, therefore, that she 
felt her grandfather was in safe and 
helpful keeping, she threw off the 
sense of responsibility which had 
weighed her down for months, and 
became almost gay. Color rose to 
her wasted cheek, light sparkled in 
her eyes, and she responded to Ro- 
ger’s efforts to make her feel com- 
fortable and at home, with such in- 
nocent and unbounded faith in his 
wish and power to befriend them, 
that he vowed an inward vow never 
to forsake her, but to guard her, as if 
she had been in very deed his sister, 
through the trials and dangers of her 
unprotected exile. When their meal 
was over, and while her grandfather 
slumbered in the quiet warmth of the 
peat-fire, she told Roger Moore her 
story, simply and briefly as she might 
have told it to a brother, beginning 
at her departure from her ancestral 
home, and ending with her encounter 
with the English strangers among the 
mountains. 

“Tt is Major Hewitson,” said Ro- 
ger, “in whose favor I have been de- 
spoiled of my old home. Major Hewit- 
son and his pretty daughter ‘ Ruth,’ 
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as he chooses to call her, in order to 
blot out the fact that her name js 
Henrietta, and that she had a popish 
queen for her godmother. She for. 
gets it not herself, however,” he add- 
ed, with a smile ; “for her mother 
was of noble race, and they say that 
she is a true cavalier at heart, and 
pines like a caged bird in the net. 
work of demure fanaticism which her 
father has twined around her.” 

“She has a lovely face and a kin 
and honest heart, for certain,” saic 
Nellie. “ She knows you also, now 
think of it ; for she it was who direct- 
ed me to this hut, with a hint that | 
should here find a friend.” 

“ Did she?” said Roger, with gen- 
uine fervour. “ Nay, then, for that 
one good deed I needs must pardon 
her, that she, or her father for her, 
have robbed me of my inheritance, 
And now I think of it,” he added, 
with a touch of sly malice in his 
smile, “ you also, if you came hitl 
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to seek land, must have been bound 


on the same errand ; for both these 
baronies, ‘ Umhall uaghtragh’ and 
‘Umhall ioghtragh,’ is the country of 
the O’Mailly’s, and, in right of my 
grandmother, my own.” 

Nellie blushed scarlet. “ Alas!” 
she said, “I knew not whither or to 
whom they sent us ; but sure am I, 
at all events, that we never would 
have accepted of any home at the 
expense of its rightful owners.” 

“Nay,” said Roger, “I did but 
jest. Would indeed that it was to 
you I had been compelled to yield it! 
In spite of that fact you should have 
had, I promise you, a right royal 
welcome. And now I must needs 
‘explain. This sheeling, you must 
know, is not really my home. _ It is 
but a temporary refuge, of which I 
have two or three along the coast ; 
for I have fought battles enough 
against England’s new-fangled go- 
vernment to have deserved the hon- 
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ors of outlawry at her hands. My 
life consequently has been none too 
safe at any time these six months 
past, and now that yonder gray-hair- 
ed fanatic, who would ask nothing 
better than to seal his title in my 
blood, has got possession of these 
lands, it is of course less secure than 
ever. My most permanent home, 
however, Is on an island, facing the 
bay on this side, and washed by the 
waters of the Atlantic on the other. 
It is poor enough, God knows, yet 
capable of giving better accommoda- 
tion than such a hut as this is.. Will 
you and your grandfather be content 
to share it with me ?” 

Tears rushed into the dark eyes of 
Nellie. 

“Providence is good,” she answer- 
ed simply —“ Providence is very 
good, and gives us friends when we 
least expect them.” 

“Well, then, it is a bargain,” cried 
Roger gayly; “and now, Mistress 
Netterville, come and see the craft 
in which you will have to make the 
voyages” 

He pulled down the “mysterious 
mantle” as he spoke, and Nellie saw 
that, instead of covering the bare 
wall as she had imagined, it merely 
concealed an opening into an inner 
and smaller portion of the hut, built 
right over-the creek, and made to an- 
swer the purpose of a .boat-house. 
Into this.the.water rushed, so as to 
form a basin deep enough for the 
floating of a boat, and one accord- 
ingly lay safe within it, concealed by 
the overhanging roof from observa- 
tion on the outside. 

It was not flat-bottomed like the 
native craft, but had been evidently 
built both for strength and speed by 
one who understood: his» business, 
and its chief. cargo at this particular 
moment seemed ‘to’be a quantity of 
luxuriant heather, 

,To--this-. Roger - pointed with a 
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smile. “If I were a Highlander,” 
he said, “you might suspect me of 
second-sight ; for I have gathered, 
without thinking of it, double the 
usual quantity of heather, that which 
we outlaws perforce use for, bedding. 
I hope you will not mind roughing it 
a little.” 

“JT have roughed it a good deal 
within the last. few months,” said 
Nellie, “ and I do not think you will 
find me difficult to please. Is the 
boat quite safe? I have never been 
out on the real sea before.” 

“ Safe !” said the young man, with 
a little pardonable pride in his dark 
eyes. “I built her myself, and she 
has weathered more than one bad 
storm since the first day that I sailed 
her. I call her the ‘Grana Uaille,’ 
after the stout old chieftainess whose 
island kingdom I inhabit, and which, 
with the other lands of which Major 
Hewitson has robbed me, I inherit 
from my grandmother. But the sun 
is getting low. Do you not think we 
had better start at once, and get the 
voyage over before night-fall ?” 

To this Nellie gladly assented, 
and between them they conducted 
Lord Netterville to the boat. Roger 
arranged the heather so as to form a 
sort of couch, and, with the mantle 
thrown over him to protect him from 
the damp, the old.man found himself 
so comfortable that he settled him- 
self quietly for slumber. Then Ro- 
ger put up his-sail, and with a fresh 
and favorable wind they glided down 
the creek. 

Nellie would not lie down, but she 
sat back in the boat with a lazy kind 
of gladness in her heart, which, right- 
ly interpreted, would probably have 
been found to mean perfect rest of 
body and mind. Such rest as she 
had not felt formonths! The waters 
widened as they approached the bay, 
and Nellie marked each new feature 
in the scene with an interest all the 
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keener and more enjoyable, that 
everything she saw was so unlike 
anything she had ever seen before. 
Accustomed as she had been to the 
tamer cultivation of her native coun- 
try, the savage grandeur of that wild 
west, with its poverty in human life, 
its wealth in that which was merely 
animal, took her completely by sur- 
prise, and she gazed with unwearied 
interest, now on the undulating ran- 
ges of blue mountains which crossed 
and recrossed each other like net- 
work against the sky, then on the 
broad, black tracts of peat and bog 
land which covered the country at 
their feet like a pall; listened now 
to the bittern and plover as they an- 
swered each other from the marshes, 
then to the shrill screams of the cur- 
lews as they rose before the boat, 
darkening the air with their uncount- 
ed numbers ; or she watched a heron 
sweeping slowly homeward from its 
distant fishing-ground—or a grand 
old eagle soaring solemnly upward, 
as if bent on a visit to the departing 
sun; and her delight and astonish- 
ment at last reached their climax in 
the apparition of a seal, which, just 
as they cleared the creek, popped its 
head up above the waves, leaving 
her, in spite of Roger’s laughing as- 
surances to the contrary, well-nigh 
persuaded that she had seen a mer- 
maid. The wind continuing steady, 
Roger shook out his last remaining 
reef, and, responding gayly to the 
fresh impulse, the boat sprang for- 
ward at a racing pace. They were 
in Clew Bay at last, and Nellie ut- 
tered acry of joy—never had she 
seen anything so beautiful before. 
Masses of clouds, with tints just 
caught from the presence of the sun, 
soft greens and lilacs, and pale prim- 
rose and delicate pearly white, so 
clear and filmy that the evening 
star could be seen glancing through 
them, hung right overhead, shedding 
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a thousand hues, each more beautiful 
than the other, upon the bay beneath, 
until it flowed like a liquid opal round 
its multitude of tribute isles. Oppo- 
site, right in the very mouth of the 
harbor, stood Clare Island, all alight 
and glowing, as if it were in very 
deed the pavilion of the setting sun, 
which, as it sank into the waves be- 
yond it, wrapped tower, and church, 
and slanting cliff, and winding shore- 
line, in such a glory of gold and pur- 
ple as made the old kingdom of 
Grana Uaille look for the moment 
like a palace of the fairies. Nellie 
was still straining her eyes for a 
glimpse of the Atlantic on the other 
side, when the deep baying of a 
hound came like sad, sweet music 
over the waters, and Roger slightly 
touched her shoulder. They were 
close to the island; in another mo- 
ment he had run his boat cleverly 
into the little harbor and laid her 
alongside the pier. A huge wolf- 
dog, of the old Irish breed, instantly 
bounded in, nearly oversetting Nellie 
in his eagerness to greet his master. 

Roger laid one restraining hand 
on the dog’s massive head, and re- 
moving his cap with the other, said, 
smiling courteously : 

“ You must not be afraid of Maida, 
Mistress Netterville, she is as gentle 
as she is strong, and has only come 
to add her voice to her master’s, and 
to bid you welcome to the outlaw’s 
home.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


NELLIE slept that night the peace- 
ful slumbers of a child ; but the ha- 
bits of long weeks of care were not 
to be so easily shaken off, and the 
first ray of sunshine that found its 
way through the narrow window of 
her chamber roused her from her 
well-earned repose. Her first im- 
pulse was, as it had ever been of 
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late, to spring from her couch with a 
painful sense of hard duty to be ac- 
complished that very day ; her next 
was to thank God with all the fervor 
of a young and innocent heart for the 
haven of safety into which he had 
suided her at last. Then she lay 
back upon her pillow, and, yield- 
ing to the delightful consciousness 
that there was now no immediate 
call upon her for exertion either of 
body or mind, glanced languidly 
round the dimly-lighted room, and 
endeavored to make a mental in- 
ventory of its contents. It was a 
square chamber, forming the second 
story of the old tower in which Ro- 
ser had taken up his abode, and 
which was all that was yet remaining 
of the old stronghold of Grana Uail- 
le. The apartment had evidently no 
furniture of its own to boast of, but, 
having been used as a sort of lum- 
ber-room, was abundantly supplied 
with articles brought hither from 
more favored mansions. Nellie 
soon perceived that much of this so- 
called limber was of the costliest de- 
scription, and represented probably 
the sum total of all that had been 
saved from the wreck of Roger’s for- 
tune. There were cabinets of curi- 
ous workmanship, a table carved in 
oak as black as ebony, a few high- 
backed chairs of the same material, 
ornaments in gold and silver, some 
of ancient Celtic manufacture, others 
in their more delicate workmanship 
bearing marks of artistic handling, 
which, even to Neliie’s unaccustom- 
ed eye, betrayed their foreign origin. 
There were pictures, too, most of 
them with the dark shadow of a 
Spanish hand upon them, and swords, 
bucklers, weapons, and armor of all 
kinds, old and new, defensive and 
offensive, piled up here and there in 
picturesque confusion in the corners 
of the turret. Nellie had been amus- 
ing herself for some minutes scan- 


ning all these treasures over and over, 
and guessing at their various uses, 
when her attention became suddenly 
riveted upon a huge coffer with bands 
and mouldings of curiously-wrought 
brass, which stood against the wall 
exactly opposite to the foot of her 
bed. She was still quite girl enough 
to be willing to amuse herself by im- 
agining all sorts of impossibilities re- 
specting the contents of this mysteri- 
ous looking piece of furniture, and 
she was watching it as anxiously as 
if she half expected it to open of it- 
self, when the door of the chamber 
was cautiously unclosed, and the old 
woman, who represented the office of 
cook, valet, and everything else in 
Roger’s establishment, crept up to 
her bedside as quietly as if she fan- 
cied her to be sleeping still. 

“God’s blessing and the light of 
heaven be on your sweet smiling 
face,” she ejaculated, as Nellie turn- 
ed her bright, wide-open eyes with a 
grateful smile upon the old hag. “ Lie 
still a bit, a-lannah, lie still, and take 
a sup of this fresh goat’s whey that I 
have been making for you. It will 
bring the color, may be, into your 
pretty cheeks again ; for troth, a-lan- 
nah, they are as pale this morning as 
mountain roses, and not at all what 
they should be in regard to a young 
and well-grown slip of a lassie like 
yourself,” 

Nellie took the tempting beverage, 
which Nora presented to her in an 
old-fashioned silver goblet, readily 
enough ; but checking herself just as 
she was about to put it to her lips, 
she said, gayly: 

“Thanks, a thousand times, my 
dear old woman, but I do not feel 
that I need, it much, and this whey 
would be the very thing for my poor 
old grandfather. He was always ac- 
customed to something of the sort in 
the days when we were able to in- 
dulge ourselves in such luxuries.” 
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“ Lord bless the child !” said the 
delighted Nora. “If she isn’t as gay 
as a bird in its mother’s nest this 
morning, for all the weary worry of 
her last-night’s travels. But there’s 
no need to be sparing of the whey, my 
honey, for sure I’ve a good sup of it 
left on purpose for the old lord as 
soon as ever he awakens. So drink 
up every drop of this, if you wouldn’t 
have the master scold me ; for he 
sent it-up himself, he did, and it’s 
downright mad he’d be if it came 
back to him and it not empty.” 

Something in this speech, or in 
old Nora’s way of. making it, caused 
the blood,.the absence of which she 
had" been just‘deploring, to rush once 
more’ into Nellie’s cheek ; and per- 
haps it was partly to hide this weak- 
ness that she took the goblet without 
another word, and drained it to the 
dregs, playfully turning its wrong 
side’up as.she gave it back to Nora, 
in order to show-her how thoroughly 
her directions had been complied 
with. Made happy on this important 
point, the old woman trotted gayly 
out of the room, and then Nellie 
rose, half-reluctantly, it must be con- 
fessed, and commenced the duties of 
the toilet. .They were simple enough 
in her case, yet difficult, also, from 
their very simplicity. Her hair, long 
and smooth and shining, was easily 
enough disposed in braids, which, 
folded tightly round her head, gave 
a grace and elegance to her appear- 
ance none of the fantastic head-gear 
then in vogue could possibly have 
imparted ; but when she came to in- 
spect the habiliments she had worn 
the day before, and which perforce 
she must wear again that day, she be- 
came painfully, and, perhaps for the 
first time, fully conscious of the dila- 
pidations which time and travel had 
wrought upon them. In vain she 
rubbed out mud and grass stains,. in 
vain she plied her needle. The gar- 
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ments absolutely defied her skill, 
and, painfully conscious of the fact, 
she was about perforce to don them 
as they were, when Nora burst into 
the room with a look of gladness on 
her face, which vanished, however, 
to do her justice, as completely as 
if it had never been, at the sight 
of poor Nellie, shame-faced and sad, 
vainly trying. to smooth her rags 
into something like decent poverty 
around her. 
“God help-you, a-cushla!” she 
cried in a tone of unfeigned com 
passion, laying at the same time her 
withered hand upon the tattered ker- 
chief which Nellie ‘was trying to fold 
round her stately shoulders. “ God 
help ye! and is.this all that them 
black scum of, Saxon robbers left ye 
when they turned ye out upon the 
wide world to seek your fortune ?” 
“Tt cannot.be helped,” said Nellie 
with a little choking in her \ 
though she tried hard to veil it be- 
neath an assumption of indifference. 
“ And after all, these rags do but 
make me seem what in fact 1 am—a 
beggar. Only I hope,” she added, 
with ‘a little nervous laugh, “I hope 
that Colonel O’More” (she had learn- 
ed his military rank and his real 
name, Moore being only its Saxon 
rendering, the night before fr 
Nora). “ will not be utterly disgusted 
this morning when he finds out to 
what a pauper he extended his hos- 
pitality last night.” 
“The colonel? 
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Is it the master 
that you mean? The master be dis- 
gusted! Ah! now, listen to me, 
asthore, and don’t be filling your 
head with them ugly fancies ; for you 
may just take my word for it, and 
don’t I know every turn of his mind 
as well as if I was inside of it? You 
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that he worships the very ground you 
tread on, and would, too, all the 
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the foot or a kirtle to the back, 
Beggar, indeed! Why, could not he 
see for himself last night that you‘had 
been just robbed and murdered like 
out of your own by: them thieving 
Saxons, and wasn’t it for*that very 
reason that, before he ‘went off to his 
fishing this blessed morning,'he gave 
me the key of that big black box, and 
says—says” le, * Nora,.my old wo- 
man, I have been thinking that the 
young lady up-stairs has been so 
long on the road that may be she'll 
be in want of a new dress like ; so, 
as there is nothing. like decent wo- 
man-tailoring to be found: in the is- 
land, may be she’ll condescend to see 
if there’s anything in my poor moth- 
er’s box that would suit her for the 
present.’ And troth, my darling,” 
old Nora went on, “it’s you that are 
going to have the pick and choice of 
fine things ; for she was a grand Span- 
ish lady, she was, and always went 
about among us dressed like a prin- 
cess.” 

Nora had opened the box at the 
beginning of this speech, and with 
every fresh word she uttered, she 
flung out such treasures of finery on 
the floor as fully justified her. pane- 
gyric on the deceased lady’s ward- 
robe. 

Nellie soon found herself the cen+ 
tre of a heap of thick-silks and shiny 
satins, and three-piled velvets and 
brocaded stuffs, standing upright by 
virtue of their own rich material, and 
of laces so delicate and fine, that 
they looked as if she had only to 
breathe upon them in order to make 
them float away upon the air like 
cobwebs. 

She was quite too much of a girl 
as yet to be able to resist a close 
and curious examination of such 
treasures ; nevertheless, her instinct 
of the fitness of things was stronger 
than her vanity, and there was an 
incongruity between these courtly 


habiliments and: her broken fortunes, 
which made her feel that it would be 
an absolute impossibility to wear 
them. Selecting, therefore, a few 
articles of linen clothing, she told old 
Nora that everything else was far too 
fine for daily wear, and began, of her 
own accord, to restore them to their 
coffer. Not so, however, the good 
old Nora. That avy thing could. be 
too fine for the adornment. of any 
one whom “the master ” delighted 
to honor, was a simple absurdity in 
her mind ; and she became so clam- 
orous in her remonstrances, that 
Nellie was fain to shift her ground, 
and to explain that she was bent at 
that moment upon “ taking a long 
ramble by the sea-shore, for which 
anything like a dress of silk or satin 
(Nora’s own good sense must tell 
her) would be, to say the least of it, 
exceedingly inappropriate.” 

At these words a new light seemed 
to dawn upon the old woman’s mind, 
and, plunging almost bodily down 
into the deep coffer in -her eagerness 
to gratify her protégé, she. exclaim- 
ed, “ So it’s for a walk you’d be go- 
ing this morning, is it? and.after all 
your. bother. last night! - Well, well, 
you are young still, and would rather, 
I daresay, be skipping about like a 
young kid among the rocks than sit- 
ting up in silks and satins as grave 
and stately as if you were a princess 
in earnest. Something plain and 
strong? That’s what you'll be want- 
ing, isn’t it, a-lannah? Wait a -bit, 
will you? for I mind me now of a 
dress the old mistress had made 
when she was young, for a frolic, like, 
that she might go with me unnoticed 
to a ‘pattern.’ And may I never sin 
if I haven’t got it,” she cried, diving 
down once more into the coffer, and 
bringing up from its shining chaos a 
dress which, consisting as it did sim- 
ply of a madder-colored petticoat and 
short over-skirt of russet brown, was 
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not by any means very dissimilar to 
the habitual costume of a peasant 
girl of the west at the present hour. 
Nora was right. It was, as ladies 
have it, “the very thing!” Stout 
enough and plain enough to meet all 
Nellie’s ideas of propriety, and yet 
presenting a sharp contrast of color- 
ing which (forgive her, my reader, 
she was only sixteen) she was by no 
means sorry to reflect would be ex- 
ceedingly becoming to her clear, pale 
complexion, and the blue-black tress- 
es of her hair. It was with a little 
blush of pleasure, therefore, that she 
took it’ from the old woman’s hand, 
exclaiming, “Oh! thank you, dear 
Nora. It is exactly what I was 
wishing for—so strong and pretty. 
It will make me feel just as I want to 
feel, like a good strong peasant girl, 
able and willing to work for her living ; 
and, to say the truth, moreover,” 
she added, somewhat confidentially; 
“‘T should not at all have liked mak- 
ing my appearance in those fine Spa- 
nish garments. I should have been 
so much afraid of the O’More taking 
me for his mother.” 

The annunciation of this grave 
anxiety set off old Nora in a fit of 
laughing, under cover of which Nel- 
lie contrived to complete her toilette. 
Madder-dyed petticoat, and russet 
skirt, and long dark mantle, she 
donned them all; but the effect, 
though exceedingly pretty, was by no 
means exactly what she had expect- 
ed ; for Nora, turning her round and 
round for closer inspection, declared, 
with many an Irish expletive, which 
we willingly spare our readers, “That 
dress herself how she might, no one 
could ever mistake her for anything 
but what she really was, namely, a 
born lady, and perhaps even, more- 
over, a princess in disguise.” With 
a smile and a courtesy Nellie accepted 
of the compliment, and then tripped 
down the winding staircase of her 


turret, took one peep at Lord Netter. 
ville as he lay in the room below, in 
the “ calliogh” or nook by the hearth, 
which, screened off by a bent mat- 
ting, had been allotted to him as the 
warmest and most comfortable ‘ac- 
commodation the tower afforded, and 
having satisfied herself that he was 
still fast asleep, stepped out gayly into 
the open air. She was met at the 
door by “ Maida,” who nearly knock- 
ed her down in her boisterous de 
light at beholding her again, and she 
was playfully defending herself from 
the too rapturous advances of her 
four-footed friend when Roger ran 
his fishing-boat alongside the pier, 
and, evidently mistaking Nellie for 
some bare-footed visitor of Nora’s, 
called out in Irish : 

“ Hilloa, ma colleen dhas! run 
back to the tower, will you, and tell 
Nora to fetch me down a basket, and 
you shall have a good handful of 
fish for your pains, for I have caught 
enough to garrison the island for a 
week,” 

Guessing his mistake and enchant- 
ed at the success of her masquerade, 
Nellie instantly darted into the kitch 
en, seized a fishing-creel which was 
lying near the hearth, and rushed 
down to the pier. Roger was still 
so busy disentangling the fish from 
the net in which he had caught them, 
that he never even looked at Nellie 
until he turned round to place them 
in her basket. Then for the first 
time he saw who it was whom he had 
been so unceremoniously ordering 
about upon his commission. Had 
Nellie been rich and prosperous, he 
would probably have laughed and 
made exceedingly light of the matter ; 
but poor, and almost dependent on 
his bounty as she was, he flushed 
scarlet to the forehead, and apolo- 
gized with an eager deference, which 
was not only very touching in itself, 
but very characteristic of the senst- 
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tive and generous-hearted race from 
which he sprung. “ But, after all,” 
he added, in conclusion, smiling and 
laying his finger lightly on the folds 
of Nellie’s mantle, “after all, how 
could I dream that, her weeks of 
weary wandering only just concluded, 
Mistress Netterville would have been 
up again with the sun, looking as 
fresh and bright as the morning dew, 
and masquerading like a peasant 
girl?” 

“But I am not masquerading at 
all,” said Nellie, laughing, and yet 
evidently quite in earnest. “I am 
as poor as a peasant girl, and mean 
to dress like one, ay, and to work 
like one too, so long as I needs must 
be dependent upon others.” 

“Not if I am still to be master 
here,” said Roger, very decidedly, tak- 
ing the fishing-creel out of her hands. 
“Like a wandering princess you 
have come to me; and like a wan- 
dering princess I intend that you 
shall be treated, so long as you con- 
descend to honor me by your pre- 
sence in this kingdom of barren 
rocks,” 


“ But the fish,” said the laughing 
and blushing Nellie ; “in the mean- 
time, what is to be done with the 
fish? Nora will be in pain about it ; 
for she told me last night that there 
wasn’t a blessed fish in the bay that 
would be worth a ‘ thraneen’ if only 
half-an-hour were suffered to elapse 
between their exit from the ocean 
and their introduction to her kitch- 
en.” 

“Nora is quite right,” said Roger, 
responding freely to the young girl’s 
merry laugh ; “and it has cost me 
both time and pains, I do assure you, 
to impress that fact upon her mind. 

3ut Maida has already told her all 
about it; and here she comes,” he 
added, as he caught a glimpse of the 
old woman descending leisurely to- 
ward the pier. “So now we may 
leave the fish with a safe conscience 
to her tender mercies, and, if you are 
inclined for a stroll, I will take you 
up to yonder rocky platform, from 
whence you will see the Atlantic, as 
unfortunately we but seldom see it 
on this wild coast, in all the calm 
glories of a summer day.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MEXICO, BY BARON HUMBOLDT.* 


Some old books, like some old 
married couples, deserve a second 
celebration. Fifty years are surely 
long enough to wait for a rehearsal 
of nuptials ; and a married pair who 
can for a half-century live at peace 
with themselves and the public, re- 
spected and esteemed, receive a me- 
rited recognition and*a- pleasing re- 
compense. Books that have circu- 
lated with an ‘equal longevity and 
enjoyed universal appreciation, have 
also their rights for a share’ of the 
cakes and ale. If the old people 
have only a new coat and a new 
gown, they look young again ; if the 
old favorite volumes: are honored 
with a fresh binding, their backbones 
seems strengthened. It is charming 
to witness an ancient dame clinging 
to the side of her equally ancient 
husband for time almost out of mind ; 
and it has a home look to find two 
venerable tomes, called Volume One 
and Volume Two, supporting and 
comforting each other on the same 
shelf in the library. When one of 
the aged who have trudged on 
through life together drops off, how 
soon the second follows after; and 
when one book is lost or destroyed, 
its companion pines away in dust, 
if not in ashes, till, finally neglected, 
it mysteriously disappears. 

But Baron Humboldt’s two folios 
on New Spain or Mexico indicate 
that time, as yet, has written no wrin- 
kles on their brow. They are good 
for another lease of life of equal 
length ; their high state of preserva- 
tion has imparted a healthy appear- 
ance; and perhaps grandchildren 
hereafter will be delighted to make 
their acquaintance. On the present 


* Essai politique sur le Royaume de Nouvelle- 
Espagne. 2 vols. fol. Chez F. Schoell. Paris. 
41811. 


occasion, the compliments of the 
season, and of the editor, must be 
extended to them. And in the in- 
terchange of courtesies, let us hear 
what they have to say for themselves. 

It is somewhat "surprising in mo- 
dern time§ that Humboldt’s'folios on 
Mexico should have retained so long 
their pré-eriinente. Thebaroh wrote 
upon subjects wherein our knowledge 
is continually increasing, where im- 
portant changes are daily’ made by 
new discoveries; and where a con- 
stant demand is kept up for new 
books. His great essay is devoted 
to branches of political and social 
sciences, which in their nature are 
progressive sciences,—geography, to- 
pography, economical and commer- 
cial statistics. But in the case of 
the baron, an exception is found in 
the general law in relation to the rise, 
reign, and fall of standard authorities. 
His supremacy in the department of 
Mexico was established in the first 
decade of the present age ; it may 
not be destroyed in the last. Yet 
one fact is truly remarkable: his 
essay was published in 1811 in Paris, 
in the most imposing and expensive 
form, in two volumes in folio ; it had 
been anxiously expected ; it was in- 
stantly translated into all the modern 
languages of Europe ; 
with eulogiums and commendations ; 
but no second edition was ever call- 
ed for. This singular fate of a per- 
formance so much extolled, and still 
quoted, needs some explanation ; 
and in giving this, the interest mani- 
fested abroad in the situation of 
Mexico must also be explained ; for 
in truth, the popularity of the essay 
was, for the most part, due to the im- 
portance of and attention bestowed 
upon that rich province of the king 
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of Spain on the western shores of the 
Atlantic. Mexico had been a resplen- 
dent gem in the Spanish crown from 
the time of the conquest by Cortez 
in 1521; it had been the envy of ri- 
yal nations, and often the prize which 
they desired to win ‘from ‘its rightful 
sovereign. England was -eager to 
supply its market.with African slaves, 
in order to gain ‘access to its ports, 
and thereby.stimulate’ the contraband 
trade. France was perpetually on 
suard at ‘the Bahamas to capture its 
bullion fleets, bearing their precious 
cargoes from Vera Cruz to Cadiz. 
The Dutch defeated the best of Spa- 
nish admirals, and carried off the 
richest spoils ; while all three, Eng- 
lish, French, and Dutch cruisers, 
partly privateers, partly public armed 
vessels with their piratical captains 
and crews, in times of profound peace 
made private war on every ship sail- 
ing under the flag of Castile. The 
capital of that far-off country was 
described in the last century as one 
of the wonders of the modern world. 
We read in Sfence’s Anecdotes, that 
a travelled gentlemen who had seen 
several of the most splendid courts 
abroad, stated in the presence of Mr. 
Pope, the poet, that he had never 
been struck so much with anything 
as by the magnificence of the City of 
Mexico, with its seven hundred equi- 
pages and harness of solid silver, and 
ladies walking on the paseo waited 
upon by their black slaves, to hold 
up the trains, and shade with umbrel- 
las their fair mistresses from the sun. 
But this New Spain had nothing at- 
tractive beyond its wealth ; it had no 
arts, sciences, or history ; no litera- 
ture, poetry, or romance. With the 
death of Hernando Cortez, these had 
died out. No one desired more on 
these subjects. But everybody wish- 
ed to learn all that could be learned 
of its prolific revenues, and of its 
enormous resources in the precious 


metals, then supplying the commerce 
of all nations with coin. Nothing 
was talked of, listened to, or consi- 
dered, when discussing the condition 
of that country, except its vast pro- 
duction of silver. “Thank you,” 
said Tom Hood, when dining with a 
London Amphictyon, who was help- 
ing his-plate too profusely, “thank 
you, alderman ; ‘but if it is all the 
same to you, I will take the balance 
in money.” Interest in Mexico. was 
taken in nothing else. 

It ‘must. be remembered that 
credit in commerce is (of. recent 
origin, and paper currency of :still 
more recent creation. Both, com- 
paratively speaking, were in their 
infancy at the close of the last 
century. Precious metals were 
then the sole, or at least the great, 
medium of commercial exchanges ; 
and consequently, silver and gold 
performed a more important part in 
the markets than they do now. They 
were more highly appreciated and 
sought after. Then it was, that the 
Mexican mines yielded the far greater 
portion of the total product ; and, of 
course, the control of these mines 
was supposed to afford the control of 
the commerce of the world.. Econo- 
mists and statesmen, therefore, turn- 
ed their gaze upon that strange land 
beyond sea, as the only land in that 
direction worthy of their notice. But 
the notice bestowed upon it was ab- 
sorbing. Napoleon, availing himself 
of the imbecility of the king of Spain, 
and of the venality of the Prince of 
Peace, endeavored to divert the Mexi- 
can revenues from the royal House of 
Trado at Seville to the imperial trea- 
sury of France. Ouvrard, also, the 
most daring speculator in the most 
gigantic schemes under Napoleon, 
the contractor-general for the armies 
and navy of the French empire, un- 
dertook, on his own responsibility, 
to enter into a private partnership 
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with the Spanish sovereign to mono- 
polize the trade of Mexico, and divide 
equally the profits. Napoleon as- 
sented to this arrangement ; English 
bankers took part in the negotiation ; 
and the British government under 
William Pitt gave it their sanction 
and aid. Yet, strange to relate, all 
this transpired while England was at 
war with France and Spain, and a 
British fleet blockaded the harbor of 
Vera Cruz. These hostile nations 
were drained of money, and wanted 
an immediate supply. France had 
anticipated the public revenues to 
meet the imperial necessity; the 
Bank of England had stopped specie 
payments ; Madrid was threatened 
with a famine from a series of failures 
in the crops at home, and no funds 
were in the royal coffers to purchase 
wheat abroad. Thus all were cla- 
morous for coin, which Mexico only 
could produce. It was known that 
fifty millions of silver dollars were on 
deposit in the Consulado of Vera Cruz, 
awaiting shipment to Spain ; and it 
was well known, also, that, if ship- 
ped, the greater portion of the amount 
would soon find its way to Paris and 
London. In this state of affairs, the 
emergency became so pressing upon 
the belligerents, that their war policy 
was compelled to succumb ; the block- 
ade was raised and the bullion ex- 
ported. We shall not soon forget how 
a similar exigency in the late war 
compelled the Lincoln administration 
to permit provisions being furnished 
to the Confederates, in order to pro- 
cure cotton to strengthen our finan- 
ces. Cotton was king of commerce 
in 1864. Silver was king in 1804. 
England, at the same time, was 
meditating seriously upon the re- 
sources and riches of New Spain. 
Aware of the importance attached 
by the British cabinet to the subject, 
Dumouriez, the distinguished French 
republican exile, then in London, 


addressed Mr. Windham, the Secre. 
tary of War and for the Colonies, a 
paper advocating its conquest. ‘I'he 
general called attention to the fact 
that, once in English occupancy, “ the 
commerce of the two seas will be in 


your hands; the metallic riches of 
Spanish America will pour into Eng: 
land ; you will deprive Spain and 
Bonaparte of them ; and this mone- 
tary revolution will change the politi 
cal face of Europe.” It seems Mr. 
Windham entertained the proj 
and referred it to Sir Arthur Well 
ley. In the sixth volume of the 
Wellington Supplementary Dispatches, 
the proposition is examined. 

While such was the state of public 
opinion in Europe, finding expression 
daily in high quarters, and of which 
the above are only isolated examples, 
Humboldt undertook his scientifi 
expedition to Spanish America, and 
was preparing his great essay 
New Spain. He landed in Mexico 
in March, 1803, and remained in the 
country for one year, engaged in the 
study of the physical structure and 
political condition of the vast realm, 
and in the investigation of the causes 
having the greatest influence on the 
progress of its population and native 
industry. But no printed work could 
be found to aid him in his researches 
with materials, and therefore he re- 
sorted to manuscripts in great num 
bers, already in general circulation. 
He had also free, uninterrupted ac- 
cess to official records ; records which 
for the first time were permitted to 
be examined by a private gentleman. 
Finally, he embodied his topographi- 
cal, geographical, statistical, and other 
collections, into a separate work on 
New Spain, “hoping they would be 
received with interest at a time when 
the new continent, more than ever, 
attracts the attention of Europeans.” 
The original sketch was drawn up in 
Spanish for circulation, and from the 
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comments thereon, he informs us, he 
«was enabled to make many impor- 
tant corrections.” The Zssay reviews 
the extent and physical aspect of the 
country ; the influence of the inequa- 
lities of surface on the climate, on 
agriculture, commerce, and defence of 
the coasts; the population, and its 
divisions into castes ; the census and 
area of the intendencias—calculated 
from the maps drawn up by him from 
his astronomical observations ; its 
agriculture and mines, commerce 
and manufactures ; the revenues and 
military defences. But Humboldt 
very candidly confesses, as incident 
to such an undertaking, that, “ not- 
withstanding the extreme care which 
I have bestowed in verifying results, 
no doubt many serious errors have 
been committed.” It can be readily 
imagined what attention was given 
in Europe to the first rude sketch of 
statistics published by him in 1804-5. 
The cupidity and ambition of mer- 
chants, statesmen, and military men 
were aroused by this first authentic 
revelation of Mexican revenues and 
resources. All nations were anxious 
to learn more ; all classes of people 
listened in wonder to this true ac- 
count respecting the prodigious _pro- 
duction of the precious metals. In 
this pleasing excitement, Humboldt 
was preparing his complete Zssay, 
to satisfy the public desire. Having 
learned caution from the inaccuracies 
pointed out in his first rough publi- 
cation, he was in no great haste to 
send forth the final result of his la- 
bors. Thus, he waited for four or 
five years; and, unfortunately for his 
own profit, he waited too long. The 
interest in Mexico had gone by; the 
golden visions of its boundless opu- 
lence had vanished ; its fascinations, 
that had charmed for years, like some 
castle raised by magic in a night, re- 
splendent with gems of ruby, ame- 
thyst, and jasper, had passed away ; 


the spell of enchantment was broken. 
For the rebellion burst out in 1810, 
and commerce, revenues, industry, 
all perished in the general ruin it 
created. It was now, in common 
estimation, one of the poorest colo- 
nies of Spain ; and what cared the 
public for more Spanish poverty be- 
yond the Atlantic, when too much of 
it already was visible in the penin- 
sula? The great Zssay, therefore, 
when finally published, was not pur- 
chased with impatient eagerness ; it 
fell flat on the market. For Mexico 
was now ruined, the public thought ; 
and so does the public continue to 
think, even unto the present day. 
Thenceforth, Mexican antiquities 
only were attractive. The Zdin- 
burgh Review, in 1811, writing on 
the essay, commences: “Since the 
appearance of our former article on 
this valuable and instructive work, 
a great and, for the present at least, 
lamentable revolution has taken place 
in the countries it describes. Colo- 
nies which were at that time the 
abode of peace and industry have 
now become the seat of violence and 
desolation. A civil war, attended 
with various success, but everywhere 
marked with cruelty and desolation, 
has divided the colonists, and armed 
them for their mutual destruction. 
Blood has been shed profusely.in the 
field and unmercifully on the scaffold. 
Flourishing countries, that were ad- 
vancing rapidly in wealth and civili- 
zation, have suffered alike from the 
assertors of their liberties and from 
the enemies of their independence.” 
The Quarterly Review did not notice 
the Zssay, making no sign of its ex- 
istence. 

It is true, some learned gentlemen 
gave a look into the work, and scien- 
tific men studied it well. But the 
learned and scientific were only a 
small, select number in the general 
mass of readers ; and Humboldt had 
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not designed his information for, and 
waited not the approbation of, the 
select alone, but of all classes alike 
that could read. Europe closed the 
map of Mexico when the revolution 
broke forth, and shut out all further 
inquiry into its political and indus- 
trial condition. ‘Then it was that, 
instead of a cordial greeting with 
open arms at every’ fire side, which 
Humboldt reasonably anticipated for 
his production, the door was almost 
rudely slammed jin his face. He nev- 
er forgot that treatment of the book ; 
he never wrote more upon Mexico ; 
never furnished to the learned or un- 
learned a new edition, with emenda- 
tions and corrections, notes and new 
maps. As it went from the hands of 
the author then, we receive it now. 
At the moment, however, when 
Europe closed the map, America for 
the first time seriously opened it ; and 
just in proportion with receding time, 
as Mexico has faded into insignifi- 
cance from European view, in the 
same proportion with advancing time 
has Mexico loomed up into impor- 
tance with us. They refused to 
Humboldt then the high considera- 
tion his Hssay merited ; we bestow 
upon him now more respect and ven- 
eration than his “Zssay deserves. 
To the European mind, Humboldt’s 
New Spain was Mexico no more ; 
to the American, Mexico is the 
same New Spain—changed, to be 
sure, but still the land for enterprise 
and riches. It was not altogether 
unknown to us before our revolu- 
tion. It had a consideration while 
the States were English colonies ; for 
Northern merchants sometimes smug- 
gled into its ports, and sometimes, 
too, our fillibusters buccaneered on 
its coasts, like other loyal English 
subjects sailing under “the brave 
old English flag.” | When our revo- 
jution came, aid was invoked from 
Spain as well as from France ; for 
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the Spanish sovereign had a person. 
al insult to avenge on the British, 
and Spanish supremacy on the seas 
to maintain. But Spain, though will- 
ing, had, first of all, to concentrate 
her . fleets.’ Orie armada was con- 
tending with the Portuguese in South 
America; another was acting as con- 
voy for the galleons, with ‘cargoes 
of silver, proceeding from Mexico to 
Spain. ‘Treaties with Portugal were 
hastily patched up, and “the ordi- 
nanza of free trade” liberated the con- 
voy from protecting the ships laden 
with the silver. The policy of 
that ordinance Humboldt, and many 
respectable Mexican. writers after 
him, have much misunderstood : and 
they are greatly mistaken in their 
estimate of its beneficial’ effects on 
mining prosperity. After the United 
States became an independent na- 
tion, Spain, in order to be rid of the 
Louisiana incumbrance, which was 
dependent upon the revenues of 
Mexico for support, transferred that 
territory to France ; and Napoleon, 
in turn, sold it to the American go- 
vernment. But did its boundaries 
extend to the Sabine or the Rio 
Grande, on the south? And did 
they. extend to the Russian Pacific 
possessions on the north? ‘These 
were uncertain questions, and hence 
from this purchase originated those 
many diplomatic complications, and 
no less numerous domestic: contro- 
versies, which have been the fruitful 
source of change in cabinets and of 
defeats of national parties, with the 
downfall of not a few distinguished 
men. Hence, also, the first settle- 
ments in Texas ; next the American 
colonists, and the question of annex- 
ation ; the war with Mexico ; the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and 
the acquisition of California. Before 
these measures were decided, how- 
ever, Colonel Burr had already, with 
his band of adventurers, undertaken 
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that mysterious enterprise in the 
same direction, whose object seems 
to have been as vague as the bound- 
aries to be invaded were uncertain. 
Ouvrard, also, had solicited and 
effected the co-operation of leading 
merchants in Northern cities, in his 
joint speculation with the king of 
Spain, for the vast Mexican commer- 
cialscheme. And herein was given 
the great impulse to amassing those 
large private fortunes, by Mr. Gray of 
Boston, Mr. Oliver of Baltimore, Mr. 
Girard of Philadelphia, and the Pa- 
rish family. Subsequently came the 
Mexican revolution, protracted for 
twelve years, during which period the 
commerce of that country, previously 
a Spanish monopoly, was completely 
under the control of Americans. At 
the close of the Napoleon wars Spain 
desired the monopoly restored, in 
order to transfer it to France. This 
movement called forth, in favor of 
free commerce, the celebrated mes- 
sage announcing the Monroe doctrine. 
The message gave umbrage to Rus- 
sia in reference to her American pos- 
sessions, and fixed their ultimate 
destiny. It also forced England to 
disclose her claim for the first time, 
and to exhibit her title to the Vancou- 
ver country south of the Russian— 
a title until. then unheard of and un- 
known to American statesmen. The 
Missouri Compromise grew out of 
the acquisition, of Louisiana, and its 
repeal grew out of the acquisition of 
California, | As a supplement to the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, was 
concluded the treaty for the Messil- 
la Valley, which negotiation sprung 
from a mistake in, Humboldt’s maps, 
faithfully copied -by.Disturnell, in 
giving a wrong location, in longitude 
and latitude, to El Paso on the Rio 
Grande. The invasion of Mexico 
by France in 1862, nearly kindled a 
desolating war between the United 
States and the French empire. Un- 


foreseen obstacles, however, induced 
Louis Napoleon to pause in the con 
quest ; for he had, in its inception, 
been deceived respecting the condi- 
tion of Mexico and the Mexican 
people, and misled as to the easy 
development by France of the abun- 
dant resources of the country. The 
moral support, moreover, extended 
to the liberal party by the American 
government compelled the French 
to abandon an expedition which was 
properly appreciated in all its impos- 
ing magnitude by the emperor, but 
which so many to this day do not 
comprehend. 

No one can fail to be astonish- 
ed in contemplating the large space 
occupied by. Mexico in American 
affairs; the immense acquisition of 
territory made from within her an- 
cient. landmarks; the princely pri- 
vate fortunes accumulated from her 
commerce ; the vast treasures dis- 
covered in. her former mines ; the 
rich agricultural crops gathered from 
her Louisiana valley, her Texas 
loamy soil, and her California plains; 
while, upon the margin of the Missis- 
sippi river, a city, created by Mexi- 
can aid and contributions, has grown 
into an opulent mart of commerce, 
surpassing all other Americar. cities 
in the value of its exports, in the 
happy era of our greatest prosperity. 
Nor can that prosperity ever return 
until New Orleans once more be- 
comes the leading emporium for the 
outlet of the great staples of this re- 
public. It is no less surprising to 
recall the fate of so many statesmen, 
and others of mark, who have risen 
to distinction, or who have been 
forced to retire, from questions grow- 
ing out of their policy toward Mexi- 
co. It isno longer disputed that the 
first fatal error of the first Napoleon 
was his invasion of Spain, thereby 
to control the Mexican revenues ; 
perhaps it will soon be conceded 
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that the first fatal error of Louis Na- 
poleon was, in too closely following 
in the footsteps, in the same direc- 
tion, of his illustrious uncle. Colonel 
Burr, the Vice-President of the United 
States, from his ill-starred adventure, 
fell into disgrace and sunk into an in- 
famous notoriety. General Wilkinson, 
once upon, the military staff of Wash- 
ington, was both the accomplice and 
ruin of Burr, and died in obscurity in 
a voluntary exile. The Missouri Com- 
promise destroyed the aspirations 
of many Northern statesmen who 
opposed its adoption, and shattered 
the popularity of others who afterward 
advocated its repeal. The question 
of annexing Texas was the fatal rock 
upon which were wrecked the hopes 
of President Van Buren for renomi- 
nation ; it defeated Mr. Clay; it elect- 
ed Mr. Polk. In succession to the 
presidency were elected General Tay- 
lor and General Pierce, from their dis- 
tinguished positions in the war with 
Mexico. To the like cause, Colonel 
Frémont was indebted for his popu- 
lar nomination, nearly crowned with 
success. Winfield Scott was made 
a Brevet Lieutenant-General for his 
meritorious services in the Mexican 
campaign, and many of the greatest 
generals in the recent strife, both 
Federal and Confederate, received 
their first practical lessons in the art 
of war on the same distant field. 
To all of these historical celebri- 
ties, the crude statistics or the ela- 
borate Zssay of Humboldt were well 
known ; for Humboldt’s publica- 
tions were the only source of au- 
thentic information on Mexico of 
much value. Other foreign authors, 
who followed after, copied extensively 
from him, and native writers have 
not failed to quote from the same 
source. But although foreign authors 
have drawn more from the Zssay, they 
have been less circumspect in veri- 
fying th. accuracy of its statements ; 
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while the Mexican writers, availing 
themselves sparingly of extracts, 
sometimes, at least, favor the public 
with interesting corrections. Travel- 
lers too often have given us too much 
of Humboldt. Indeed, it may he 
said, they have fed upon him; they 
have imbibed him with their pulque, 
and taken him solid with their toast 
ed tortilla. His Zssay has been pull- 
ed apart leaf by leaf, to be reprinted 
page after page in their, for the most 
part, ephemeral productions. Hum- 
boldt in pieces has been dished up 
to suit all customers. An 
could not be served in more varieties 
of style. Even foreign embassies have 
supplied some of these literary cooks. 
None of them seemed to know that 
man, even in Mexico, must have more 
than Humboldt. Ina fervid imagina 
tion, they thought he could be im- 
proved upon, by reducing the Zssay 
to sublimated extracts. But Doctor 
Samuel Johnson hinted, long ago, 
that extracts from a work are as silly 
specimens of its author as was that by 


oyster 
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the foolish old Greek, who exhibit 
a brick from his house as a specimen 
of its architecture. Mr. Prescott 
the contrary, in his celebrated his 
of the Conquest, with his usual 
criminating judgment, has properly 
availed himself of the Zssay to afford 
his readers a vivid and veracious 
picture of the natural configuration 
of the country. And to understand 
the country properly, this is the pri 
mary lesson to be attentively studied. 
But it is much to be regretted that 
Mr. Duport, in his standard French 
work on the production of its pre- 
cious metals, was misled by errors ex 
isting in the maps accompanying the 
Essay. In consequence, he has made 
serious mistakes in describing its geo- 
logical structure, in the run and in- 
clinations of the strata in the silver 
rock, in the silver-bearing region. 
Whoever desires tocomprehend the 
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political condition and the industrial 
or commercial resources of Mexico, 
ought to commence as Humboldt 
commenced. It is only through a 
strict investigation of its material in- 
terests thatMexicocan be understood. 
To begin with an examination of its 
political history is to begin where 
the labor should end. Mexico, for 
three hundred years, was a colony, 
and, like other colonies, had no his- 
tory, no policy of its own ; no armies, 
no navies, no wars ; nothing of states- 
manship peculiar to itself; for all 
were absorbed in the history of the 
mother country. When emerging from 
acolonial chrysalis, it did not become 
a nation ; it may be somewhat doubt- 
ed if it has even yet reached that 
position. As a republic, its federal 
government has been without a policy, 
its administrations without stability, 
its finances without an exchequer; its 
armies unable to conquer abroad, or 
contend with foreign invaders at 
home; it has no navy; it is almost 
destitute of all the essential elements 
that constitute a people. True, Mexi- 
co has had great vicissitudes of for- 
tune, with changes, frequent changes, 
and for the most part violent over- 
throws, of the federal rulers. But 
these convulsions have produced no 
serious results. The storms passed 
over without indications of wide- 
spread disaster. Sunshine came 
again without any visible improve- 
ment ; no signs of increasing intelli- 
gence, no symptoms of decay to the 
superficial observer; for these petty 
conflicts originated in personal mo- 
tives, and so ended. Having no po- 
litical object, they are devoid of grave 
consideration, of any interest or profit. 
Their civil wars have been of regular 
periodical return, but these wars are 
of no more historical significance 
than the wars of the Saxon Heptarchy. 
Mexico, for many reasons, must still 
be contemplated, while a sovereign 


nation, as she was viewed when a 
viceroyalty of Spain. The country 
now appears in Christendom as an 
enigma full of strange anomalies. In 
the erroneous estimation of most men, 
it is hastening on to ruin and decay : 
calamities that came upon the people 
in their revolt from Spain, and which 
will cling to them until their race is ex- 
tinct. The royal finger of scorn, too, is 
pointed at the republic, as a reproach 
and warning to all republican govern- 
ments of their ultimate failure. It 
would be vain to waste time on its 
political records, to elucidate Mexi- 
can questions. These annals are 
dumb. But to the mountains, the 
mines, the mills, where the rich mine- 
rals are produced and industry is 
developed, the inquirer must go to 
find out what Mexico really is. In 
observing the people in their private 
pursuits, he will imperceptibly be led 
to comprehend their political institu- 
tions. In daily contact with the dis- 
tinct classes, divided into castes, he 
will in like manner be soon conver 
sant with the most noted men. Enig- 
mas will vanish upon nearer approach 
and on closer inspection; anomalies 
will no longer embarrass. Perhaps 
previously formed opinions may be 
shocked, rudely assailed, and demol- 
ished. He may see many lingering 
remnants of Astec superstition in one 
caste, where they often disobey the 
priest ; and much affectation of in- 
fidelity in another, where they kneel 
as suppliants at the confessional to 
crave a blessing. He will perceive 
marks of seeming decay everywhere, 
amid indications of progress. The 
federal government will be pro- 
nounced not only bad, but bad as 
government in a republic can be ; yet 
will he find some consolation in 
knowing that the viceregal govern- 
ment was far worse. In the dregs 
of a popular polity, some protection 
for the people will be manifest, which 
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was denied under a king. He will 
hear Spain, on all sides, spoken of 
with reverence and respect ; he will 
soon understand, on all sides, that 
Spaniards are detested. He will be 
gratified with the cordial welcome 
bestowed upon Americans ; and won- 
der at the common hatred; in all 
classes, to the United States. While 
he is aware that millions upon hun- 
dreds of-millions of dollars, from out- 
lying provinces torn from the nation, 
have been yielded to their neighbor 
on the-north, he will also discover 
that the heart of the. Mexican terri- 
tory has‘not been reached. Nor need 
he be: surprised wher the truth is re- 
vealed, that fhe Liberal.executive will 
sooner forget: the hostile invasion’ by 
France, than: forgive the moral sup- 
port extended to the native cause by 
that American neighbor. 

On the whole, he may’ conclude 
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that the Mexicans, after all, are some. 
what rational and sensible, not entire- 
ly deficient in refinement and intel. 
ligence, or in energy and industry. 
But these opinions can only be forn 
ed by pursuing the method of Hum 
boldt, and bearing his elaborate pro 
duction in mind. By constant com 
parison of his, statements with more 
recent publications from the Mexican 
press on the sdme subjects, not only 
greater accuracy. in details will 
reached, along with later informatio 
but-the- advancement in knowledge 
and wealth will be made apparent. 
It is thus a just estimate of Mexico 
at present with Mexico of the past 
can be formed ; and while many in- 
perfections in the parts of the Zssay 
will be detected, no one can fail to 
admire and appreciate its general 
excellence. 
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“And there shall be one fold.” 


DISCIPLE. 


“ One Fold! Good Lord, how poor thou art, 

To have but one for all ! 

Methinks the rich with shame will smart 
To stand in common stall 

With ragged boors and work-grimed men ; 

And ladies fair, with those who when 
They pray have dirty hands. 

Dost think the wise can be devout 

When, close beside, an ignorant lout 
With mouth wide-gaping stands? 


One Fold. 


some: I would thou wert a richer Lord, 
ntire- And could an hundred folds afford 
intel- Where each might find his place. 
ustry, Look round, good Lord, and thou wilt see 
form Most men the same have thought with me, 
Hum And herd with whom they best agree 
@ pro- In fashion, creed, and race.” 
com- 
more 
xican MASTER. 
t only 
ill be Good child, thou hast a merry thought ! 
ation, But folds like mine cannot be bought, 
ledge Nor made at fancy’s will. 
rent. If any find my fold too small 
exico Tis they who like no fold at all, 
past The same who heed no shepherd’s call, 
y im- Whom wolves will find and kill. 
Z My fold alone is close and warm, 
Shielding its inmates from all harm— 
Its pastures rich and sweet. 
Hither, with gentle hand, I bring 
The peasant and the crownéd king 
Together at my feet. 
Here no man flings a look of scorn 
At him who may be baser born, 
For all as brothers meet. 
The wise speak kindly to the rude ; 
The lord would not his slave exclude ; 
Proud dames their servants greet. 
My fold doth equally embrace 
The men of every clime and race, 
And here in peace they rest. 
Here each forgets his rank and state, 
And only he is high and great 
Who loveth me the best. 
The rich, the poor, the bond, the free, 
The men of high and low degree, 
My fold unites in one with me 
With me, the Shepherd, called The Good, 
Who rules a loving brotherhood. 
Therefore, in that my fold is one, 
Believe me, it is wisely done.” 
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TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF M. VITET. 


SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE ESSENCE 


OF 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, BY 


M. GUIZOT. 


SomE time ago political life seem- 
ed to be the prominent occupation in 
France. M. Guizot was then cau- 
tiously defending his opinions, and 
was really wearing out his energy and 
his life in this work. At that time, we 
have heard it wished more than once, 
not that the struggle should cease, 
but that death might not surprise 
him with his mind occupied solely 
with these passing events. He need- 
ed, as a last favor and at the end of 
an ambitious career, some years of 
quiet and retreat to meditate upon 
the future, and to revive the faith of 
youth by the lessons of riper years. 
He required this for himself, for the 
interest of his soul. Nothing then 
foretold that he would soon be en- 
gaged in the arena of metaphysical 
and religious controversy. The dis- 
putes about these questions seemed 
almost lulled to sleep. Not that 
doubt and incredulity had surrender- 
ed their arms ; they followed their 
accustomed work, but without noise, 
without parade, and without apparent 
success. This was a truce which 
had allowed Christian convictions to 
become reanimated, to increase, and 
to gain ground. The proof of this 
was seen in those gloomy days, when 
the waves of popular opinion, which 
tareatened to destroy, bent, complete- 
ly subdued and submissive and with 
un unlooked-for respect, before sacred 
truths and the ministers of religion. 
This was the natural result of that 


bitter struggle which had lasted for 
fifteen years. The aggressors could 
not undertake two sieges at one time, 
and so political power became the 
target against which all their efforts 
were directed. 

It is not the same now. Power 
is protected by an armor which has 
disheartened its adversaries; and the 
more surely it is guarded, the more 
exposed and compromised are other 
questions,’ which equal or even ex 
ceed it in importance. The spirit of 
audacity and aggression compensates 
itself for the forced forbearance from 
politics, imposed upon it by the poli- 
tical power. It sees that in religious 
matters the ground is not so well 
protected ; it feels more at ease there 
and not nearly so hard pushed. From 
this fact there arises a series of bold 
attacks of a new order, which scan- 
dalize the believing, and astonish the 
most indifferent, when they think for 
a moment of the preceding calm. It 
is no longer men or ministers, it is 
not a form of government, it is God 
himself whom they attack? We do 
not ask that the government should 
place the least restriction on the 
rights of free thought, even should 
it be to the advantage of the truths 
that we venerate the most. We 
desire to state the fact, and nothing 
more. It may be that these attacks 
are not important enough to cause 
as much anxiety as they have done. 
They are passionate, numerous, and 
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skilfully arranged ; but they cannot 
shake the edifice, and will serve ra- 
ther to strengthen it, by summoning 
to its aid defenders who are more 
enlightened, and protectors who are 
more vigilant. Still, they are a great 
source of trouble. The restlessness, 
the distress, and the vague fears that 
the agitation of political affairs seem- 
ed alone capable of producing, now 
arise in the heart of the domestic 
circle and in the depths of the indi- 
vidual soul from these new discus- 
sions. It is not personal interests 
that are now risked, -but souls that 
are in danger ; and if the crisis is 
apparently less violent and intense, 
it is really graver and more menac- 
ing, and no one can remain neutral 
in the struggle. 

And so M. Guizot wishes to take 
a part, and has entered the fray. He 
is of the number who, at certain 
times and upon certain subjects, do 
not know how to be silent. In poli- 
tics he held back and he forbore. 
He saw the events, but he did not 
say what he thought of them. His 
debt in politics is now amply paid ; 
all the more since he owed it to him- 
self, as well as to his cause, to re- 
establish the real sense, the true phy- 
siognomy of the things he did. He 
had to explain clearly his views, his 
intentions, his acts; to interpret 
them and to comment upon them, 
we can almost say, to finish them 
during his own life ; to give the true 
key to his future historians; in a 
vord, to write his own memoirs. 
This was his duty, and he has acted 
rightly in not delaying it. It was 
not less for other ends, and in the 
design of a greater work, that he 
wished for twenty years’ solitude and 
repose at the end of his life. His 
desire was heard. The days of calm 
and retreat have come, not, perhaps, 
at the time that he desired, and still 
less under conditions that he would 


have chosen, but for his glory they 
are such that he can well think them 
fruitful, worthy, valuable, full of vi- 
gor and of ardor. Happy autumn! 
when the recollections of the world 
and the echoes of political strife are 
only the recreation of a soul inces- 
santly engaged with more serious 
problems. It is in these heights, 
in these serene regions, while he is 
questioning himself on his destiny 
and on his faith, that war has come 
to seek him ; not the personal war of 
former times, but another kind of 
war, less direct and more general, 
yet perhaps more proveking. He is 
not the man to refuse the contest. 
Under the weight of years that he 
bears so well, stronger, more resolute, 
younger than ever, he has entered 
the arena ; he will be militant until 
the end. 

What will he do? What is his 
plan? What position will he take ? 
The volume which is before us is an 
answer to these questions. It is only 
a first volume ; but it is complete in 
itself, itis a work that one cannot 
study too closely, nor diffuse too 
widely. The developments, the addi- 
tions, and the supplements which the 
three remaining volumes will soon 
add to the work, will, without doubt, 
make it still more comprehensive 
and solid ; but as it is now, we con- 
sider it, without any commentary 
whatsoever, to be a most effective re- 
ply to the attacks which have recent- 
ly been levelled against Christian 
doctrines, or, to speak more correct- 
ly, against the essence of all reli- 
gion. 

Before entering into the work, let 
us say something of the manner in 
which it is written. We are not 
going to speak of the author’s style. 
We would announce nothing new to 
the world by saying that M. Guizot, 
when he has time and really tries, 
can write as well as he speaks. His 
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pen for many years has followed a 
law of progress and of increasing 
excellence. He has shown in these 
Meditations a new skill, perhaps 
higher than in his M/emoirs even, in 
the art of clothing his ideas in excel- 
lent language ; learnedly put together, 
yet without effort or stiffness, true in 
its coloring, sober in its effects, al- 
ways clear and never trivial, always 
firm and often forcible. Something 
more novel and more characteristic 
appears in this book. It is in reality 
a controversial work, but a contro- 
versy which is absolutely new. It is 
more than courteous, it is an émper- 
sonal polemic. The author has, cer- 
tainly, always shown himself respect- 
ful to his opponents; he has ever 
admitted that they could hold differ- 
ent opinions from his in good faith ; 
and even at the rostrum, in the heat 
of contests, his adversaries were not 
persons, they were ideas; but the 
people he disputed with were always, 
without scruple, called by their 
names. Here it is different ; there 
is not a single proper name, the war 
is anonymous. In changing the at- 
mosphere—in passing, if we can be 
allowed the expression, from earth to 
heaven, or, at least, from the bar to 
the pulpit, from politics to the gos- 
pel, he changes his method and takes 
a long step in advance. He endea- 
vors to leave persons entirely out of 
consideration, for they only embarrass 
and embitter the questions. He for- 
gets, or at least he does not tell us, 
who his adversaries are ; he refutes 
them, but he does not name them. 
Is not this discretion at once, 
good manners and good taste? It 
is also something more. Without 
doubt, by speaking only of ideas and 
not of those who maintain them, one 
loses a great means of effective ac 
tion. In abstract matters, proper 
names referred to here and there are 
a very powerful resource—they arouse 
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and excite attention, they give 
rest and life to the argument ; but 
what is gained on one hand is fre- 
quently lost on another. The use of 
proper names, though it may have 
nothing to provoke irritation, still 
ways incurs the danger of causing the 
debate to degenerate into a pers 
dispute. The questions are reduced 
to the capacity of those who sustain 
them. Better take a plainer and 
more decided path, and keep persons 
completely out of view. M. Gui 
has done well. In no part of his 
book is there reason to regret the vi 
vacity and attraction of a more di 
rect polemic ; whilst the 
and the omission of names, witl 
really changing or diminishing 
questions, spread a calm gra 
throughout the work, almost a per- 
fume of tolerance, which gains 
confidence and 
him to allow himself to be convin 
It is true that this kind of polemics 
can only be maintained when g1 
ness of thought compensates for the 
lack of passion. It is necessary to 
take wing, mount above questions, 
conquer all and enlighten all. Such 
is the character of these Meditation 
The comprehensiveness of his views, 
the greatness of his plan, and 
clearness of his style, alike im 
upon it the seal of true originality. 
It is nota theology that M. Gui 
has undertaken ; he has not written 
for doctors; he discusses neither 
texts nor points of doctrine ; he does 
not attempt to solve scholastic diffi- 
culties ; still less does he wish to 
mingle in the discussion of incidental 
events, to descend to the questions 
of to-day, and to follow, step by step, 
the crisis which agitates the Christian 
world atthis time. He has grappled 
with more weighty and more perma- 
nent questions. He wishes to show 
clearly the truth of Christianity in its 
essence, in its fundamental dogmas, 
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or rather in its simplicity and innate 
creatness, without commentary, inter- 
pretation, or human work of any 
kind, and consequently before all 
disunion, schism, or heresy. He 
has tried to expose the pure idea of 
Christianity, so that he can be more 
able to demonstrate its divine cha- 
racter. 

Such is his intention. What has 
he done to attain it? The book it- 
self must answer this question. But 
in these few pages how can we speak 
of it? How can we analyze a work 
when one is tempted to quote every 
paragraph? And on the other hand 
to give many extracts from a book, is 
only to mutilate it and give an incor- 
rect idea of its real value. Let us 

y try, then, to say enough to in- 
spire our readers with the more pro- 
fitable desire of studying M. Guizot 


1 


himself. 


Tue beginning and the foundation 
of these AZeditations is a well-known 
truth, which the author establishes 
with absolute certainty, and which at 
this time it is useful to keep in mind. 
This truth is, that the human race, 
since its first existence and in every 
place where it has existed, has been 
engaged in trying to solve certain 
questions which are, so to speak, per- 
sonal to it. ‘These are questions of 
destiny, of life rather than science, 
questions it has invincibly tried to 
determine. For example, Why is man 
in this world, and why the world it- 
self? Why does it exist? Whence 
lo they come, and where do they both 
tend? Whohasmadethem? Have 
they an intelligent and free Creator? 
or are they merely a product of blind 
elements? If they are created, if we 
have a Father, why, in giving us life, 
has he made it so bitter and painful ? 
Why is there sin? Why suffering 


and death? Is not the hope of a 
better life only the illusion of the un- 
happy ; and prayer, that cry of the 
soul in anguish, is it only a sterile 
noise, a word thrown to the mocking 
wind ? 

These questions, together with oth- 
ers which develop and complete them, 
have excited the deepest interest of 
the human race since it first existed 
upon the earth, and it alone is inte- 
rested in them. They speak only to 
it; among all living creatures, it 
alone can comprehend and is affect- 
ed by them. This painful yet grand 
privilege is the indisputable evidence 
of its terrestrial royalty ; it is at once 
its glory and its torment. 

This series of questions, or rather 
mysteries, M. Guizot places at the 
beginning of his Meditations, under 
the title of atural Problems. Man, 
indeed, possesses them by his very 
nature ; he does not create or invent 
them, he merely submits to them. 
We do not mean by this that for hu- 
manity in general these problems are 
not obscure and confused, without a 
distinct form or outline, surrounded 
with uncertainties and frequently ra- 
ther seen than clearly apprehended. 
This must be true of the great mass 
of mankind, who live from hand to 
mouth, who go and come and work, 
absorbed in petty pleasures or occu- 
pied with dreary toil. Still we think 
that there is not a single one, even 
among these apparently dull and 
heedless men, in whatever way he 
may have lived and whatever hard- 
ships he has had to sustain, who has 
not at least once in his life caught a 
glimpse of these formidable questions 
and felt an ardent wish to see them 
solved. Make as many distinctions 
as you, please between races, sexes, 
ages, and degrees of civilization ; di- 
vide the globe and its inhabitants by 
zones or Climates ; you will no doubt 
discover more than one difference in 
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the way in which these problems are 
presented to the soul; you will find 
them more or less prominent, and 
more or less attention paid to them ; 
but you will find a trace of them 
everywhere and among all people. 
It is a law of instinct, a general law 
for all times and places. 

If such is our lot, if these ques- 
tions necessarily weigh upon minds, 
these questions which are “the bur- 
den of the soul,” as M. Guizot calls 
them, are we not really compelled to 
try to solve them? It is on our part 
neither vain curiosity, nor capricious 
desire, nor frivolous habit which leads 
us to attempt it. It is a necessity, 
quite as serious and as natural to us 
as the problems are themselves; a 
need we feel in some way to have lift- 
ed from us the weight which oppresses. 
We must have a reply at any cost ; 
who can give it to us? 

Faith or Reason? Religion or Philo- 
sophy? 
what a very limited manner reason, 
science, and all purely human re- 
sources suffice to satisfy us. It can 
be said that, from the very infancy of 
human society up to the present day, 
it has been from the various religions, 
thought to be divine and accepted as 
such by faith, that humanity has ask- 
ed these indispensable responses. 

We readily see from this, what a 
deep interest is attached to these 
natural problems. Who will presume 
to tell us that religion proceeds from an 
artificial and temporary want, which 
men have gradually overcome, if the 
problems to which it answers are 
inherent in the race and can only 
perish with it? It is the constant 
work and watchword of every ma- 
terialistic and pantheistic system to 
distort the character of these pro- 
blems and make them simply acci- 
dental and individual, the result of 
temperament or of circumstances. 
Farther than this, they had not yet 


At every moment we see in 
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gone. They did not dare to deny 
in the face of universal testimony, the 
continued existence of the probl ms 

They disguised their 





themselves. t 

significance, they did not aspire to 
destroy them. Now they take an- 
other step. In order to get the ad- 
vantage in answering, they begin by 
suppressing the questions. This js 
the characteristic feature, the first st p 
of a system which makes a great deal 
of noise in the world to-day, although 
it only claims to reproduce efforts 
which have been already more than 
once defeated. It has, however, this 
kind of novelty, this advantage over 
its associates which, like it, have js 
sued from pantheism, that it is not 
vague. It sets forth its opinions 
clearly and without equivocation, and 
by this fact this school of philosophy 
has gained the title by which it is 
commonly known. We need hardly 





say that it is to Positivism that w 
are alluding. This promises with 
the greatest seriousness, if we will 


only lend it our attention, to free 
humanity from these untoward pro- 
blems which now torment it. 

Its remedy is extremely simp! 
simply says to the human race, Wh 
do you seek to know whence you have 
come and what is your destiny? Y 
will never find out a word of this. Do 
then your real duty. Leave these vain 
fancies. Live, become learned, study 
the evolution of things, that is to say, 
secondary causes and their relations; 
on this subject science has wonders 
to reveal to you ; but final causes and 
first causes, our origin and our desti- 
ny, the beginning and the end of the 
world, these are all pure reveries, 
words completely without meaning! 
The perfection of man as well as of 
society consists in taking no notice 
of these things. The mind becomes 
more enlightened, the more it leaves 
in obscurity your pretended natural 
problems. These problems are real- 
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ly a disease, and the way to cure it is, 
not to think of them at all. 

Not to think of them! Ingenuous 
proposition! Wonderful ignorance 
of the eternal laws of human nature! 
“Our age,” say they, “inclines to 
these ideas : but let us not be disturb- 
ed by this.” Men will not be per- 
suaded by speaking to them in such 
a clear way, any more than Don Juan 
could overcome Sganarelle by his dis- 
courses on “two and two are four.” 
Positivism not only attempts the im- 
possible, but it frankly acknowledges 
it. Let us suppose for a moment 
that by some miracle it should tri- 
umph ; that man, in order to please 
this system, should cease to pay any 
attention to the problems which beset 
him, should renounce the idea of fa- 
thoming these questions, and should 
despise every attempt at a religious 
or even a metaphysical solution, every 
inspiration toward the Infinite. How 
long does any one believe this would 
continue? We do not think that the 
human mind would consent to be thus 
mutilated and imprisoned for two days 
in succession. Were this system far 
more fascinating, the human soul 
would still rise above the limit to 
which Positivism would confine it, 
and would say with a great poet: 


“Je ne puis, l’infini malgré moi me tourmente.” 


And so we see, whatever may hap- 
pen, Positivism is not destined to give 
us the solution of these natural pro- 
blems. After, as before, its appear- 
ance, the mystery of our destiny 
claims the attention of the human 
race. 

M. Guizot describes another at- 
tempt, of an entirely different charac- 
ter. It is apparently less bold, for 
its aim is not to suppress inquiry, 
but merely to elude any definite so- 
lution of these natural problems. It 
cannot be properly called a system ; 
it is rather a state of the individual 


soul, which not unfrequently is found 
among cultivated minds ; it is a ten- 
dency to substitute what is called re- 
ligious sentiment for religion itself. 
They do not deny the great mysteries 
of life, but consider them as being 
very serious and extremely embar- 
rassing. Butin the place of precise so- 
lutions and categorical replies, which 
could be required of a system main- 
taining fixed and clearly defined dog- 
mas, they content themselves with fre- 
quent reveries and long contempla- 
tions. “This is,” say they, “the re- 
ligion of enlightened intellects ; we 
care for no solutions, for they only 
serve to agitate and annoy.” It of- 
fers acomplete contrast to Positivism. 
That recommends us, as a sort of mo- 
ral hygiene, never to think of invisi- 
ble things; but these “enlightened 
minds” would have us reflect much, 
if not Continually, upon them, but 
always with the proviso that we must 
come to no conclusion. 

The human race will not be satis- 
fied with these modes of interpreting 
its destiny. It requires something 
more than the blind negations of the 
one, or the vague aspirations of the 
other. Man is not merely an intel- 
lectual or an emotional being ; he is 
both united. He requires real an- 
swers, and not beautiful dreams ; he 
requires true replies, which satisfy his 
intellect as well as his heart, which 
point out the way he must take, 
which sustain his courage, which ani- 
mate his hope and excite his love. 
The ideal that he seeks is a system 
of facts, of precepts, and of dogmas, 
which will correspond to the wants 
that he finds within himself. Let us 
search for it, for it is the great ques- 
tion for us all. As we have already 
said, there are two sources from 
which we may hope to learn the truth, 
one entirely human, the other half 
divine. Does the first suffice? Let 
us see. 
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II, 


IF science can reply to the appeals 
of our souls, if by its own power and 
light it can reveal to us the end of 
this life, can make us see clearly the 
beginning and the end, so much the 
better ; we will cling to science with- 
out asking for anything more. We 
have this exact and sure guide com- 
pletely within our control; why should 
we seek adventitious aid and inexpli- 
cable revelations? Itistrue that eve- 
rybody cannot be learned, but every- 
body believes in science. However 
scanty her proof may be, the most 
rebellious yield as soon as she has 
pronounced her decision. There 
is no schism or heresy with her. 
If sometimes the savans quarrel, 
which they can do perhaps even 
better than other men, they are not 
long in finding a peacemaker: they 
take a retort, a microscope, or a 
pair of scales; they weigh, com- 
pare, measure, and analyze, and 
the process is terminated: until new 
facts are ascertained, the decree is 
sovereign. What an admirable per- 
spective opens before humanity if 
these hidden questions, which now 
puzzle and confuse, will in the future 
be cleared up and accurately deter- 
mined by the aid of science. Time 
and the law of progress give us an 
easy way of putting an end to our 
perplexities. The fruit of divine know- 
ledge, the old forbidden fruit, we can 
now pluck without fear, and we can 
satiate ourselves without danger of a 
fall! 

Unfortunately, all this is only a 
dream. In the first place, the autho- 
rity of science is not always admitted. 
It has more or less weight, according 
to the subject it may treat. In the 
investigations of natural things, in 
physics, and in mathematics, its de- 
cisions are law. But when it leaves 
the visible world, when it turns to the 
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soul, interminable controversies arise. 
Its right to be called science is then 
disputed ; for it appears to be only 
conjectural, and half the time its 
principal efforts consist in trying to 
demonstrate that it has the right + 
be believed. This is exactly the 
kind of science with which we hay 
todo. The questions which disturb 
man are not the problems of algebra 
or chemistry ; they are the secrets of 
the invisible world. We cannot ex. 
pect unanswerable solutions of these 
doubts, for science, in the field of 
metaphysics, has none such to give 
us. 

Can science gratify its fancy in 
these investigations with perfect lib 
erty and without limit? No, an 
impassable barrier opposes and im 
prisons it in the invisible universe, 
as well as in the breast of physical 
and material nature. All science, 
whatever it may be, has its dete 
mined limit in the extent of fir 
things. Within this limit, everything 
is in its power ; beyond it, everythit g 
escapes it. Could it possibly | 
otherwise? It is the product of our 
mind, which is finite ; how then ¢ 
human science be anything but the 
explication of the finite? Induction, 
it is true, transports us to the extrem 
frontier of this material world, to tl 
door of the infinite, and the results 
of induction are with reason called 
scientific ; yet what does this wonder- 
ful faculty, this great light of science, 
really do? Nothing else than to putus 
face to face with the unknown myste 
ries which are completely closed to us. 
It shows them in perspective, it makes 
us see enoughto persuade us that 
they really do exist, but not enough 
to make known any truth precisely, 
exactly, practically, or experimental- 
ly—in a word, scientifically. The in- 
visible finite, that is to say; the hu- 
man soul, the dwelling of the human 
£ go, science is capable of explaining ; 
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the invisible infinite, the supreme, 
creative spirit, escapes it completely. 
But this is exactly what must be pene- 
trated and thoroughly known, if we 
expect to resolve the great problems 
which concern our destiny in a sci- 
entific manner. It is then impossi- 
ble, it is more than an illusion—it is 
folly to hope for a solution of these 
questions from human science. 

Is this equivalent to saying that 
philosophy is powerless to speak to 
us about natural problems ? that it 
has nothing to say to us about our 
duties, our hopes, our destiny? No, 
certainly not. It is qualified, it has 
the right to treat of these questions ; 
to treat concerning them, not to re- 
solve them. The most daring effort 
of spiritual philosophy can never 
span the abyss ; it can only make the 
borders more distinct. Noble task, 
ifter all! A sound philosophy, which 
abstains from useless hypotheses, 
which gives us that which it can give, 
namely, the clear proof that an invi- 
sible order does exist, that realities 
are behind these mysterious pro- 
blems, that they justly disturb us, 
that we are right in wishing to solve 
them ; all this, certainly, is not worth- 
less knowledge nor a trifling success 
for the human race. As soon as this 
philosophy flourishes in a place, if it 
only among a small number of 
generous spirits, the perfume is spread 
abroad, and, little by little, one after 
another, the whole people feel its in- 
fluence, and society is reanimated, 
elevated, and purified. And religion, 
we do not fear to say it frankly, is 
badly advised and wants prudence, no 
less than justice, when, in the place 
of accepting the aid of this system 
aid welcoming it as a natural auxi- 
liary, seeing in it a kind of vanguard, 
which is to prepare minds and over- 
come prejudices, she keeps it at a dis- 
tance almost with jealousy, combats 
it, provokes it, places it between two 


fires, and loads it with the same blame 
and bitter reproaches as the blindest 
errors and the most perverse doc- 
trines receive. If these unfortunate 
attacks had not been made, perhaps 
we should not see certain reprisals, an 
excess of confidence, and a forgetful- 
ness of its proper limits that its friends 
do not now always avoid; for if it 
is true that we should be just toward 
it, it is no less true that it should be 
held in check. M. Guizot, as a real 
friend, has frankly rendered it this 
service. Perhaps no one before him 
has traced with so sure a hand the 
limits of philosophical science. He 
claims for it the sincerest respect, and 
ably sustains its legitimate authority, 
but clearly points out the limit that 
must not be passed. 

More than one, its adherents will 
complain: “ You discourage us. If 
you wish us to maintain the invisible 
truths against so many adversaries, 
do not deprive us of our weapons ; 
do not tell us in advance how far we 
may go; let us trust that some day 
this gate of the infinite, at which we 
have struggled for so many centuries, 
will at last be opened.” 

We could answer: “If you had 
only made some progress during these 
centuries, we could hope for more in 
the future. We would not have the 
right to say, ‘ So far shall you go, but 
no farther.’ But where are the ad- 
vances of metaphysics? Who has 
seen them? Possibly there has been 
a progress in appearance, that there 
is now more clearness and more me- 
thod. In this sense, the great minds 
of modern times have added some- 
thing to the legacy of the philoso- 
phers of ancient history ; but the 
inheritance has ever remained the 
same. Who will presume to boast 
that he knows more of the infinite 
than did Socrates, Aristotle, and 
Plato? The natural sciences seem 
destined toincrease. Feebleat first, 
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they gradually go from victory to vic- 
tory, until they have created an em- 
pire, which is constantly increasing 
and always more indisputable. Meta- 
physical science, on the contrary, is 
great at its birth, but soon becomes 
stationary; it is evidently unable 
ever to reach the end it is ever seek- 
ing. If anything is needed to prove 
this immobility of metaphysics, it 
will be done by referring to the con- 
stant reappearance of four or five 
great systems, which in a measure 
contain all the thousand systems 
that the human mind has ever, or 
willever invent. From the very begin- 
ning of philosophy, you see them ; at 
every great epoch, they are born again ; 
always the same under apparent diver- 
sities, always incomplete and partial, 
half true and half false. What do 
these repeated returns to the same 
attempts, ending in the same result, 
teach us, unless the eternal inability 
to make asingle advance? Evident- 
ly man has received from above, 
once for all and from the earliest 
times, the little that he knows of me- 
taphysics ; and human work, human 
science, can add nothing to it.” 

If, then, you rely on science to 
pierce the mystery of these natural 
problems, your hope isin vain. You 
see what they can attain—nothing but 
vague notions, fortified, it is true, by 
the firm conviction that these pro- 
blems are not illusory, that they rest 
upon a solid foundation, on serious 
realities. 

Is this enough? Does this kind 
of satisfaction suffice for your soul ? 





What does it signify if a few minds, 
moulded by philosophy, comprehend 
ing everything in a superficial man. 
ner, remain in these preliminaries 
contented with this half-light, and 
need no other help to go through life, 
even in times of the most severe 
trial? We are willing to grant what 
they affirm of themselves, but what 
can be concluded from this? Hoy 
many minds of this character can be 
found? It is the rarest exception 
The immense majority of men, tl 
human race, could not live und 
such a system; it is too great 
stranger to the philosophical spi 











it has too limited a perception of 
invisible. All abstraction is Hebrew 
forit. And even supposing tha 
vague responses that come from sci 
ence were to be presented in a1 
accessible form; still the essential 
facts would be for most men with: 
value or efficacy, and a most inade 
quate help. 

What is the human race going t 
do if, on one side, it cannot do with 
precise responses and dogmatic 1 





is: 


tions concerning the invisible infinite, 
and if, on the other, science is the only 
means of attaining this end? If it 
aspires to learn truths which tran 
scend experience, and yet takes ex 
perience for its only guide? If, i 
short, it will only admit and acc 
the facts that it observes, confirn 
and verifies itself? How shall we 
escape from this inextricable diffi- 
culty? 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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COWPER, KEBLE, WORDSWORTH ; OR, “ QUIETIST” 
POETRY, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON SOCIETY. 


Tue Spanish priest, Michael Mo- 
linos, who spent the last eleven years 
of his life in the prisons of the In- 
quisition, was destined to exert con- 
siderable influence over many of the 
most thoughtful and gifted spirits of 
his age. It was in 1675, and in the 
heart of Rome, that he published a 
Spiritual Guide, in which he pointed 
out various methods calculated to 
raise the soul to a state of contem- 
plation and quietude, in which she 
makes no use of her faculties, is un- 
concerned about all that may hap- 
pen, and‘even about the practice of 
good works and her own salva- 
tion; reposing on the love of God, 
and, through his presence, safe, all- 
sufficient, and entirely blest. It can 
be easily imagined how atceptable 
the unction of ascetic eloquence 
might render such doctrine to minds 
mystically disposed. Multitudes in 
every age are ready to run after any 
quack of human happiness who is in- 
genious enough to hide his fallacies 
under a show of reason ; and Mo- 
linos had this advantage over many 
charlatans, that before deceiving 
others he had completely deceived 
himself. He was honest, therefore, 
and certainly a great advance on the 
Quietists of the 14th century, called 
in Greek Hesuchasts, who in their 
monastery on Mount Athos passed 
whole days in a state of immobility, 
“contemplating,” as their historians 
say, “their nose or their navel, and 
by force of this contemplation finding 
divine light.” Molinos found many 
partisans in Italy and in France, 
Where his system was fervently em- 
braced by the celebrated poetess and 
mystic, Madame Guyon, who con- 
ceived herself called from above to 


quit her home and travel, inculcating 
everywhere the gospel of quietism. 
Fenelon, whose sweetness and good- 
ness flung a charm around every 
opinion he expressed, adopted in 
part the theories of Molinos, and 
Madame de Maintenon herself is 
numbered among Madame Guyon’s 
converts to the Spaniard’s novel and 
dreamy creed. 

The inmates of Port-Royal, and 
the Jansenists in general, had, as 
may be conjectured from the example 
of Fenelon, strong affinities for quiet- 
ism; and the sympathy entertained 
for their sufferings by English Cal- 
vinists in the last century, sufficient- 
ly accounts for the poet Cowper be- 
coming an admirer of Madame Guy- 
on’s writings, and imitating in the 
Olney Hymns many of her fervent 
compositions. 

Without falling into the errors of 
the Quietists, Cowper imbibed much 
of their spirit, and transfused it into 
his verses very happily. His poetry 
is essentially of a quietist descrip- 
tion, provided the term be under- 
stood in a favorable sense. His 
mind was naturally tranquil, and 
even during the melancholy of his 
later days, his mental aberration 
partook of the original placidity of 
his character. His rhythm is musi- 
cal, his language choice, and the 
flow of his thoughts calm and tran- 
quillizing. He discards stormy and 
passionate themes from instinct ra- 
ther than resolve. He delighted in 
such subjects as “ Truth,” “ Hope,” 
“Charity,” “Retirement,” “Mutual 
Forbearance,” and 


“* Domestic happiness, the only bliss 
Of Paradise that has survived the Fall.” 


And he has clustered around them 
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all the graces of poetry and charms 
of Christian philosophy. In that 
work in which his powers are ex- 
hibited to most advantage and at 
greatest length —Zhe Zask—he has 
touched on every topic that is most 
soothing, and in verses, many of 
which have become proverbs, has ex- 
pressed, with unrivalled precision and 
ease, thoughts and feelings common 
to every Christian who is 





** Happy to rove among poetic flowers, 
‘Though poor in skill to rear them.” 


He is never obscure, his emotions 
are never fictitious, his humor is 
never forced, nor his satire pointless. 
Hence he became popular in his 
generation, and has lost no particle 
of the credit he once obtained. 
Brighter stars than he have in the 
present century come forth and daz- 
zled the eyes of beholders, by the in- 
tensity of their radiance and the 
boldness of their career; but they 
have not thrown the gentle Cowper 


into the shade. He still shines 
above the horizon, “a star among 


the stars of mortal night,” of heaven- 
ly lustre, unobtrusive, steadfast, and 
serene. He still exerts a wholesome 
influence on society, still refreshes 
us in the pauses of the battle of life, 
still refines the taste, fills the ear 
with melody, elevates the soul, and 
fosters in many those habits of re- 
flection from which alone greatness 
and goodness spring. The “ Lines on 
the receipt of his Mother’s Picture” 
have rarely been surpassed in pathos. 
There never was a poet more senten- 
tious or a moralist more truly poetic. 
“He was,” says one of his biograph- 
ers, “an enthusiastic lover of nature, 
and some of his descriptions of na- 
tural objects are such as Wordsworth 
himself might be proud to- own.” 
His poems, observes Hazlitt, contain 
“a number of pictures of domestic 
comfort and social refinement which 
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can hardly be forgotten but with the 
language itself.” Of all his encom. 
asts, none has spoken of him with 
more fervor than Elizabeth Bai 
afterward Mrs. Browning, and | 
following stanzas from her beautify! 
poem called “ Cowper’s Grave” de 
serve to be quoted in connection with 
the present subject : 
“*O poets, from a maniac’s tongue 
Was pour’d the deathless 








O Christians, to your cros 
A hopeless hand was cli 
O men, this man in brotherhood 
Your weary paths beguiling 
Groan’d inly while he taught 


And died whil 





© ye were smi 


But has Cowper had no success 
in the peculiar path he so successfi 
trod? Was Wordsworth not i1 
sense a Quietist? Were the subj 
he selected not as passionless 
those of his master, and treated 
equal thoughtfulness and calm? N 
doubt. Yet there was an import 
difference between them. The q 
etude which Cowper inculcated was 
to spring from religion ; 
which Wordsworth promoted had it 
sources principally in contempl 
of the beauties of Nature, 
obedience to her powerful influ 
Each of these gifted minds has | 
fitted society, but in different ways 
and it is well that, in a poetry-loving 
age, there should be some counter 
balance to the 
and passionate intensity whicl 
school of Byron, Moore, and Sh 
rendered so popular. It is well tl 
minor and gentler streams should 
irrigate the ground which has bee! 
desolated by their torrents of impe 
tuous verse. It is well that divi 
no less than human love should have 
its laurel-crowned minstrels, and that 
principle and conscience should be 
proved no less poetical than passion 
and crime. 

It is undoubtedly difficult for one 
who foregoes the passions to rise to 
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avery high eminence as a poet, since 
the violent emotions of our nature 
are well adapted to verse, and full of 
dramatic effect. The bard of Rydal- 
Mount has, nevertheless, attained a 
lasting celebrity, after patiently en- 
during years—long years—of neglect 
and ridicule. He has carefully es- 
chewed those stormy and harrowing 
subjects with which poets of the high- 
est genius had, before his time, gene- 
rally delighted to familiarize our 
minds. He leaves such themes as 
Prometheus bound by Jupiter to a 
rock, with a vulture preying perpetu- 
ally on his entrails,* Count Ugolino 
devouring the flesh of his own off- 
spring in the Tower of Famine,f and 
Satan summoning his fallen peers to 
council in the fiery halls of Pandemo- 
nium,t to such masters as “A¥schy- 
lus the Thunderous,” Dante, and Mil- 
ton, and addresses himself to the 
softer and more homely feelings, and 
to the calmer reason of men.. He 
is firmly persuaded that a truer and 
deeper source of poetic inspiration is 
to be found in the every-day sights 
and sounds of Nature; that the 
changing clouds and falling waters, 
the forest-glades, wet with noon-tide 
dew, the rocky beach, musical with 
foaming waves, the sheep-walks on 
the barren hill-side, and the “ prim- 
tose by the river’s brim,” supply the 
imagination with its best aliment, 
and effectually tend to calm, elevate, 
and hallow the mind. This is his 
great, his constant theme. His longer 
and more philosophical poems ring 
ver-varying changes on it, and may 
be called an Epithalamium on the 
espousals of Man and Nature. But 
for his devoting a long life to the 
poetic development of this funda- 
mental idea, we should never have 
seen our literature enriched by the 


* Prometheus Vinctus. 
+ L’ Inferno, c. xxxiii. 
t Paradise Lost, Book i. 


productions of Shelley and Tenny- 
son’s genius. In poetry, as in all 
that concerns the human mind, there 
is a law of progress. The poetic 
harvest-home of one generation is 
the seed-time of that which is to fol- 
low. Thus Dante speaks of two 
poets (Guinicelli and Daniello) now 
forgotten, or known only by name, 
in terms of strong admiration, as pre- 
decessors to whose writings he was 
considerably indebted.* The follow- 
ing lines are but a sample of a thou- 
sand passages in Wordsworth which 
set forth the agency of natural sce- 
nery in the work of man’s education 
and refinement. It is taken from 
the Prelude, a long introduction to 
the ZLxcursion, which lay upon the 
author’s shelves in manuscript dur- 
ing forty-five years :t 
“ Was it for this, 

That one, the fairest of all rivers, loved 
To blend his murmurs with my nurse’s song, 
And from his alder-shades and rocky falls, 
And, from his fords and shallows, sent a voice 
That flowed along my dreams? For this didst thou, 
O Derwent! winding among grassy holms 
Where I was looking on, a babe in arms, 
Make ceaseless music, that composed my thoughts _ 
To more than infant softness, giving me, 
Amid the fretful dwellings of mankind, 
A foretaste, a dim earnest of the calm 
That Nature breathes among the hills and groves ?” 

Wordsworth’s life was an exemplifi- 
cation of the doctrine he taught. Cheer- 
fulness and peace marked his charac- 
ter at each stage of his eighty years’ 
pilgrimage, and, towards the close of 
his career, he had the satisfaction of 
perceiving that his works were slowly 
effecting the result to which he had 
destined them—making a lasting im- 
pression on the literature of his age, 
and leading many a thoughtful spirit 
from artificial to natural enjoyments, 
from the imagery of dreamland to 
that of daily life, from bombast to 
simplicity, from passion to feeling, 
and from turmoil to repose. 
““O heavenly poet ! such thy verse appears, 


So sweet, so charming to my ravished ears, 


* J! Purgatorio, xi. 97; xxvi. 115, 142, 92, 97+ 
t 1805 to 1850. 
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As to the weary swain, with cares opprest, 
3eneath the silvan shade, refreshing rest ; 
As to the fev’rish traveller, when first 


He finds a crystal stream to quench his thirst.”’”* 


Nor was Wordsworth’s love of na- 
ture and her soothing influences dis- 
sociated from religious belief. He 
was no materialist, maintaining the 
eternal existence and self-government 
of the universe by fixed and exclu- 
sively natural laws. He no 
pantheist, worshipping nature as an 
indivisible portion of the divine es- 
sence—a body of which God is actu- 
ally the soul. He believed in other 
laws besides those which regulate 
the movements of the celestial bodies, 
and the gradual formation and de- 
struction of the strata that compose 
the surface of our globe. The view 
which he took of the material universe 
was such as became a Christian, and 


was 


is luminously expressed by him in the 
following lines : 


“T have seen 
A curious child applying to his ear 





The convolut 
To which, in 





of a smooth-lipped shell, 






e hushed, his very soul 


Listened intensely, and his countenance 


soon 
Brightened with joy ; for murmurings from within 
Were heard—sonorous cadences! whereby, 
To his belief, the monitor expressed 

Mysterious union with its native sea. 

E’en such a shell the universe itself 

Is to the ear of faith, and doth impart 

Authentic tidings of invisible things, 

Of ebb and flow, and ever-during power, 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.” 

It is impossible to read the Pre- 
lude and the Excursion without per- 
ceiving that Wordsworth’s passion 
for natural scenery was no fictitious 
emotion, assumed for the purpose of 
appearing brimful of philosophy and 
sentiment, and making an effective 
parade of moon and stars, flowers 
and rivulets, in verse. No, it was a 
deep and abiding principle—a feel- 
ing of which he could no more have 
divested himself than Newton of his 
bent toward science, or Beethoven 
of his ear for music. This unaffected 
enthusiasm enabled him to speak 


* Dryden’s Virgil, Pastoral v. 
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with the authority of a master, and 
to instil into the minds of disciples 
the ideas that had taken so strongly 
possession of his own. _ 

From the poetry of inanimate na- 
ture, the transition was easy to that 
of simple feelings, particularly jn 
rustic life. In the innocent plays of 
children of the cot, and the sparkli 
dews on the cheeks of wild mountain 
maids, Wordsworth found themes for 
reflection deep enough to sink into 
the memory of men. Who has not felt 
the inimitable simplicity of the verses 
in which the child, who often, after 
sunset, took her little porringer, and 
ate her supper beside her brother's 
grave, persisted in saying : ‘ Oh! no, 
sir, we are seven,” and in ignoring the 
power of death to sever or to anni- 
hilate? Purity marks all which this 
chief of the Lake School has con- 
posed; for how could he soothe the 
spirit if, like Moore and Byron, he 
pandered to inclinations? 
Hence his as Poet-Lau- 
reate congratulates himself very pro- 
perly on wearing 








vicious 


successor 


“ The laurel greener from the brows 


Of him that uttered nothing base.” 


A poet’s best eulogy is that whi 
comes from a poet. Having quoted 
that of Tennyson, therefore, I shall 
add that which Shelley also bestows 
on Wordsworth : 





“Thou wert as a Jone star, whose light did shine 
On some frail bark in winter’s midnig! 
Thou hast like toa rock-built refuge s 
Above the blind and battling multitude 
In honored poverty thy voice did weave 
Songs consecrate to truth and liberty.” 








7 


The quietude commended by in- 
fidel poets is, at the best, that of de- 
spair. It is rest without repose, pa- 
thetic but not peaceful—a spurious 
and delusive calm, difficult to attain 
for a moment, and certain not to en- 
dure. 


“ Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the winds and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
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And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear.” * 
Such is their language ; so writes 
one of the most distinguished of these 
“apostles of affliction.” How diffe- 
rent are the feelings of the Christian 
“quietist :” : 


“ Nor let the proud heart say, 
_In her self-torturing hour, 
“he travail pangs must have their way, 
aching brow must lower. 
To us long since the glorious Child is born, 
Our throes should be forgot, or only seem 
Like a sad vision told for joy at morn, 
Fo that we have waked, and found it but a 
dream.”’f 


Nor is this strain unreal. The 
writer’s life was the best guarantee 
for the sincerity of his sentiments, 
and the response he has wakened in 
myriads of hearts is a seal set on the 
depth of his convictions. He hymned 
not the happiness of the Christian, 
because the theme suited an ambi- 
tious lyre in that it is lofty, or an 
ordinary one in that it is familiar, 
but because he was persuaded that 
the poet’s highest glory consists in 
calming the agitated spirit, as David 
did when he played cunningly on the 
harp in the presence of Saul ; and 
that, while it is incumbent on us to 
make others happy, our paramount 
duty is to be happy ourselves ; that 
if we are not so, the fault is our own ; 
and that there are in the religion we 
profess, in every crisis and condition, 
ample provisions for that happiness 
to which all aspire. 

“Q awful touch of God made man! 

We have no lack f thou art there : 
From thee our infan‘ joys began, 
By thee our wearier age we bear.’’¢ 

This is the key-note of his thought- 
ful rhymes. 

Keble’s reputation as a poet was 
established long before the leading 
periodicals of the land called atten- 
tion to the beauty of his composi- 


*P. B. Shelley. 


pikeble, The Christian Year. Third Sunday after 
aster, 


+ Keble. Lyra Innocentium. 


tions. Their publication in the first 
instance is said to have been owing 
to his seeing several of them in print 
without being able to conjecture by 
what means they had found their way 
to public light. Hesoon learned, how- 
ever, that some of his manuscripts, 
which he had lent to a lady, had 
been dropped in the street and lost. 
He therefore resolved on completing 
and publishing Zhe Christian Year. 
It was not till nearly twenty years 
after its first appearance that it receiv- 
ed inthe Quarterly Review that meed 
of applause to which it was justly en- 
titled. The article which there call- 
ed attention to its extraordinary 
merits was written, we believe, by 
Mr. Gladstone, whom neither the 
bustle of parliamentary life, nor the 
aridity of financial study, renders in- 
sensible to the charms of those muses 
who are generally supposed to haunt 
woods and caves, and to smile only 
on the recluse. 

To us Catholics the name of Keble 
will always be remembered with in- 
terest, because he shared with Drs. 
Newman and Pusey the leadership 
of that great party in the Anglican 
Church which has given so many 
children to the true church, and has 
spread through England and through 
the world many Catholic doctrines 
and practices long dormant or for- 
gotten. We think of him with affec- 
tion, because he carried on to the end 
the work of soothing the troubled 
spirit by means of religious verse; be- 
cause he was through life the friend 
of that distinguished convert to whose 
genius and writings we owe so much; 
and because he has, both in prose and 
verse, laid down, more clearly and 
explicitly than any other Protestant 
writer, the grounds of our veneration 
of the blessed Mother of God Incar- 
nate.* He did not, indeed, follow 


*See Lyra Innocentium, “Church Rites ;” and 
The Month, May, 1866, “‘ John Keble.” 
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out his convictions to their legitimate 
results ; he fancied that he respond- 
ed to them sufficiently by remaining 
where he was. But his poems will 
ever remain a witness against the 
church in which they were composed, 
because it can never reduce to prac- 
tice the doctrines he taught in refer- 
ence to the holy eucharist, the con- 
fessional, and the communion of 
saints. Meanwhile they are silently 
imbuing the minds of Anglican read- 
ers with feelings and arguments favor- 
able to the divine system of the Catho- 
lic Church. Though his Christian 
Year is adapted to the services of 
the Church of England, and though 
its chief purpose, as stated in the 
preface, is “to exhibit the soothing 
tendency of the Prayer-Book,” the 
author’s sympathies are with the Book 
of Common Prayer in its Catholic, 
and not in its Protestant aspects. 
During more than forty years it has 
been chiselling the Anglican mind 
into a more orthodox shape. It 
moulds the chaotic elements of faith 
into substance, form, and life. It sup- 
plies the lost sense of Scriptures, and 
lays the foundation of towers and bul- 
warks it cannot build. It opens bright 
vistas of realized truth, and points to 
glorious summits from the foot of the 
hill. It is not inspired with genius of 
the highest order ; the range it takes 
is more circumscribed in some re- 
spects than that of Cowper ; it seldom 
reaches the sublime, and is always 
pleasing rather than original. But in 
spite of these drawbacks, it has wound 
itself more and more into public es- 
teem. No poetry is read more habit- 
ually by members of the Established 
Church. The number of those is very 
large who take down Zhe Chris- 
tian Year from their bookshelves 
every Sunday and festival. It rings 
every change on the theme Resigna- 
tion, and presents it in all its truest 
and most beautiful lights. It has ex- 


tracted from the sacred writings the 
very marrow of the text, has develo 
ed in a thousand ways the typical and 
mystic import of Scripture histories, 
expressed from them abundantly the 
wine and oil of consolation, and cop. 
veyed it to us in poetic ducts of ; 

mean kind. 


** As for some dear familiar strain 


Untired we ask id ask agair 





, 


Ever, in its melodious store, 


Finding a spell unheard before ;’’** 

so, many Anglicans of the de 
sort recur to Keble’s poems year 
ter year, and end the perusal 
with death. Other poets charm 
instruct the mind, he forms it; 
while others are but read, h 
learnt. Even the conviction 
he cherished of the heavenly mis 
of the church of Queen Elizal 
though misplaced, added to 
sweetness and soothing charact 
his verses. But it is deserving 
note that his latter volume, Zyra Jn 
nocentium, which contains mor 
mentation than he uttered bef 
over the shortcomings of his owt 
communion, and more intense aspi 
rations after Catholic dogma 
practice, evinces at the same 
less inward quietude in the 
and imparts less of it to the r 
One poem, indeed, called “ Mother 
out of Sight,” on the absence of th 
holy Mother of God from the Eng- 
lish mind, invoking her, as it did, i1 
a strain of glorious verse, was omit- 
ted, lest it should perplex and dis- 
quiet those who were unused to sucl 
invocations, and believed them to be 
forbidden by the Anglican Church. 

To cite passages from Keble’s 
poems illustrative of their soothing 
tendency, would be to copy almost 
all he wrote. They fell like the dew 
of Hermon, and were a sign and 
symbol of the man himself. “ His 
bright, fresh, joyous, and affectionate 


* Christian Year, “ Morning.” 
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nature,” says one who knew him 
well, “ was an ever-flowing spring, al- 
vays at play, a/ways shedding a gen- 
tle, imperceptible, and recreating dew 
upon those who came within its reach. 
There was a Christian poetry about 
him, a natural gift, elevated and 
transformed by his consistent piety 
and religious earnestness, which gild- 
ed the commonest things and the 
most ordinary actions, and cast the 
radiance of an unearthly sunshine 
all around him.”* What wonder that 
the illustrious author of the Apologia 
used to look at him with awe when 
walking in the High Street at Ox- 
ford? What wonder that, when 
elected a Fellow of Oriel, and for 
the first time taken by the hand by 
the Provost and all the Fellows, he 
hore it till Keble took his hand, and 
then, as he said, “ felt so abashed and 
unworthy of the honor done him, 
that he seemed desirous of quite 
inking into the ground”? Yet the 
greater was blessed of the less. For 
(epth and subtlety of reasoning, for 
power and pathos in prose composi- 
tion, Dr. Newman has surpassed be- 
yond all measure everything which 
Keble did or could accomplish. In 
poetry, the world in general has 
awarded the palm to Keble, and the 
world, we believe, is right. In the 
ut, at least, of calming the ruffled 
spirit, the poet of Zhe Christian Year 
has outdone his beloved rival and 
friend, 

The Lyra Apfostolica brought Ke- 
ble and Newman together as ath- 
letes in the arena of poetry; and 
that series of poems affords a good 
opportunity of comparing their seve- 
ral merits, to those who have the key 
to the writers’ names. They appear- 
ed in the British Magazine, signed 
only with Greek characters repre- 
senting the following writers : 


* The Month, vol. iv. p. 142. 
t J. H. Newman’s A fologia, p. 76. 
VOL, VII.—23 


Wordsworth. 


a. J. W. Bowden. 
R. H. Froude, 
John Keble. 

J. H. Newman. 
R. J. Wilberforce: 
Isaac Williams. 


By far the greater number of the 
pieces were written by Keble and 
Newman, and almost all by the lat- 
ter have reappeared this year in a 
series, which supplies a poetic com- 
mentary on the author’s life. These 
Verses on Various Occasions range 
over a period of forty-six years, and 
having each of them the date and the 
place where composed attached to it, 
the interest of the whole is there- 
by greatly increased. Among the 
poems is that remarkable one, “ The 
Dream of Gerontius,” which was 
published in THE CaTHoLic WoRLD 
in 1865. But neither Dr. Newman’s 
verses thus collected, nor the series 
entitled Lyra Afostolica in general, 
are marked by that repose which is 
the prevailing feature of Zhe Chris- 
tian Year. The motto chosen by 
Froude for the Zyra was truly com- 
bative, and shows the feeling both of 
Newman and himself, then together 
at Rome. It was taken from the 
prayer of Achilles on returning to 
the battle, and it implores Heaven to 
make his enemies know the differ- 
ence, now that his respite from fight- 
ing is over. 

Tvoiev 0°, G¢ 3) dnpdv tyd woAéuowo rérav- 

pa.* 

The scars of warfare are visible 
even in Newman’s hymns. He has: 
evidently passed through many an 
inward conflict, and fought with 
many an external foe. He has va- 
cated ground he once occupied, and 
he defends principles which he once: 
assailed. He pierces many heights. 
and depths, and has to be always on 
his guard against his lively imagina- 
tion. He is lucid as any star, but 

* Llad, ¥’ 125. Apologia, p. 98. 
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not always as serene. He flashes 
now and then like a meteor ; he hints 
and suggests in nebulous light. He 
is a pioneer of thought ; he shoots 
beyond his comrades ; he walks 
“with Death and Morning on the 
Silver Horns.” He sees, where others 
grope ; he is at home, where others 
feel confused and out of place. He 
is, like Ballanche, * more satisfied of 
the truth of the unseen than of the 
visible world. Mysteries are his 
solemn pastime. He strikes his 
harp in Limbo, as Spaniards weave 
a dance in church before the Holy 
Sacrament. His dreams are Dan- 
tesque ; he is half a seer. The veil 
of death is rent before him, and his 
soul, by anticipation, launches into 
the abyss. The chains of the body 
are dropped, and angels and demons 
come round him to console and to 
harass his solitary spirit in its transi- 
tion state. His condition there, like 
his poetry, and like himself on earth. 
and in the body, is one of mingled 
quietude and disturbance ; 
“ And the deep rest, so soothing and so sweet, 
Had something, too, of sternness and of pain.”’t 
The happy, suffering soul (“for it 
is safe, consumed, yet quickened, by 
the glance of God,”) sings in Purga- 
tory in a strain identical with that 
to which it was used in this mortal 
life : 
“ Take me away, and in the lowest deep 

There let me be, 
And there in hope the lone night-watches keep, 

Told out for me. 
There motionless and happy in my pain, 

Lone, not forlorn— 
There will I sing my sad perpetual strain 

Until the morn ; 
There will I sing and soothe my stricken breast, 

Which ne’er can cease 
To throb and pine and languish, till possest 


Of its sole peace.”’$ 


There is, indeed, one of Dr. New- 
man’s poems, and that one the most 
popular and beautiful he has ever 

* Dublin Review, July, 1865, p. 10, “ Madame 
Récamier.” 


t+ “ Dream of Gerontius,”’ § 2. 


$ Ibid. § 6. 


composed, which is singularly pathe- 
tic and peaceful. Yet even here 
darker shades are not wanting. The 
angel faces are “lost awhile,” and 
the “pride” and self-will of former 
years recur to the memory like spec- 
tres. It was in June, 1833, when be. 
calmed in the Straits of Bonifacio in 
an orange-boat * that Dr. Newman 
wrote “Lead, Kindly Light.” The 

‘all Mall Gazette—no mean critic— 
has said of it recently,f “ It appears 
to us one of the most perfect poems 
of the kind in the language.” 


“ Lead, kindly Light, amid th’ encirclir 
Lead thou me on! 
The night is dark, and I am far from home— 
Lead thou me on! 
Keep thou my feet : I do not ask 


The distant scene—one step enough for me. 


gE 





“ I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Would’st lead me on. 
I loved to choose and see my path ; but now 
Lead thoume cn! 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears 
Pride ruled my will; remember not past years, 


* So long thy power hath blest me, sur 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, t 
The night is gone ; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 


> 





Fond as Dr. Newman is of modern 
poetry, he has not imitated it. His 
style is original—a rare mixture of 
strength, sincerity, and sweetness, 
moulded rather after the choruses of 
Greek dramas, than the rich crea- 
tions of Keats, Shelley, Tennyson, 
and Longfellow. Hence his poems 
bear a nearer resemblance to Mil- 
ton’s Samson Agonistes than to 
other English production. His lyti- 
cal pieces, again, often remind us 
of George Herbert, and of Shenstone, 
Waller, and Cowley. They have a 
clearness of expression and bright 
fluency, which makes you love the 
writer even when you cannot greatly 
admire his verse. One of the best 
specimens of his poetic faculty in the 
Verses on Various Occasions is a poet 








* Apologia, p. 99. t Jan. 23, 1868. 
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called “Consolations in Bereave- 
ment,” written in 1828. It turns on 
one idea—the rapidity of death’s 
work in the case of the dear sister 
whom he mourns. He solaces him- 
self with the reflection that the deed 
was quickly done, and thus derives 
comfort from a thought which is in 
most cases afflictive. Perhaps By- 
ron’s lines were unconsciously run- 
ning in his head : 


“1 know notif I could have borne 
To see thy beauties fade : 


Thy day without a cloud hath past, 

And thou wert lovely to the last ; 
Extinguished, not decayed ; 

As stars that shoot along the sky 

Shine brightest as they fall from high.” 


Dr. Newman’s poetry did not pro- 
perly fall within the scope of this 
article, but we have been led to 
speak of it because he was Keble’s 
colleague in the Lyra Apostolica, and 
because the verses of the surviving 
poet have just appeared in England 
in a new form, and have attracted 
general attention and been made 
the subject of admiring and affec- 
tionate criticism not merely by Catho- 
lic periodicals, but by non-Catholic 
reviews and newspapers of every po- 
litical and religious shade. Indeed, 
the praise bestowed on them by such 
journalists has exceeded that of our 
own critics, because it has, generally 
speaking, been more discriminating 
and uttered by higher authorities in 
the literary world. 

Let us then rejoice that English 
literature includes three poets at 
leastt—Cowper, Keble, and Words- 
worth—who are in a good sense 
quietists, and the tenor of whose 
writings, from first to last, is tranquil- 
lizing. They may not, perhaps, be 
the authors who will afford us most 
pleasure in the tumultuous season of 
youthful enjoyment; but as years 
advance, and the trials of life present 
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themselves,.one by one, in all their 
painful reality; as reason matures 
and reflection ripens ; as the proba- 
tionary character of our mortal exis- 
tence becomes more and more clear 
to our apprehension ; asthe discovery 
of much that is formal and hollow in 
society enamors us of rural retreats 
and sylvan solitudes ; as the inexhaus- 
tible treasures of beauty and magni- 
ficence in the material universe unfold 
before our gaze ; as the things unseen 
triumph over visible objects in our 
thoughts and affections, we shall find 
in such poetry as we have attempted 
to describe, more that is congenial 
and charming, and shall cherish with 
fonder remembrance the names of 
Cowper, the mellifluous exponent of 
Christian ethics and delights ; of Ke- 
ble, the bard of Biblical lore ; and of 
Wordsworth, the child and poet of 
nature. Like skilful tuners of rough- 
ly-used instruments, they will reduce 
to sweetness our spirits’ harsher and 
discordant tones, and fit us to take 
our part in the everlasting har- 
monies of the boundless universe. 
They will each make poetry, in our 
view, the handmaid of science and 
revelation, accepting with rapture 
the vast, amazing discoveries of 
the one, and ever seeking to har- 
monize them with the momentous 
and soul-subduing disclosures of the 
other. They will impart to mute 
matter the voice and power of a mo- 
ral teacher, imbue inanimate things 
(to our imagination) with life and 
feeling, inspire us with “a glorious 
sympathy with suns that set” and rise, 
with “ flowers that bloom and stars 
that glow,” with the birdling warbling 
on her bough, and the ocean bellow- 
ing in his caves ; and will lead us by 
nature’s golden steps to the footstool 
of the Creator’s throne; for, in the 
eyes of such poets, earth is “crammed 
with heaven,” and every common 
bush on fire with God. 
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THE EARLY IRISH CHURCH.* 


Tue early Irish Church is now the 
subject of a close scrutiny and deep 
study, that bids fair to shed upon it 
all the light that can be poured upon 
the subject by such written material 
as war, oppression, persecution, and 
penal laws have been insufficient to 
destroy. There are two schools, and 
their emulating labors will allow little 
to escape, both being well versed in 
ecclesiastical history, the Irish lan- 
guage, annals, and literature. 

It is needless to say that there are 
a Catholic and a Protestant school 
—the latter of comparatively recent 
origin. The Anglican Church in Ire- 
land, studying what it had long des- 
pised, now seeks to hold forth to the 
world that it is the real successor and 
representative of the early Irish 
Church ; while the Catholic Church 
in Ireland is simply a papal contin- 
uation of the foreign church, forced 
on Ireland by Henry II. and Pope 
Adrian IV., and their respective suc- 
cessors. Unfortunately, however, the 
memory of man records not the fact 
that, in the sixteenth century and 
later, the Thirty-nine Articles and 
Book of Common Prayer were pre- 
sented to the Irish as being the 
creed and liturgy of its early saints. 
Those who burnt the crosier of Pat- 
rick broke with the early Irish Church 
as effectually as they did with the ro- 
manized Irish Church of later days. 

At the beginning of this century, 
Ledwich, following in the wake of the 
wild theories of Conyers Middleton, 

* Essays on the Origin, Doctrines, and Discipline 
of the Early Irish Church. By the Rev. Dr. Moran, 
Vice-Rector of the Irish College, Rome. Dublin, 1864. 


Pp. vii., 337. For sale by the Catholic Publication 
Society, New York. 


denied entirely the existence of S¢, 
Patrick, and his theory met with no 
little favor among those opposed to 
the church. Now his existence js 
admitted, his life studied and written, 
and efforts made, with no little skil| 
industry,-and learning, to show that 
the Roman Catholic Church has no 
claim to St. Patrick or the church 
which he founded ; a church s0 full 
of life, that its missionaries spread t 
other lands, and went forth with p 
sanction to plant catholicity or revive 
fervor on the continent. It is to this 
curious phase of controversy that we 
are indebted for the volume of Essays 
which are here contributed by Doctor 
Moran, and which evince his learn 
ing and research, as well as his fit 
ness for close historical argument. 

That there should be much mate- 
rial for a discussion as to so earl} 
period as the fifth century may sur- 
prise many, especially those who have 
always been taught to clear witha 
bound some ten or more centuries 
prior to the sixteenth. And it must 
be admitted that it is indeed surpris- 
ing, when we consider the wholesale 
destruction of Irish manuscripts by 
the English in Ireland from the time 
of Henry down to the present centu: 
ry. From the period of the invasion 
to the Reformation, though invaders 
and invaded were alike Catholic, the 
English treated the Irish with such 
contempt that only five families or 
bloods were recognized as human, 
and even monasteries were closed to 
men of Irish race. The literature of 
the proscribed was of course slighted 
and despised. 

From the Reformation the literary 
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remains of earlier days were proscrib- 
ed and destroyed, not only as Irish 
but as popish. 

In this almost universal destruc- 
tion, the ecclesiastical books, missals, 
sacramentaries, breviaries, peniten- 
tials, the canons of councils, doctri- 
nal books, many historical and bio- 
graphical treatises perished. The 
Irish people and their church hold by 
tradition to their predecessors, and 
claim to be direct successors of the 
church and converts of St. Patrick. 
Nor can the Anglican party which 
destroyed so much of Irish literature 
now base any argument on the silence 
of manuscript authority or draw any 
inference in their favor from the ab- 
sence of proofs, for whose disappear- 
ance they are themselves account- 
able. 

The uninterrupted adherence of 
the Irish nation to the Roman Church 
gives it the force of prescription, and 
it will hold good against all but the 
most direct and positive evidence. 

No mere inferences can invalidate 
her claim. 

The documents regarding the early 
Irish Church begin with the confes- 
sion of Saint Patrick and his letter 
to Coroticus, a piratical British chief, 
published by Ware in 1656, from four 
manuscripts, and by the Bollandists 
from a manuscript in the Abbey of 
Saint Vaast. 

The canons ascribed to the saint 
were published by the same, as well 
as by Spelman and Usher. 

Of the lives of the saint, the least 
valuable of all is that by Jocelin, an 
English monk, who wrote soon after 
the conquest. This is given in the 
Bollandists and in Messingham’s Flo- 
tilegium. Earlier and better lives, 
four in number, were collected and 
published by Colgan in his Acta Tri- 
adis Thaumaturge, a work of which 
we doubt the existence of a copy on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


Among these earlier lives, one by 
Probus is of much value. It was 
printed, strangely enough, among the 
works of Venerable Bede, in the Ba- 
sil edition of that father issued in 
1563, and, apparently, the whole work 
was taken from manuscripts preserved 
at the Irish convent at Bobbio. 

These are the more important ma- 
terial for the life of the apostle of Ire- 
land, together with unpublished mat- 
ter in some very ancient Irish manu- 
scripts, codices known for centuries, 
such as the Book of Armagh, a man- 
uscript of the eighth or ninth century, 
which contains a life of Saint Patrick 
by Muirchu-Maccu-Mactheni; the 
Leabhar Breac, considered the most 
valuable Irish manuscript on eccle- 
siastical matters ; the Tripartite Life 
in the British Museum, the early na- 
tional annals, etc. 

As to the antiquity and value of 
these ancient codices Westwood in his 
Paleographia Sacra Pitioria (Lon- 
don, 1843-5) may be consulted. 

For the liturgy of the early Irish 
Church, we have a missal preserved 
at Stowe, in England, and ascribed to 
the sixth century, but which unfortu- 
nately has never been fully and com- 
pletely published ; a missal preserved 
in the monastery founded by Saint 
Columbanus at Bobbio, and printed 
by Mabillon in his Jter Jtalicum ; 
the Antiphonarium Benchorense ; the 
Exposition of the Ceremonies of 
the Mass preserved in the Leabhar 
Breac and a treatise on the Mass 
Vestments in the same volume, as 
well as the Liber Hymnorum, and 
various separate hymns. 

The lives of the Irish saints, many 
of which have been published by Col- 
gan, Messingham, the Bollandists, as 
well as the meagre Irish secular an- 
nals, throw much light on the social 
and religious life of the ancient Irish. 

Such is, in brief, the documentary 
array to be appealed io in the con- 
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troversy, as to the origin and charac- 
ter of the Irish Church. 

And surely what has come down 
in fragments shows a church which 
the Anglican Church could not but 
condemn. ‘The warmest advocate of 
the identity of the Anglican Church in 
Ireland with the early Irish Church, 
would find the old Irish mass, as 
preserved in the Stowe or the Bob- 
bio missal, a very objectionable wor- 
ship ; the monks and nuns unsuited 
to our age ; and the prayers, peniten- 
tiary, and belief in miraculous pow- 
ers in the church utterly inconsistent 
with Protestant ideas; while the 
Catholic Irish would find the mass, 
if said in one of their churches, so 
like that they daily hear, that it would 
excite scarce a word of comment ; 
monks and nuns would certainly ex- 
cite less ; and the prayers of that ear- 
ly day still circulate with the com- 
mendation of the actual head of the 
Catholic Church, the successor of 
, Celestine. 

The position having been abandon- 
ed that St. Patrick never existed, 
national pride, which from the days 
of Jocelin has bent its energies to 
prove that he was a Briton of the 
island of Great Britain and born in 
Scotland, now would prove that he 
was a genuine Englishman in his 
total renunciation of papal author- 
ity. 

In the recent life of St. Patrick by 
Dr. Todd, this, though treated lightly 
as a matter of slight import, is really 
the marrow of the book. 

The mission of St. Patrick has 
been uniformly attributed to Pope 
St. Celestine, who held the chair of 
Peter from 422 to 432; and is inti- 
mately connected with a previous one 
of the deacon of Celestine, St. Palla- 
dius, who made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to christianize Ireland ; and 
the mission of St. Palladius grew out, 
it would seem, of a deputation of 
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Gallic bishops to Britain to check 
the progress of Pelagianism. 

Todd endeavors ingeniously to 
break up these connected facts. He 
seeks to show that Palladius was a 
deacon not of St. Celestine, but of 
St. Germain, Bishop of Auxerre ; that 
the history of Palladius and Patrick 
have been confounded ; and that Pa- 
trick was not sent to Ireland till 440, 
and consequently could not have 
been sent by St. Celestine. This 
would, to some extent, deliver the 
early Irish Church from the terrible 
responsibility of having received its 
origin from Rome. 

Dr. Moran’s work is made up of 
three essays: “On the Origin of the 
Irish Church and its Connection with 
Rome ;” “On the teaching of the 
Irish Church concerning the Blessed 
Eucharist ;” and, on “ Devotion to 


the Blessed Virgin in the Ancient 
Church of Ireland.” 
In the first of these essays he 


meets the argumentsof the Senior Fel 
low of Trinity bya careful and close 
examination, showing that both Pal- 
ladius and Patrick owed their mis- 
sion to Rome and to St. Celestine, 
and settles conclusively the date of 
St. Patrick’s landing in Ireland. 

He discusses at length the mission 
of Palladius ; sketches the life of St. 
Patrick, and his connection with 
St. Germain ; and states briefly the 
proofs of his Roman mission. He 
then refutes the array of modern 
theories in regard to the great apos- 
tle from Ledwich to Todd, and accu 
mulates evidence to show how the 
early Irish Church regarded the holy 
see. 

The period when Saint Palladius 
and Saint Patrick successively pro- 
ceeded to Ireland, was not one of 
obscurity. The church was full of 
vitality, and met Nestorius in the 
east, Pelagius in the west, the Ma 
nichees in Africa, with the power and 
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might of a divine institution. It was 
the day of St. Augustine, St. Germain, 
of Vincent of Lerins, of Cassian, 
Chrysostom, St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
St. Jerome. St. Basil, St. Ambrose, 
St. Athanasius, even, and St. Antho- 
ny were still fresh in the memory of 
those who had heard the words of 
life from their lips, or gazed on them 
inreverence. ‘The Council of Ephe- 
sus was actually in session defining 
the honor due to the Mother of God. 
The canon of Holy Scripture had 
been settled thirty-five years before, 
in the Council of Carthage, and St. 
Jerome’s version was gradually sup- 
planting the Vetus Itala in the hands 
of the faithful. 

The monastic life, a vigorous tree 
planted at Rome by Athanasius, had 
already spread over the Latin Church, 
in its multiform activity and zeal. 
It grew under the mighty hand of 
Augustine, was nurtured by that St. 
Martin of Tours, whose reputation 
was so widespread. It gave a Le- 
tins, with its school of bishops, wri- 
ters, and saints; the abbey of St. 
Victor at Marseilles, where Cassian 
prayed and wrote. 

3ut if this was a great age of the 
church, the Roman empire showed 
no such signs of vitality. It was 
tottering to its fall. Along its whole 
western territory, stretching from Ita- 
ly to Caledonia, the pagan barbarians 
of Germany were pressing with relent- 
less power, threatening destruction to 
Roman, romanized Briton, and roma- 
nized Gaul—for all of whom the Ger- 
man had but one name, still preserv- 
ed by the race, the Anglo-Saxon 
terming the descendants of the Bri- 
tons Welsh, as the Fleming does the 
French or the south of Germany the 
Italian. A little later this German 
race, last in Europe to embrace the 
faith and first to revolt from it, over- 
ran Britain, establishing the Saxon 
monarchy, making Gaul the land of 


Franks, and giving Spain and Italy 
Gothic sovereigns. 

Before this torrent burst, the church 
in Italy, Britain, and Gaul was close- 
ly united. Heresies appeared and 
gained ground in Britain. To meet 
this Pelagian enemy, the insular 
bishops appealed for aid to Gaul. 
The bishops of that country in coun- 
cil, selected St. Germain and St. 
Lupus to go to Britain ; and Prosper, 
in his chronicle, assures us that, 
through the instrumentality of Palla- 
dius the deacon, Pope Celestine in 
426 sent Germain in his own stead 
to root out heresy there, and direct 
the Britons to the Catholic faith. 

But this was not the only work. 
To recover what was straying was 
well ; but a new island was yet to be 
conquered to the faith, one in which 
the Roman eagle had never flashed, 
but which seems to the eye of faith 
a field white for the reaper. 

Attached to Germain by ties of 
which there is no doubt, was a man 
of Roman-British race, whose whole 
associations were with the church of 
Gaul, who had been a slave for sev- 
eral years in Ireland, and yearned to 
return to it as a herald of the Gospel. 
He is stated, in the earliest lives, 
to have been recommended by Saint 
Germain to Pope Celestine, as one 
fitted for such a work. The pope, 
however, either to give greater digni- 
ty to the new mission, or to leave no 
doubt of the Roman character of the 
work, chose in 431 Palladius, deacon 
of the Roman Church, already men- 
tioned, to be the first apostle to the 
Scots, as the Irish were then termed. 

Saint Germain and Saint Lupus 
went to Britain in 429, and labored 
with zeal and success there during 
that year and the next. The ancient 
Irish writer, who wrote a commenta- 
ry on a hymn in honor of Saint Pa- 
trick by St. Fiacc, and who is cited 
by Irish scholars as scholiast on 
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Saint Fiacc’s hymn, states that Saint 
Patrick accompanied the Gallic bi- 
shops to Britain. In itself it would 
be probable. The intimate relations 
between the Bishop of Auxerre and 
the British priest, would naturally 
lead that prelate to choose him as a 
companion. That Palladius, who had 
been the pope’s agent in the matter, 
accompanied them, also, would seem 
natural. His selection for the Irish 
mission after Saint Germain’s return 
in 430, would follow as naturally. 
He was made bishop, and sent to 
the Scots (Irish) in 431; and that Saint 
Patrick was in some manner appoint- 
ed by the pope to the same work, or 
connected with the mission with a 
degree of authority, is evident from 
the fact that, when Saint Palladius, 
after an ineffectual attempt to estab- 
lish a mission in Wicklow, was dri- 
ven from the country, and died, as 
some say, in Scotland, his Roman 
companions at once hastened to Saint 
Patrick, to notify him as one who pos- 
sessed some jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter; and all accounts agree that on 
this intelligence, Saint Patrick at once 
proceeded to obtain the episcopal con- 
secration, and sailed to Ireland. 
Looking at the whole action of the 
pope in regard to the checking of 
Pelagianism in Britain, and the con- 
version of Ireland, this theory, first 
suggested by Dr. Lanigan, answers 
every requirement. It contravenes 
no fact given by any early author, 
and is in perfect harmony with every 
part. The Rome-appointed subor- 
dinates of Palladius reported to Pa- 
trick as a recognized superior, and 
it is utterly impossible that between 
him, the disciple of Germain and Pal- 
ladius, the Roman delegate to Ger- 
main, there could have been diversity 
of faith or ecclesiastical discipline. 
‘The appointment of Patrick to the 
Irish mission was simultaneous with 
that of Palladius, to whom the prior- 
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ity was given. On the death of Pal- 
ladius he succeeded, and required but 
the episcopal consecration to begin 
his labors as a bishop in Ireland. 

This would make the Roman origin 
of the Irish Church too clear for Dr. 
Toda to accept it without a struggle. 
With what might almost be termed 
unfairness, he ignores the statement 
of a perfect catena of Irish writers as 
to the character of Palladius, in or- 
der to make him a deacon, not of the 
pope, but of Saint Germain. 

Later lives of Saint Patrick, writ- 
ten long after the death of the saint, 
by introducing vague traditions, have 
doubtless embarrassed the question. 
That some took his appointment by 
Celestine to have required his visit- 
ing Rome after the death of Pal- 
ladius, was natural; but he would 
really have been appointed by Celes- 
tine, even though consecrated in Gaul 
after the death of that pope, if this 
was done in pursuance of previous 
orders of the holy see. It would 
not be strange to Catholic ideas that 
Saint Patrick had what would be now 
termed his bulls unacted upon, either 
from humility or some other motive ; 
and the history of the church con- 
tains many examples where bulls 
have been so held, to be acted on 
ultimately only when the necessity 
of the church made the candidate 
feel it a duty to assume the burden 
from which he shrank. 

Dr. Moran proves that Patrick 
drew his mission from Rome by a 
solid array of authorities, which em- 
brace some of the most ancient Irish 
manuscripts extant. The Book of 
Armagh contains two tracts, one the 
Dicta Sancti Patricii, expressing his 
wish that his disciple should be “ wt 
Christiani ita et Romani ;” the other 
the annals of Tirechan, written about 
the middle of the seventh century, 
stating absolutely that in the thir- 
teenth year of the Emperor Theodo- 
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sius the Bishop Patrick was sent by 
Celestine, bishop and pope of Rome, 
to instruct the Irish. 

The Leabhar Breac, styled by Pe- 
trie “ the oldest and best Irish manu- 
script relating to church history now 
preserved,” furnishes us evidence no 
less clear and decisive. ‘lhe second 
Life of Saint Patrick, ascribed to 
Saint Eleran, (ob. 664 ;) the scholi- 
ast on Saint Fiacc, the Life by Pro- 
bus, are all equally explicit, showing 
it to have been a recognized fact in 
Ireland within two centuries after the 
apostle’s own day. 

Dr. Moran, besides these, accumu- 
Jates other authority of a later period, 
some hitherto uncited, and due to 
the researches of German scholars 
among the manuscripts still extant, 
due to the hands of the early Irish 
apostles of their land. 

“One argument of Dr. Todd was 
based on the silence of Muirchu Mac- 
cu Mactheni in the Book of Armagh ; 
but Dr. Moran answers this fully 
by showing that part of that early 
writer’s work is missing ; and that, as 
the Life of Saint Probus follaws, word 
for word, the parts extant, we may 
assume that Saint Probus followed 
him in other parts ; and in regard to 
Saint Patrick’s mission, Saint Pro- 
bus is clear and plain. 

The church in Ireland, then, was 
the spiritual child of Rome and Gaul. 
Her great missionary, a Breton, came 
from the schools of Gaul, with au- 
thority from Rome, and the church 
which he founded was in harmony 
with the church in Britain, Gaul, and 
Italy. What the faith of the church 
in those countries was, admits of no 
doubt; and were there no monu 
ments extant to give explicit evidence 
of the faith of the Irish Church, this 
would give us implicit evidence suffi- 
cient, in the absence of any contradic- 
tory authority, to decide what its faith, 
doctrines, and liturgy were. 


The vice-rector of the Irish Col- 
lege marshals his authorities again 
and shows that the church founded 
by an envoy from Rome retained its 
connection with the holy see and 
its reverence for the See of Peter. 
He adduces hymns of the Irish 
Church, various writings of successive 
ages, express canonical enactments 
regarding Rome, and finally the pil- 
grimages to the holy city, in itself 
an irrefragable proof of the venera- 
tion entertained for Rome; but he 
crowns all this by adducing the many 
extant cases in which Irish bishops 
and clergy appealed to Rome. 

3ut it may be thought that the 
terrible changes caused by the inva- 
sion of the barbarians which in a 
manner isolated Ireland may have 
led insensibly to differences of faith 
or practice in that island, cut off from 
the centre of unity by the pagan 
England that had succeeded Chris- 
tian Britain, and the pagan France 
that replaced Christian Gaul. 

Have we aught to prove what the 
Trish Church believed and taught ; at 
what worship the faithful knelt ; how 
they were received into the body of 
believers ; what rites consoled them 
in death? Fortunately there is much 
to console us here, as well as to con 
vince us. One of the most impor- 
tant parts of the work we are dis 
cussing is the clear and distinct man- 
ner in which he proves the Irish 
character of the missal found at Bob- 
bio, and reproduced by Mabillon 
in his /ter Jtalicum. Having, by 
what light we possessed, come to the 
conclusion that it was in no sense 
Irish, we examined this portion with 
interest, and must admit that the 
proof is clear. Bobbio was a monas- 
tery founded by St. Columbanus, and 
its rich library gave much to the early 
printers, and yet much still remains 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan. 
This missal has no distinctive Irish 





‘ 
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offices, and its containing an office of 
St. Sigebert, King of Burgundy, seem- 
ed to refute any idea of its being 
Irish. Yet we know that St. Colum- 
banus founded a monastery at Luxeu 
before proceeding to Bobbio, and in 
both places retained his Irish office. 
The adding of a local Mass would not 
be strange. In itself this missal corre- 
sponds with that Irish missal preserv- 
ed at Stowe in many essential points, 
and with no other known missal ; 
the orthography and writing are un- 
doubtedly Irish ; the liturgy in itself 
is not that of Gaul ; it resembles it in 
many respects, but the canon is that 
of Rome. This striking feature ap- 
pears in the Stowe missal. Mabillon, 
from its antiquity, himself infers that 
Saint Columbanus brought it from 
Luxeu, and it is as probable that he 
brought it from Ireland. 

It gives us the Mass of the ancient 
Irish Church, and Curry gives in his 
lectures a translation of an “ Expo- 
sition of the Ceremonies of the Mass” 
from the Irish in the Leabhar Breac. 
The Mass and the exposition place 
beyond a doubt the belief of the Irish 
Church in the Real Presence. The 
exposition is as distinct as if written 
to meet any opposition. “Another 
division of that pledge, which has 
been left with the church to comfort 
her, is the body of Christ and his 
blood, which are offered upon the 
altars of the Christians ; the body 
even which was born of Mary the 
Immaculate Virgin, without destruc- 
tion of her virginity, without opening 
of the womb, without the presence of 
man ; and which was crucified by 
the unbelieving Jews out of spite and 
envy ; and which arose after three 
days from death, and sits upon the 
right hand of God the Father in 
heaven.” (Curry’s Lectures, p. 307.) 

The words of the Mass are no less 
explicit, and the Bobbio missal con- 
tains these words: “ Cujus carne a te 





ipso sanctificata, dum pascimur, ro. 
boramur, et sanguine dum potamur, 
abluimur.” The whole early litera- 
ture, the lives of the saints, and other 
monuments teem with allusions to 
the sacrifice of Christ’s body and 
blood, and the saying of Mass is not 
unfrequently expressed by the term 
“conficere Corpus Domini.” 

The proofs adduced by Dr. Moran 
on this point extend to sixty pages, 
showing the most exact research and 
learning, and accumulating eviden 
on evidence, meeting and refuting 
objections of every kind. , 

The sacrament of penance and its 
use is no less apparent; nor is the 
devotion to the blessed Virgin and 
the saints a point on which the slight- 
est doubt is left. 

Dr. Moran’s work is certainly, since 
the appearance of Lanigan’s Eeclesias- 
tical History, (4 vols. Dublin, 1822,) 
the most valuable treatise on the 
early Irish Church, and completely 
sets at rest the theories set up by 
W. G. Todd, in A History of the 
Ancient Church in Ireland, London, 
1845 ; and with great learning and 
skill by James H. Todd, in his Saint 
Patrick, Apostle of Ireland: A M 
moir of his Life and Mission, Dublin, 
1864. 

We need now a popular treatise 
embracing the result of his labor, in 
a small volume, like the work of W. 
G. Todd, and a volume containing 
the Bobbio missal, (that at Stowe is 
probably sealed,) with the treatise on 
the Mass and vestments from the 
Leabhar Breac, and a selection of 
the prayers and hymns of the early 
church that have come down to us. 
With these common in the hands of 
the clergy, to familiarize them with 
what remains of the church of their 
fathers, we may hope to see the old 
Irish Mass, the “ Cursus Scottorum” 
or Mass of the early Irish Church, 
chanted by the cardinal archbishop 
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MY ANGEL. 


“He hath given his angels charge over thee.” 


THERE’S an angel stands beside my heart, 
And keepeth guard. 

How I wish sometimes that he would depart, 

And its strong desires would cease to thwart 
With his stern regard ! 


But he never moves as he standeth there 
With unwinking eyes ; 

And at every pitfall and every snare 

His silent lips form the word, “ Forbear !” 
Till the danger flies. 


His look doth oft my purpose check 

And aim defeat. 
And I change my course at his slightest beck. 
*Tis well, or I soon would be a wreck 

For the waves to beat. 
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TRANSLATED 
AN 


[THE first Italian edition of the 
Letters of Rosa Ferrucci appeared at 
Florence in 1857, a request for their 
publication having been made to her 
mother by his Eminence Cardinal 
Corsi, Archbishop of Pisa. The pi- 
ous prelate was not less desirous of 
seeing the account of so edifying a 
death published, when he had learn- 
ed the circumstances from the Prior 
of San Sisto, who had attended Sig- 
norina Ferrucci in her last moments. 

A second edition appeared in 1858, 
enriched with numerous details, at the 
express request of Monsignor Char- 
vaz, Archbishop of Genoa. 

During a brief stay which I made 
at Pisa, Monsignor della Fanteria, 
vicar-general of the diocese, spoke 
to me of the profound impression 
which the death of Signorina Fer- 
rucci had left on all memories, and 
of the edification which he hoped from 
her Ze¢ters. He expressed a wish that 
they should be made known in France, 
and even urged me to undertake their 
translation myself. 

Authorities such as these, and the 
testimony of persons of undoubted 
judgment as to the good this little 
work has already done, have deter- 
mined me to publish it for the 
secondtime. May it edify yet again 
some young souls, by showing them 
in Christianity an ideal too often 
sought elsewhere. 

December, 1858. | 


THE following are the circum- 
stances which led to the publication 
of the Zeffers here presented to the 
reader. 


* Rosa Ferrucci: her Life, her Letters, and her 
Death. By the Abbé H. Perreyve. 


An Italian Girl of our Day. 


FROM THE 


ITALIAN GIRL 





FRENCH, 


OF OUR DAY.* 


Toward the end of April, last 
year, (1857,) as I was returning from 
Rome, I stopped at Pisa. The hand 
of God conducted me then into the 
midst of a family, of whose uncloud- 
ed happiness I had been the witness 
only a few months before, but which 
had now, alas! been visited by death. 
It was one of those sudden, heart- 
rending bereavements which make 
one falter on the desolated threshold 
of his friend, and which chill on one’s 
lips the tenderest words of consola- 
tion. 

What would you say to the father 
and mother who lose an only d 
ter—their joy, their life, and, more 
over, the pride and the edificatio 
a whole town? Better be silent a: 
ask God to speak. 

Happily, in this case, God d 
speak ; and the 
sorrows 


snoh 
augcn 


10ble souls w se 
are to be recounted he 
were of the number of those who 
know his voice. 

After the first tears and the first 
outpouring of a grief which time ren 
dered only the more poignant, tl 
poor mother asked me to accompany 
her to the house where her daughter 
had died, and which she herself had 
quitted from that day. A 
belonging to one of the neighboring 
houses had the keys of this funereal 
dwelling, and he opened the doors 
for us. We expected to find only 
the presence of death and the vivid 
remembrance of the sorrows of yes- 
terday in the silence of those des¢ 
ed chambers ; but Christian charity 
had watched over the spot, and from 
our first steps a delicate perfume of 
roses betrayed its loving attentions. 
Indeed, we found the chamber of the 


servant 
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dead girl strewn with flowers. They 
were fresh, some faithful hand hav- 
ing renewed them that very morning. 
This unlooked-for spectacle awaken- 
ed in our minds the thought that the 
Christian’s death is not so much a 
death as a transformation of life. 
Therefore it was that, when, kneel- 
ing near the poor sobbing mother, I 
asked her if she wished me to recite 
the De Profundis, she answered in a 
firm voice and almost smiling, “ No, 
let us recite the Ze Deum.” 

The hymn concluded, I led the 
pious woman from that room where 
her sorrow seemed changed into ex- 
ultation, and I said to her on the 
way: “From all that I know, from 
all that I can learn of your daughter, 
she was a saint. The delicate piety 
of your neighbors attests how power- 
ful is still the recollection of her : the 
example of her life, and the details 
of her holy death, must not be lost. 
You must preserve them for the edi- 
fication of her companions ; for the 
edification of the town which has 
known her, loved her, venerated her; 
for the edification of ourselves also, 
who must one day die, and whom the 
examples of all holy deaths encou- 
rage and support.” I was not the 
first to express this desire; many 
friends had anticipated me in beg- 
ging for a history which they believ- 
ed well calculated to reflect honor 
on our holy religion. 

Before I left Pisa, I had obtained 
the desired promise, pledging myself, 
at the same time, to make known in 
France, to some Christian readers, 
this history, wrung from the anguish 
of a mother by the single desire of 
promoting the glory of God. 
months .later, the book appeared at 
Florence, with the following title, 
Rosa Ferrucci, and some of her Writ- 
ings, published under the supervision 
of her Mother. It remains, then, for 
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me to fulfil, on my part, the pious 
obligation L have contracted. 

Rosa Ferrucci was the daughter of 
the celebrated Professor Ferrucci, of 
the University of Pisa, and of the 
Signora Caterina Ferrucci, a lady 
well known in Italy for her poetry, 
and for some excellent works on ed- 
ucation. It is little more than a year 
since this young girl was, by her 
brilliant intellectual gifts and the holi- 
ness of her life, the honor of the city 
of Pisa. The grave habits of a Chris- 
tian family, all the veils, all the pre- 
cautions, all the fears of modesty, had 
not been able to shield her from a 
sort of religious admiration which 
she inspired in all who saw her. 
How prevent mothers from point- 
ing out the holy child to their 
daughters, or the poor from bless- 
ing her as she passed? Rosa pos- 
sessed natural talents of a high 
order, and her education was sin- 
gularly favorable to the full devel- 
opment of every gift of mind and 
heart. At six years of age she read 
Italian, French, and German. Ata 
later period she knew by heart the 
whole of the Divine Comedy. She 
read in the original, under the direc- 
tion of her mother, Virgil, Cicero, 
Tacitus; and, among modern au- 
thors, Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Fene- 
lon, Fleury, Milton, Schiller, Klop- 
stock. I mention at random the au- 
thors quoted by her in her letters to 
her friends, passing by writers of our 
own day. She has left a correspon- 
dence in three: languages—French, 
German, and Italian. The greater 
number of the Italian letters are ad- 
dressed to a young gentleman of 
Leghorn, Signor Gaetano Orsini, a 
distinguished lawyer and_ perfect 
Christian, to whom Rosa was be- 
trothed, and whose hopes have been 
shattered by her death. Each part 
of her correspondence is remarkable, 
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but it is of the last-mentioned letters 
that I propose particularly to speak. 
Independently of her correspondence, 
Signorina Ferrucci wrote many short 
treatises on religion and Christian 
morality, several of which have been 
published since her death. 

Here, then, we find in a young 
girl a degree of mental cultivation— 
a depth of learning, I might say— 
which would be remarkable in a man 
even of distinguished education. To 
dwell long on gifts so rare would in- 
terfere with the object I proposed to 
myself in writing this little history. 
I will, then, remark here, once for 
all, that, having for several weeks 
lived on terms of intimacy with this 
excellent family, I have witnessed in 
this extraordinary girl only a child- 
like modesty, which made her always 
skilful in self-concealment. 

I omit, then, all that relates to this 
intellectual culture, and to this taste 
for classical learning—a taste which 
was so pure, so exalted, in this young 
Christian maiden. Understood and 
accepted in Italy, this literary turn of 
mind would seem strange in France, 
where there exists an extravagant fear 
of raising woman above a certain in- 
tellectual level. I prefer, therefore, 
having said on this point merely what 
was necessary, to speak henceforth 
only of the virtues of the saintly 
girl. 

Even of these I shall specify but 
one. I leave it to pious imagina- 
tions to guess what there must have 
been of meekness, of purity, of obe- 
dience, of modesty, of angelic devo- 
tion, in such a soul. I shall speak 
only of her charity. Love for the 
poor was with her a passion, and 
that from her tenderest years. Cer- 
tain souls seem to come into this 
world commissioned by God to do 
honor to a particular virtue ; every- 
thing in them converges to that as to 
a divine centre. The voice of a mo- 
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ther and the voice of the church 
have but to quicken the germ of 
holiness committed to such souls be- 
fore their terrestrial journey, and, as 
soon as the development of reason 
allows them to act, they tend quite 
naturally to the end which the finger 
of God had pointed out to them 
from above. Rosa Ferrucci brought 
with her a tender and unbounded 
love for the poor. From the little 
birds which, while yet an infant, she 
used to feed in winter-time, to the 
poor beggars of Pisa, whom she re- 
lieved by denying .herself in dress 
and amusements, and the neglected 
graves to which she carried flowers, 
“because,” she used to say, “I feel 
a pity for neglected graves,” all 
poverty touched her heart. Her 
mother relates some affecting inci- 
dents of her great charity. During 
a severe winter her parents remarked 
that she no longer ate bread at her 
meals, although she never failed to 
pick out the largest piece for herself 
They affected not to know her m 

tive, which she explained, blushing: 
“Have I done wrong? Indeed, I 
did not know it was wrong ; but bread 
is so dear this year, and this piece 
would be sufficient for one poor per- 
son.” 

If she met in her walks a poor 
woman tottering under the weight or 
a load of wood, her first impulse 
would be to run to help her, and it 
was difficult to restrain this charita- 
ble eagerness. She would then com- 
plain, declaring that she could never 
get accustomed to seeing poor people 
toiling so hard. 

On her birthday she ran to her 
mother and said to her: “ Gaetano is 
indeed all that I could wish! We 
have just formed a project which 
makes me quite happy. We have 
promised that on our birthdays and 
saints’ days, instead of making each 
other presents, which are often use- 
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less, we will give a large alms to 
some poor family.” 

She was a good musician, and 
knew how to interpret truly the sen- 
timent of the masters. One day she 
went to Florence, accompanied by 
her brother, to purchase some pieces 
of music. But just as she was enter- 
ing the town, she met a poor family, 
who seemed to be in the last extreme 
of wretchedness. Their rent must 
be paid the next day, or these poor 
people would be homeless. Fare- 
well to the pieces of music! And 
on her return home, when her. friends, 
to conceal their real joy and admira- 
tion, affected to chide her, she an- 
swered: “ What would you have had 
me do? I could not help it. Tell 
me yourselves how I could have done 
otherwise than I did? Now, you 
see well that it was impossible!” 
O holy émpossibilities ! which embar- 
rass only those who can never be re- 
signed to the sufferings of others. 

Innumerable are the incidents of 
this kind which might be related of 
Rosa ; for charity is never weary, the 
more good it has done, the more it 
desires to do; but I leave this sub- 
ject—reluctantly, indeed—to dwell at 
more length on the two episodes of 
this Christian life, in which I think 
may be found the most solid edifica- 
tion and the best encouragement for 
souls. I speak of alove an a death, 
both transfigured by the cro;s. 

The transfiguration of the life and 
heart of man in chastity, in hope, in 
sacrifice, is a palpable glory of Chris- 
tianity and one of the surest marks 
of its divinity. Jesus Christ, when 
he came to sanctify the world, did 
iot destroy the natural conditions of 
human life. Since, as before, the 
shedding of his blood, man is born in 
suffering ; he weeps, combats, loves, 
anddies. And yet, if he is a Chris- 
tian, all is changed for him. From 
his cradle to his grave he walks in a 


marvellous light, which transfigures 
all things in his eyes and thoroughly 
changes the meaning of life. He 
suffers, but each day he adores suffer- 
ing on the cross ; he weeps, but he 
has heard that, Blessed are they who 
weep ! he combats, but with his eyes 
fixed on heaven ; he loves, but in all 
that he loves, he loves God ; he dies, 
but then only does he begin to live. 
Nay, even the entrance into beatitude 
is for the Christian not the last trans- 
figuration ; for a blissful eternity is 
but acontinuous transfiguration in a 
glory ever increasing, and, as it were, 
the eternal flight of created love to- 
ward Infinite Love. This divine 
flight finds in heaven its region or 
glory ; but it must not be forgotten 
that its starting-point is earth—that 
before finally gaining the eternal 
heights, it must first cross “ the fields 
of mourning, Zugentes campi.””* 

Hence it is, that for the saints 
there is no interruption between hea- 
ven and earth; the same path that 
conducted them yesterday from vir- 
tue to virtue, will lead them to-mor- 
row from glory to glory, and their 
death is but an episode of their love. 
Hence, also, perhaps that mysterious 
fraternity of love and death which is 
the soul of all true poetry ; men catch 
a glimpse of it and chant it in their 
own tongue : 

“ The twin brothers, love and death, 

At the same time, gave birth to fate.” 

But only the saints know its true 
secret: “ Having a desire to be dis- 
solved and to be with Christ.” 

When the young soul of whom we 
now speak had reached a certain 
elevation in her flight toward God, 
she, too, met the sweet and austere 
company of those two strong- 
winged angels—Christian love and 
death. She loved: almost as soon 
she presaged death, and she died. 


* Virg. En. i. 4 + Léopardi. + Phil. 1. 23. 
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But she loved as a child of God 
loves, and she died as a saint. 

I have, then, little more to do than 
to translate her Ze¢fers, in which shines 
gloriously the beauty of Christian 
love, and to give an account of that 
death worthy of the church’s bright- 
estdays. As I have already remark- 
ed, these Zefters are addressed to a 
young gentleman of Leghorn, to whom 
Rosa had been betrothed for two 
years before her death ; a truly noble 
character whom heaven seemed to 
have made worthy of her. 
found and tender love united these 
two kindred souls. The simple and 
sweet manners of good Italian socie- 
ty allowed their seeing each other 
often, and did not forbid their almost 
daily correspondence. An _ entire 
conformity of faith, of piety, of holy 
desires, blended into a still 
union those hearts already so strong- 
ly bound to each other ; but a more 
celestial ray was continually passing 
from the soul of Rosa into that of 
Gaetano. ‘Through her joys, her 
hopes, the festive preparations for 
her wedding, and the dreams of the 
future, this pious young girl always 
saw God. One idea, immense and 
insatiable, was dominant over all her 
desires, the idea of perfection. She 
gazed through the veil of her joyous 
dawnings on the divine sun of eter- 
nal beauty. Her happiness embel- 
lished earth to her, but the earth thus 
embellished immediately reminded 
her of heaven; earthly love put a 
song on her lips, but the song soon 
became a hymn, and always ended 
with God. It is this insensible and 
almost involuntary transition, of which 
she herself seems unconscious, from 
an earthly affection to ardent long- 
ings after divine love and perfection, 
which constitutes all the beauty of 
her Zefters. The reader must not 
forget that they were written by one 
who was little more than a child, and 
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that whatever there was of maturity 
in her young soul was derived from 
that sun of Christian faith whose 
warm rays ripen the intellect, in the 
continued childhood of the heart. 

I would fain believe that this young 
Christian’s sisters in the faith, will 
find in her Zefters something more 
than a subject of poetical dreaming. 
In truth, no life is so really practical 
as that of a saint ; and, through the 
veil of beautiful language, we may 
discover in the letters of Rosa Fer- 
rucci many duties faithfully perform- 
ed by her, many lessons of duty faith- 
fully to be performed by ourselves, 
I would then beg of those young per- 
sons to read the following pages with 
recollection, and, in order to pene- 
trate their true meaning, to enter as 
much as possible into this young 
girl’s ardent desire of perfection. 

I have spoken of the eternal soar- 
ing of souls toward God. Have you 
ever, in the beginning of autumn, 
watched those flights of birds which, 
lengthening out in a long train, fol- 
low, to the very last, the same sinu- 
’Tis said that the strongest, 
flying in advance, cleaves the air; 
and that the weaker, coming after, 
enter with ease the aerial furrow. 
Ah! too feeble that we are to at- 
tempt alone the road to heaven, let 
us at least learn to enter the furrows 
of the saints. Their strong and cer- 
tain wing will draw us onward in 
their track ; and when we shall see 
them so lovely because they were so 
loving, we shall advance with less 
fear toward Him who was the supreme 
object of their love 


osities ? 


ROSA TO GAETANO. 


Pisa, April 6, 1856. 
I can never thank God enough for 

giving me in you, Gaetano, an exam- 

ple and a guide for my whole life. 


I cannot refrain from often saying so 
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to my mother, and I say it because it 
is in my heart. Spite of all the 
faults and imperfections which have 
so many times prevented me from 
remaining faithful to the good resolu- 
tions which I constantly make before 
God, I have so high an idea of the 
perfection of a Christian wife, and of 
the duties I shall soon have to fulfil, 
that I should indeed be terrified if I 
did not confide in the goodness of God, 
who can do all, and who will aid me 
who can do nothing. I often speak 
to my mother of the holy respect 
with which the sacrament we are go- 
ing to receive inspires me; and I 
earnestly beg of you to ask our Lord 
for the graces which are necessary to 
make me what I ought to be. I pro- 
mise you to use all my efforts for this 
end ; and I will dedicate the prayers 
of the month of May to this intention, 
for I have great confidence that the 
Blessed Virgin will obtain for me 
what I still lack. I believe that we 
shall have made great progress to- 
ward perfection when we come to de- 
test sincerely all those little daily 
faults which seem trifles to us, but 
which must be so very displeasing to 
the infinite perfection of God. In all 
this, be sure that I will receive your 
counsels and admonitions as they 
ought to be received from him who, 
by the will of God, takes the place of 
father and mother 


April 17. 

I am persuaded that the ‘true 
means of preparing ourselves to re- 
ceive the sacrament by which we 
shall be united for time and eternity 
is, to use all our efforts to attain that 
state of Christian perfection to which 
God calls us; and I am also sure 
that, if we cannot arrive absolutely at 
that degree of perfection which we 
ardently desire, we can at least kin- 
dle in ovr hearts the flames of that 
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law. In this you will be my guide 
and my example, Gaetano; we two 
shall have but one will, one love also, 
loving each other in God, in whom all 
affections become holy. Our affec- 
tion did not spring from outward 
accomplishments, nor from fleeting 
beauty, that flower of a day. It was 
a stronger tie that bound our souls 
together. We love each other be- 
cause we love God. In him does 
our union consist, because in him is 
all the strength, all the purity of our 
love ; because in him also is our su- 
preme end. Hence come those al- 
ternations of joy and sadness, accord- 
ing as we approach, or seem to be 
receding from, that ideal type of per- 
fection which is the object of our de- 
sires. Ah! how good God is; and 
how often I bless him for having put 
such desires and such hopes into our 
hearts. For me, I now see in God not 
only the eternal power which created 
heaven and earth, or the eternal love 
which redeemed us, but also that 
sweet mercy which has given me in 
you, as itwere, his crowning blessing. 


April 25. 

Forgive me, Gaetano, my eternal 
repetitions ; but what can I do? For 
some time I have been able only to 
say the same things over and over 
again. This very day reminds me of 
another day, a dear and solemn one 
to me. I recollect with unspeakable 
pleasure the solitary walk I took 
with my mother to speak of you. 
The stillness of the country, the fresh 
aspect of all nature, the distant voices 
of the peasants, which alone from 
time to time broke the profound tran- 
quillity of the scene—all seemed new 
to me, all spoke to my heart. I 
shall never forget the humble little 
church in which, for the first time, I 
ventured to pray to God to bless these 
new thoughts—thoughts which held 
me suspended, as it were, between 
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doubt and hope, but which found 
my heart firmly resolved to do the di- 
vine will in all things. From that 
day I have implored, and still un- 
ceasingly implore, the graces which 
we need in order to lead together a 
truly Christian life. Do you do the 
same, Gaetano ; and let me assure 
you that I cannot now pray to God 
for myself, without at once finding 
your name mingled in my supplica- 
tions. 
April 30. 

He only is worthy of a reward who 
has merited it. Do you not know that 
combat—and what is life but a contin- 
ual combat ?—must precede victory? 
No, Gaetano, we will not be like cow- 
ardly soldiers who would fain have 
the honors of a triumph without hav- 
ing seen the face of the foe. Let us ra- 
ther strive to lay hold on eternal fe- 
licity, which alone can satisfy our de- 
sires, by faithfully performing all our 
duties ; by supporting, for the love of 
God, all the trials of life, heavy or 
light ; by devoting ourselves as much 
as possible to good works ; then the 
desire of heaven will not be for us 
a dreamy ideal or subject of vague 
speculation, but it will enter into our 
daily life to sanctify it. May your 
life be prolonged to serve the cause 
of God by strong and constant vir- 
tues ! 

May 2. 

I believe that, without proposing to 
ourselves a too ideal and, as it were, 
an unattainable type of perfection, 
we can effect much by earnestly stri- 
ving to strengthen our will. Let us 
keep a watch over it, and never allow 
it to incline toward what is evil, even 
in the smallest things. Let us always 
bear in mind those beautiful words 
of the Following of Christ : “If each 
year we corrected one fault, how soon 
we should become better!” Yes, 
strength of will is always necessary, 
and not less in small trials than in 
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great ones. In this, it seems to me 
Christian perfection really consists: 
for what can be more pleasing to 
God than to see our will always con. 
formed to his ?* ; 
May 30 

No affection which has not its 
source in the love of God can ever 
make us happy. Let us be well con- 
vinced of this, and let us dedicate 
our whole life to Him who has do; 
all for us. As for me, I believe tha 
just as the external pomp of worship 
is valueless in the sight of God if it js 
separated from interior devotion, so 
works can do nothing to merit grace 
unless they are inwardly animated 
by a pure intention and the desire of 
pleasing God alone. We must, then, 
always pass from what is’ without to 
what is within, and it is this that I 
mean when I tell you that I often 
seek in visible things a lever to raise 
me toward the invisible ; discerning 
in all that meets my eyes here bel 
an image of that Eternal Beauty which 
unveils itself only to the intelligence 
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and to the heart. Thus nothing 
remains mute to me. How mani 
things the mountains tell me, a1 

* The desire of Christian perfection |} 
Rosa Ferrucci with the idea of coll g 
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actions of others. To subdue all feelings of envy. 10 
pray often for humility. Never to slight God’s } 1 

inspirations, To work and study diligently. Fre 
quently to raise my heart to God. To forgiv , at 
all times and in all things. To seek my hap} n 
the performance of Christian duties. To do whatever 
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God. To fear sin more than death. To ask for the 
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the stars, and the sea, and the trees, 
and the birds!—things which I should 
not have known if this mighty voice 
of nature had not taught them to me. 
Qh! how admirable is the goodness 
of God, who thus by a thousand ways 
leads back our souls to the thoughts 
and the holy affections for which they 
were created. 

I have been reading in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, this beautiful idea 
of Jean Paul Richter: ‘‘ When that 
which is holy in the soul of the mo- 
ther responds to that which is holy in 
the soul of the son, their souls then 
understand each other.” This thought 
has made a great impression on me ; 
and itseems to me to contain a grand 
lesson for all mothers engaged in the 
religious education of their sons. It 
shows us, moreover, thenature of those 
close ties which unite us to our rela- 
tions and our friends. And, indeed, 
why do we love one another with such 
atrue and constant love? Because 
what is sacred to your soul is sacred 
also to mine. Why am I so deeply 
moved when I hear of some noble 
action? when I contemplate the 
greatness of this world’s heroes, and, 
above all, the greatness of the saints 
and martyrs? Why do I weep as 
I think of the sacrifices they made 
with such self-devotion and _forti- 
tude? Because what they held 
sacred I also hold sacred. Could 
more be said in so few words ? 
Yes, every man ought to keep alive 
that celestial fire which God has kin- 
dled in his heart. Unhappy he who 
lets it languish and die out! He 
loses it for himself, and is himself 
lost for his brethren, since he has 
broken the bond of love which would 
have united him to them for ever. 
As the flame ascends on high, 

“Which by its form upward aspires,” 
so by nature our souls tend to rise 
toward God, and if they return again 
toward earth, there can be no lon- 


ger for them either hope of peace or 
hope of happiness. 


July 10. 

Let us not be discouraged, Gaeta- 
no, let us always hope ; our good God 
will help us to become better ; for, if 
we lack strength, at least we are not 
wanting in good desires. They are 
a gratuitous gift of him who wills 
our good ; of him who has given us 
the most living example of humility ; 
of him who knows, and will pardon, 
the weakness of our poor nature, if 
only we will combat with that perse- 
verance which alone has the promise 
of victory. Ah! if we truly loved 
the Lord, we should think of him 
alone—of him who is holy and _per- 
fect, instead of always thinking of 
ourselves, weak and miserable crea- 
tures ; and we should end by forget- 
ting ourselves, by losing ourselves, to 
live only in him so worthy of our 
love ; and then we should indeed be- 
gin to know that we are nothing, and 
that he is all. 

Jesus wishes us to be gentle with 
ourselves, and would not have us fall 
into dejection when, through the 
frailty of our nature, we fail in our 
good resolutions. At times when we 
are too much dejected at the sight 
of our miseries, Jesus Christ seems 
to say to us, as to the disciples going 
to Emmaus: “What are these dis- 
courses that you hold one with an- 
other as you walk, and are sad?” 
He who is called the Prince of Peace 
would have us pacific toward our- 
selves, and full of compassion for 
our own infirmity. When, therefore, 
we are seized with sadness at sight 
of our poverty and of the dryness 
of our souls, let us say simply and 
humbly this little prayer of St. Ca- 
tharine of Genoa: “ Alas! my Lord, 
these are the fruits of my garden! 
Yet I love thee, my Jesus, and I will 
strive to do better in future.” 
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July 19, (Feast of St Vincent de Paul.) 

Do you know what we ought to 
desire? Neither honors, nor riches, 
nor any such earthly vanities, which 
could add nothing to our peace. Do 
you know to what end our will, 
strengthened by love, ought to turn? 
Yes, you know it well, and often 
have you taught it me; we ought 
both to aim at realizing in our life 
something of that perfection which, 
after all, can be but partially ob- 
tained on earth. We ought to look 
at the things that are immortal and 
eternal, rather than at those that are 
temporal and subject to change, liv- 
ing in such a manner that a true love 
of God may actuate our hearts and 
our thoughts, develop our senti- 
ments toward what is good, and di- 
rect all our actions to a holy end. 
How many touching examples of vir- 
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tues are recalled to our minds by 
this day and the festival which jt 
brings! What indefatigable and un; 
versal charity in St. Vincent de Paul ! 
What lively and ardent piety! What 
unbounded compassion for all the 
errors, all the faults, all the misfor 
tunes, all the sufferings, physical 
and moral, of men! What exhaust 
less patience! And who among ys 
will dare to say that he cannot re 
produce in himself some shadow of 
those beautiful virtues? If we car 
not, like this illustrious saint, relieve 
the sufferings of a great number of 
our fellow-beings, at least we can be 
humble, patient, and animated by 
that true religion which is ever for- 
giving, ever loving, because it loves 
Him who is all mercy and all love. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





THE EPISCOPALIAN CONFESSIONAL. 


Ir is with great satisfaction that 
Catholics behold the adoption by 
any class of Protestants of their pe- 
culiar rites or ceremonies. It is an 
indication of an approach to the doc- 
trines so vehemently renounced at 
the Reformation, and ought, by strict 
logic, to result in the return of many 
to the old faith. And though, unfor- 
tunately, there are men who play with 
religious doctrines as if they were of 
no practical consequence, there are 
always some who are in earnest, and 
are found ready to make sacrifices for 
the sake of truth. From the use of 
Catholic ceremonies, which are really 
all founded on vital doctrine, some 
conversions must certainly flow ; and 
the Protestant Church, which moves 
in such a direction, is drifting from 


its old moorings, and floating toward 
the safe waters where the bark of 
St. Peter rides out every storm. 

If there be any of our practices 
which are essentially a part of ow 
religious system, surely that of con 
fession is one which is absolutely fe 
culiar to the Catholic Church. It 
cannot lawfully exist without the 
faith which we hold, and when used, 
it drags along with it, irresistibly, our 
whole moral system. It is hard to 
see how any one can confess his sins 
to a priest, without ‘accepting the 
sacerdotal and sacramental system, 
which can have no life out of the 
Catholic communion. Besides, the 
practical influence of such confes- 
sions leads directly to those habits o! 
devotion which have no home in Pro- 
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testantism. In the few remarks we 
are now to make, we do not intend 
to lose sight of these convictions, 
while it is our object to consider 
briefly the adoption of the confes- 
sional in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the logical consequences 
which flow from it, and even the 
dangers W hich attend it. Surely the 
subject isone of great moment. If 
it be of any importance at all, it is of 
vital importance. It is either neces- 
sary to the soul, or it is an assump- 
tion of powers prejudicial to the in- 
terests of true religion. It cannot 
be looked upon as an indifferent 
matter, which may be used or ne- 
lected, according to the taste of the 
individual. To a few reflections, 
therefore, upon it, we earnestly in- 
vite the attention of the honest rea- 
der. 

There is no doubt that there is 
quite a party inthe Episcopal Church 
which upholds the practice of auri- 
cular confession, and seeks to extend 
it, There are ministers of that com- 
munion who are anxious to set up the 
confessional, and disposed to teach 
its necessity. In the city of New 
York, it is well known that the clergy 

Albans’ are solicitous to hear 
confessions and love to be styled Fa- 
thers,on account of their spiritual rela- 
tion to their penitents. The Rev. Dr. 
Dix, the respected rector of Trinity 
Church, the oldest and most influen- 
tial corporation of his denomination, 
is said to have quite a number of 
penitents, and to be the most popu- 
lar confessor, especially among the 
higher class. We presume he makes 
no secret of his practice, while his 
position as the spiritual director of 
the “ Sisters of St. Mary” is notori- 
ous. How general is the custom of 
confession in Trinity parish we have 
no means of knowing, nor do we 
know how many of the assistant min- 
isters follow in the wake of their 


rector. We have heard of one or 
two others who are disposed to be 
confessors, and there are probably 
many such ministers whose names 
are not brought before the pub- 
lic. We cannot suppose that any 
high-minded clergyman would be 
willing to hear confessions in an un- 
der-hand or secret manner, and we 
must believe that they who do so 
are not ashamed of it, nor unwilling 
to have their practice made public. 
No offence is therefore intended by 
the mention of names, and we will 
rest satisfied that none is given. 
How many of the bishops favor au- 
ricular confession does not appear. So 
far as we have heard, no one has 
openly recommended it ; but the 
Right Reverend Dr. Potter, of New 
York, has allowed a manual to be de- 
dicated to him, in which the practice 
is strongly urged, and devotions for 
its use are extracted from Catholic 
prayer-books. While he has rebuked 
the Rev. Mr. Tyng for preaching in 
a Methodist church, he goes openly 
to St. Alban’s, and, to say the least, 
gives sanction to Ritualistic perfor- 
mances. We have a right, then, to 
conclude that he favors the confes- 
sional, and is willing to see it set up 
in the churches which he superin- 
tends. It will be observed that this 
confession in the Episcopal Church 
is not simply consulting a clergyman 
in a private conversation about spiri- 
tual matters, but the humble acknow- 
ledgment of sins in detail, in order 
to receive absolution from one who 
thinks himself authorized by Al- 
mighty God to give it. It is certainly 
a sacrament in the true definition of 
the term, an outward sign of an in- 
ward grace, administered by one prc- 
tending, at least, to bear a commis- 
sion from Christ. Those who go to 
the Episcopalian ministers to confess 
their sins, surely go under this be- 
lief, and no argument is necessary to 
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show that they would not go, unless 
under the conviction that their of- 
fences against God could be forgiven 
in no other way. The Ritualists 
have made of this a most important 
matter in their devotional books, 
where can be found questions for ex- 
amination of conscience, tables of 
sins, and prayers to excite contrition 
and improve the great gift of abso- 
lution. When, then, we speak of 
the confessional in the Protestant 
Episcopal communion, we are not 
drawing upon fancy, but touching 
upon a fact which must have an im- 
portant effect upon the body which 
it especially interests. 

2. The first remark we have to 
make upon this acknowledged fact 
is almost atruism. It is, that auri- 
cular confession is not a Protestant 
practice, but quite the contrary ; and 
that they who adopt it cut them- 
selves off from all sympathy with the 
doctrines of the reformation. We 
yhardly need to prove that there is 
not one Protestant church which ap- 
proves of the custom of which we 
speak, or believes that its ministers 
have the power to remit and retain 
sin. If the Church of England be 
adduced against us, we have only to 
point to the incontrovertible fact, 
that she declares that penance is not 
a sacrament, and therefore conveys 
no inward grace. The absolutions left 
in her daily services are only declara- 
tory of God’s willingness to forgive 
the repentant sinner, and could be as 
well used by a layman as by a minis- 
ter. For who cannot say that “God 
pardoneth and absolveth all who are 
truly penitent”? And as for the ab- 
solution in the office of the visitation 
of the sick, we have only to say that 
it is a relic of by-gone days which is 
seldom used, and that whatever be 
its meaning, it cannot, contrary to 
the article, be presumed to confer 
grace. The English Church certain- 
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ly did never consider it a matter of 
any necessity, otherwise it would 
have saidso. The Episcopalians jn 
the United States have not this form 
to refer to ; for the compilers of their 
liturgy have expunged it altogether, 
at the same time that they omitted 
the Athanasian creed. In the form 
of the ordination of priests, a substi 
tute was also provided for the old 
words, “ Receive the Holy Ghost: 
whose sins you shall remit, they ar 
remitted unto them.” ‘The reason of 
this substitution we leave the honest 
reader to imagine. We are informed 
that very few of the bishops are will 
ing to use the old form, and an Epis- 
copal minister of Puseyitical views 
once told us that he was very anxious 
to have the bishop who ordained him 
use it, but was restrained from ask- 
ing this favor by the assurance 
one of the prelate’s intimate friends 
that, if he said anything about it, he 
would get a flat refusal, together with 
a good scolding. While thus the ar- 
ticles of faith in the Episcopalian 
body deny the power of absolution, 
the practice of that denomination of 
Christians is entirely against it. T! 
ministers who hear confessions and 
the people who make them, live ina 
“dreamland,” about which once we 
read a very pretty piece of poetry. 
This “dreamland” is not very exten 
sive or tangible here, and we wonder 
if now there are any somnambulists 
in or about Buffalo. We yield the 
right to every man to do as he 
pleases, and call himself what he 
likes, only we object to his having 
two contradictory characters at the 
same time. It is not quite reason- 
able ; and we say, with the good 
common sense of mankind, “ My 
dear friend, choose for yourself, but 
please be either one thing or the 
other.” 

But we go further, and assert that 
the practice of confession is the as- 
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sumption of a sacerdotal power which 
was the very first point attacked by 
the reformation, and which is really 
the central point of the Catholic sys- 
tem. Once admit the great power of 
absolution, and you receive at the 
same time logically the doctrine of 
priesthood as it is held by the Church. 
This doctrine does not and cannot 
stand alone; it brings with it the 
church in her unity, and the neces- 
sary safeguards which divine wis- 
dom has thrown around the exercise 
of so greata gift. Who has the power 
to forgive sins? Not every man, 
nor every one who may choose to 
call himself a priest. ‘There must be 
some external call to so high an office; 
and as it is Christ’s priesthood which 
is exercised, there must be some way 
of authenticating the power delegat- 
ed, and articulating it to the great 
head of Christianity. The Catholic 
Church alone maintains the practice 
of confession, and if she is good for 
this, she is good for everything. Ec- 
lecticism may be advisable in mat- 
ters of science, but in divine revela- 
tion it is both absurd and impos- 
sible. The foundation of faith is in 
the word of God. The church is no 
teacher if she be not guided by su- 
pernatural light ; and if she be thus 
guided, her authority is universal. 
Episcopalians may believe that their 
ministers can forgive their sins, but 
they have no reason for such a belief. 
Their own church surely does not 
say so, while the Catholic voice ex- 
pressly denies it. It will be hard to 
see how they can prove it from Scrip- 
ture as applied to their particular 
communion. Not only is the unity 
of the church connected logically 
with the idea of priesthood, but also 
that of sacrifice, and of sacramental 
grace. And these doctrines bring 
with them the Tridentine system of 
justification, which is diametrically 
opposed to the Lutheran theory which 


underlies all consistent Protestantism. 
We do not believe that any one can 
go to confession for any length of 
time, and not feel the truth of these 
remarks. He will be irresistibly 
borne to the gates of the Catholic 
Church with whose faith his religious 
life will be in sympathy, and he will, 
day by day, lose his love and respect 
for his own communion. 

3. So far, therefore, we have rea- 
son to rejoice in the-adoption of the 
confessional by the Episcopalians, 
and to renew our prayers for their 
conversion to that truth which at a 
distance proves so attractive to them. 
Yet there are dangers in regard to 
which the sincere ought to be fore- 
warned, and serious evils to many 
souls may result from the incapacity 
of confessors who have never been 
trained for this most delicate and 
difficult work. It is in the spirit of 
Christian charity that we revert to 
these dangers. 

In the first place, we hardly need 
say that no one but a duly authoriz- 
ed priest of the Catholic Church has 
the power to give absolution. As we 
are addressing chiefly those who be- 
lieve in some ecclesiastical system, 
we have only to advert to the fact, 
that to such a power both orders and 
jurisdiction are necessary. The Epis- 
copal Church does not admit the ex- 
istence of this power, and the whole 
Christian world which does accept it, 
unites in the opinion that the Episco- 
palian clergy have no orders what- 
ever, any more than the Methodists 
or Presbyterians. Any layman is as 
good a priest as the most distinguish- 
ed Anglican minister. Such is the 
decision of the Catholic Church, and 
of every sect which has retained the 
apostolical succession. Is this de- 
cision of no consequence to the Ri- 
tualists who pretend to believe im 
authority and antiquity? But or- 
ders are not sufficient for the exer- 
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cise of the power of absolution. Ju- 
risdiction is also required, because 
they who believe in the priesthood 
must also believe that Christ has left 
this great office in order, and not in 
confusion. The bishop is the su- 
preme pastor of his diocese, and no 
priest, without his permission, can 
validly either hear confessions or 
give absolution. This principle of 
jurisdiction is one which does not 
seem to penetrate the heads of High- 
Church Episcopalians ; but if they 
will reflect for a moment, they will 
see its absolute necessity to the 
existence of the church. Suppose 
that valid orders are alone requir- 
ed to the exercise of the priesthood, 
and the communion of the faithful, 
and what is to prevent any priest 
from going off at any time, and car- 
rying with him all the essentials of 
the church? Then there would be 
as many churches as there are dis- 
senting priests. 

No intelligent man would form a 
society on such principles, and surely 
our Lord Jesus Christ did not do so 
foolish a thing as found a church con- 
taining in itself the very seeds of self- 
destruction. We have heard that an 
excommunicated priest, who bears, to 
his sorrow, the ineffaceable character 
of priesthood, is willing to hear con- 
fessions since his apostasy. But 
though he has valid orders, he is no 
more able to give absolution than 
his associate ministers who have 
never been ordained, because he has 
no jurisdiction frem Christ. What 
do these “ Fathers ” among the Epis- 
copalians pretend? Do they ask ju- 
risdiction from their own bishops, 
who, having none, have none to 
give? Or do they profess to have 
the whole Catholic Church in their 
own persons? If so, history has seen 
nothing so strange in all its curious 
record of ecclesiastical devices. 

It is then a sad thing for a man to 
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confess his sins and go through the 
humiliation of opening his whole life 
to another ; and then receive no par- 
don for the sins ke so anxiously con 
fesses. We beg the attention of such 
earnest hearts to this point, and say 
to them, “If you really wish to con- 
fess, why not go at once where there 
is no doubt that Christ has left the 
power of forgiveness?” 

Secondly, there is danger in the 
way and manner in which we are told 
that the Episcopalian ministers hear 
confessions. ‘They ought, for their 
own sake, and for the sake of their 
penitents, to adopt the rules and 
safeguards which the experience of 
the church has thrown around so im- 
portant a work. It is not prudent to 
hear the confessions of ladies in the 
minister’s private room. ‘The pre 
sence of a plain cross, or crucifix 








does not remove the objection. It 
is too much of a burden to expect a 
lady to go through with all this un- 
necessary trial, especially when she 
has the additional 
she is doing something which she 
would not wish the world to know, 
or which she would not be willin 
tell her husband or friends. ‘The 
Catholic Church has wisely provided 
that the priest shall sit where he need 
neither see nor distinguish the peni- 
tent, and this is a safe rule to be imi- 
tated. The same objection arises to 
the method, said to be in vogue at 
St. Alban’s, where the minister si 
in the chancel, and the peniten 
kneels at his back. If there be 
others in the church, there is too 
much exposure, and if the church is 
locked, there is too much privacy. 
The Episcopalian clergy who become 
confessors ought to erect confession 
als in their churches, and sit there 
at given hours publicly and openly. 
We understand, also, that in some 
cases, at least, the penitent is obliged 
to write out his confession in full, 
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and we consider this a dangerous 
and far too painful practice. ‘We 
have been informed that Dr. Pusey 
wishes the general confessions which 
he hears to be written out carefully 
and left with him for his private 
study some days before the confes- 
sion is made. We are certain that 
such a course has been sometimes 
imitated in this country, much to the 
disgust of ladies, who have even 
sp ken to us of it. A sinner will do 
much, no doubt, in the fervor of 
penitence, but no such thing as this 
ought to be done. It is against the 
practice of the Catholic Church, and 
in violation of instinctive delicacy 
and propriety. No one is obliged to 
expose himself, even to obtain the 
pardon of sin. 

Again, it is unfortunate for the 
Protestant clergy that they hear con- 
fession only by reason of their Jerson- 
a/influence over their penitents ; that 
they do not understand the nature of 
the seal of secrecy; and that they 
have no fixed system by which to 
direct their penitents. The same 
results follow, as if a doctor should 
essay to be a lawyer, or a blacksmith 
a dentist. 

Personal influence is, no doubt, an 
instrument of much good ; but when 
it alone or principally governs the 
relations of confessor and penitent, 
serious dangers may be imminent. 
Most of those who go to confession 
in the Episcopal Church are led to 
this step by reason of their confi- 
dence in the individual to whom 
they go, and through the attraction 
of his piety or zeal. They would 
hardly go to any one else, and if he 
were to die or be removed, they would 
be left without a director. It is not 
so much the priest to whom they un- 
burden their conscience, as the fa- 
vorite preacher whose good qualities 
have made strong impressions upon 
them. This is not a healthy state of 


things, and leads to sentimentality, 
which is often mistaken for piety. 
In the Catholic Church, the habit of 
confession is as universal as prayer, 
and the priestly character oversha- 
dows the individual. Among Pro- 
testants the contrary is notoriously 
true, and this difficulty in the way of 
the Protestant confessor can hardly 
be removed until he shall have 
brought about in his communion the 
state of feeling which is second na- 
ture to Catholics. This he can never 
do. He may lead individuals to the 
church ; he cannot convert the whole 
body with which he is identified. 
With the best intentions in the 
world, he does not and cannot under- 
stand the seal of secrecy which for 
ever closes the lips of the priest. 
He is disposed as a man of honor 
not to betray confidence, but expe- 
rience teaches us that very few hu- 
man secrets have been kept. He 
has not been taught the sacred na- 
ture of his obligation, nor the various 
ways by which he may expose his 
penitent, and as he has assumed an 
office to which his church did not call 
him, he stands or falls in human 
strength. No motive higher than 
that of honor binds him, and com- 
plicated as he is with the world, 
and generally with matrimonial rela- 
tions, he really does not know how 
to act. The Catholic priest not only 
is bound by the fear of terrible sin, 
but is also aided by the system which 
surrounds him, in which he is trained 
and by that supernatural power which 
we know upholds the seven sacra- 
ments. He is not an individual rest- 
ing upon his unaided powers, but the 
creature of his church, the agent and 
representative of a vast power which 
girdles the Christian world. Years 
of study and discipline have taught 
him the nature of his obligations, 
while he himself is as much bound to 
confess his sins as to hear the bui- 
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den of other consciences. What an 
anomaly, for a man who never con- 
fesses his own faults, to undertake 
to listen to the accusations of others ! 
If they need the confessional, much 
more does he need it. Is it not 
pharisaical to bind burdens upon 
others, which we touch not with one 
of our fingers ? 

Let men say what they will, we be- 
lieve, and from experience we know, 
that God upholds the confessor in 
his difficult task ; that he gives him 
superhuman wisdom ; that within the 
tribunal of penance a divine shield is 
over him to protect him against the 
weakness of humanity, that he may 
walk unharmed where otherwise an- 
gels would fear to tread. Here we 
pity the poor and isolated Ritualist, 
going forth upon a dangerous sea, in 
a frail bark, with no trust but the 
strength of his own arm. Cast out 
by his own church, and refusing com- 
munion with the great Catholic heart, 
how long will he stand the fury of the 
storm? 

Finally, how shall-he direct his 
penitents, and by what system form 
their spiritual character? Moral 
theology is an extensive and sub- 
tle science. The infallible church 
has given clear decisions 
all essential points of fact and mo- 
rals, and her doctors, by years of 
patient labor and centuries of ex- 
perience, have matured the colossal 
system which has such mighty influ- 
ence over the religious heart. But 
what is all this to the Protestant con- 
fessor? He cannot avail himself of 
this without confessing the authority 
of the church ; and if he begins with 
such a confession, where must he 
conscientiously guide his penitents ? 
If he deny this authority, and by his 
own fallible wisdom choose the prin- 
ciples of his morality, in what respect 
is his opinion worth more than that 
of the humblest layman? Can there 
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be a more pitiable spectacle, than 
that of a Protestant minister with St 
Liguori as his guide 
souls of others? His spiritual life js 
surely made up of contradictions 
which must vex and perplex his con 
science if he be an honest man. 
And will he not unavoidably make 
grievous mistakes, in the use of tools 
without experience, in the details of 
a work for which he has had no pre 
paration ? 

Moreover, there are often decisions 
which have 
he must either be a despot, or he 
must make equivocal answers. If a 
Catholic accuses himself of unbelief 
or doubt, the reply is easy ; for God’s 
revelation is, according to our faith, 
in and through an unerring church. 
If the Protestant falls into a like dan 
ger, how shall he find direction, since 
for him there is no infallible church ? 
Must he not go on his weary way an 
investigation, and is not, by his prin 
ciples, doubt his normal state? Ifa 
Catholic doubts the truth of any de 
cision of his church, he commits a 
sin against his own creed ; but sit 
the Episcopal communion op 
disclaims infallibility, 
Episcopalian confessor tell his peni 
tent not o doubt his church which 
herself tells him he ought to doubt 
her? Then it comes to this, that he 
will either make him no reply, or 
rule him with a rod of iron, and bind 
him by his inflexible psedixit. What 
has been the result, in more cases 
than one, of this arbitrary despotism 
in the hands of individuals who nei 
ther by their own church, nor by any 
other, have the right to direct soul 
Loss of the moral sense, failure to 
discern the first inspirations of faith, 
and, sometimes, insanity. We draw 
from the testimony of facts. It is 
bad enough to be under a civil des- 
pot, but it is worse to be under a te- 
ligious autocrat. Then in the choice 
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of penances we have heard of most 
frightful mistakes, where the .good of 
the penitent was in no way consulted, 
but the vindication of the absolutism 
of the confessor. ‘Think of a pen- 
ance to blood for one lie, or for the 
great error of attending Mass in a 
Catholic Church. Think of penan- 
ces which cover months and burden 
years with the chains of obligatory 
prayers and exercises. But all this 
js really nothing compared to the 
morbid and unhealthy religious life 
which they engender, in which slav- 
ish fear of God is the principal ingre- 
dient, where sighs and solemn faces, 
instead of cheerfulness and natural 
joyousness, are the exhibitions of their 
piety. To us, (and we have had oc- 
casion to know the interior of more 
than one,) they seem to be perpetual- 
ly toiling up a steep ascent under the 
weight of heavy burdens from which 
it would be wrong to expect relief. 
Forced to confess their sins as if do- 
ing some stealthy action, they kill in 
their souls the bright light and elas- 
ticity of spirit which the great Crea- 
tor gave them. God is not a tyrant, 
but a merciful and beneficent father, 
whose smiles of love are ever around 
his children, and his priesthood are 
agents in the work of love to bring 
into even the erring heart the sun- 
light of a father’s truth and mercy. 
The confessor is no minister of jus- 
tice, but like his Master, the good 
Samaritan to bind up the wounds of 
the broken heart, to preach deliver- 
ance to the captive, and joy to the 
mourner, 


In what we have said, we make no 
accusations against the good inten- 
tions of these Protestant confessors, 
for whom we especially pray. We 
believe that they mean well, and that 
they hope to sanctify their people by 
borrowing fruit from the garden of 
the church, and transplanting it 
where it cannot and will not grow. 
And as their only friends—for in 
their own communion they have few 
friends—we warn them of the risk 
they run, and of the dangers to 
which they expose their penitents. 
It is a fearful responsibility for them, 
for which they must answer alone, 
and in which no church will shield 
them. Some will, through their inca- 
pacity, lose their hold upon all reli- 
gion, and either live without hope 
or die without consolation. Others 
will shut their eyes to the plainest 
deductions of reason, and having 
eyes, will see not, having ears, will 
hear not. Many through divine 
grace, and the honest heart which 
pursues principles to their legitimate 
results, will find their way to that one 
faith where all things are in harmo- 
ny, where the aspirations of the soul 
are met with a full answer, and the 
needs of the heart are filled from 
God’s own fulness. O children of 
men! how foolish it is to enter upon 
the province of God, and by human 
hands to make a religion, when the 
all-merciful Father, who alone know- 
eth our frame, has made one for us, 
which in its completeness answereth 
to every want of our being. 
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LIFE OF ST. PAULA, BY 


THE ABBE LAGRANGE, VICAR-GENERAL OF ORLEANS. 


IN THREE 
CHAPTER I. 


“Tr all the members of my body 
should be changed into as many 
tongues, and should assume as many 
voices, I should still be unable to 
say enough of the virtues of the 
saintly and venerable Paula.” 

It is in these words of pious en- 
thusiasm that St. Jerome, himself so 
holy a man, and accustomed to the 
guidance of so many noble souls, be- 
gins his biography of Paula, when, at 
the instance of her daughter, Eusto- 
chium, and to dry her tears, he un- 
dertook to record her mother’s vir- 
tues. 

Placing himself with awe in the 
presence of God and his angels, St. 
Jerome says: “I call to witness our 
Lord Jesus Christ and his saints, and 
the guardian angel of this incompa- 
rable woman, that what I say is sim- 
ple truth, and that my words are un- 
worthy of those virtues celebrated 
throughout the world, which. have 
been the admiration of the church, 
and which the poor yet weep for. 
Noble by birth, more noble still by 
her holiness ; powerful in her opu- 
lence, but more illustrious afterward 
in the poverty of Christ ; of the race 
of the Scipios and of the Gracchi ; 
heiress of Paulus Emilius, from whom 
she takes her name of Paula; direct 
descendant of that famous Martia 
Papyria, who was wife to the con- 
queror of Perseus, and mother of the 
second Scipio Africanus ; she pre- 
ferred Bethlehem to Rome, and the 
humble roof of a poor dwelling to 
the gilded palaces of her ancestors.” 


CHAPTERS, 


Paula was born in Rome, about 
the middle of the fourth century, the 
5th of May, of the year 347, in 
reign of Constantius, and of Con- 
stans, the sons of Constantine, seven 
years after the death of the latter 
prince. Julius was then Pope at 
Rome. Paula belonged, through 
her mother, Blesilla, to one of the 
most ancient and illustrious families 
of Rome ; and it seemed as if Provi- 
dence wished to unite all earthly dis- 
tinctions in this child, for the purest 
blood of Greece mingled in her veins 
with the noblest blood of Rome. At 
this time nothing was more common 
than alliances between the Roman 
and Greek families, as is proved by 
the Greek names which we find in 
the Roman genealogies. The father 
of Paula, Rogatus, was a Greek, and 
claimed royal descent from the kings 
of Myczenas ; and Agamemnon him- 
self is said to have been his direct 
ancestor. 

St. Jerome gives no further detail 
of the family of Paula, excepting that 
he mentions casually that their pos- 
sessions were vast, including very 
important estates in Greece near 
Actium, besides their domain in 
Italy. “If,” says St. Jerome, “I 
take note of her opulence and wealth, 
it is not that I attach importance to 
these temporal advantages, but in 
order to show that the glory of Paula 
in my eyes was not in having pos- 
sessed them, but in having laid them 
at the feet of Jesus Christ.” 

A more real advantage of her 
birth was, that her noble family were 
Christians, although a portion of 
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them still remained pagans. This 
intermingling of creeds must not 
surprise us; for the resistance to 
conversion was great, and: through- 
out the fourth century it was a com- 
mon thing to see worshippers of the 
true God and of Jupiter under the 
same roof. 

Rome, in truth, presented then a 
great contrast. Christian Rome and 
pagan Rome stood face to face, and 
pagan Rome, as yet untouched by 
barbarians, still wore an imposing 
aspect. The Capitol still stood in 
pride, crowned with the statues and 
temples of the heathen gods. Oppo- 
site, on the Palatine, stood the an- 
cient dwelling of the Caesars, with its 
marble porticoes ; and at the foot of 
the two hills the old Forum sur- 
rounded with pagan temples. Fur- 
ther still, and separated from the 
Forum by the Sacred Way and the 
Amphitheatre of Flavius, rose the 
immense Colosseum ; and at the oth- 
er extremity the great circus and 
the aqueducts of Nero. On the 
borders of the Tiber was the mole of 
Adrian, the mausoleum of Augustus, 
with temples, theatres, baths, porti- 
coes, etc., on every side; indeed, 
every monument of luxury and su- 
perstition, showing how deeply rooted 
paganism still was in the capital of 
the empire. 

Nevertheless, by more than one 
sign it was easy to recognize that all 
this pagan grandeur was fast fading 
away before another power ; and if 
polytheism still found strong support 
in old traditions and customs, insti- 
tutions and monuments, it was the 
influence of the past, which was less- 
ening every day. The future belonged 
to the church, and Christianity was 
daily gaining the upper hand. The 
pagan temples which were still stand- 
ing were empty, the crowd now dis- 
daining sacrifices. Silence and soli- 
tude reigned around the gods, while 


the new faith, spreading out its mag- 
nificence in broad daylight, covered 
Rome with superb basilicas. At the 
same time, Rome, deserted by the 
emperors for political reasons, which 
served the divine purpose, seemed 
given up to the majesty of pontifical 
rule ; and the popes, brought out from 
the Catacombs and placed by Con- 
stantine in the imperial palace, al- 
ready gave a foreshadowing to the 
world of the glory which should 
henceforth invest the Holy See. 

At this time there sprang from the 
bosom of the church a soul who was 
destined to exercise a vast influence 
upon the religious orders throughout 
the universe. 

The blood of the martyrs and early 
Christians had not been shed in vain. 
It was just at this epoch in the history 
of Christianity that Providence gave 
being to a child destined by her holi- 
ness to be one of the marvels of the 
age. 

We have sufficient data to know 
what her education was and under 
what influences she grew up to wo- 
manhood. The old Roman spirit 
and the Christian spirit were both 
fitted to form a character of the high- 
est order. Austere honor, severe self- 
respect, noble traditions of ancient 
customs, were early inculcated in the 
mind of Paula. She came of a race 
of whom St. Jerome said: “ Remem- 
ber that in your family a woman very 
rarely, if ever, contracts a second 
marriage.” Besides the holy books 
which were her first studies, her read- 
ing was vast and extended, embrac- 
ing both the literature of Greece 
and Rome. We shall see how in 
after-life this early culture developed 
in her the rich gifts of nature, estab- 
lishing equilibrium between her in- 
tellect and her character. 

Paula was brought up by her 
mother with that ardent love for the 
practice of her religion, which in all 
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its perfection belonged especially to 
the days when persecution made 
these observances most precious to 
the early Christians. She followed 
Blesilla to the basilicas and to all 
feasts of the church, and also to visit 
the tombs of the martyrs and to the 
Catacombs. This last devotion was 
peculiarly dear to the Christians of 
the fourth century. They sought 
to glorify those victorious soldiers. 
“See,” cried St. Chrysostom, “ the 
tomb of the martyrs! The em- 
peror himself lays down his crown 
there, and bends the knee.” 

There was not, perhaps, a family 
of Christians in Rome, which did not 
have some loved member among the 
glorious dead lying in the long galle- 
ries of the Catacombs. Saint Jerome 
speaks of the pious attraction of these 
sanctified asylums in the great city 
of the martyrs. 

In this atmosphere of love for the 
church, and of faith in Christ and 
in the divine origin of Christianity, 
young Paula grew up. It was in 
those days the custom for the daugh- 
ters of noble houses in Rome to mar- 
ry young; and when Paula was fifteen 
years of age, her parents gave her in 
marriage to a youn 
name was Toxotius. 

He belonged, on his mother’s side, 
to the ancient family of the Julians, 
which boasted, as we know, of going 
back to the time of AEneas : 


o Greek whose 


> 


Julius, A magno dimissum nomen Tiilo.” 
Virgil's Aineid. 


Toxotius did not have the faith 
of his bride. These mixed marriages 
were not rare in those days ; witness 
Monica and Patricius, the parents of 
St. Augustine. 

Christianity had tolerated such 
marriages from the beginning, in the 
hope that the infidel husband might 
be won by the wife to her belief. 
When, robed in a white tunic of the 
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finest wool, according to custom, her 
brow covered with the flammeum, 
Paula laid her trembling hand jp 
that of Toxotius, who can tell with 
what holy emotion, what elevation 
of thought, what purity of feeling 
and of hope, her soul was filled! On 
the other hand, Toxotius does not 
seem to have been unworthy of his 
Christian bride, and the uncommon 
affection Paula bore him ever after- 
ward, her inconsolable grief for his 
loss, all proves that their marriage 
was among those which the world 
calls happy. God blessed this union. 
Four daughters »were successively 
born to them. 

The eldest, called Blesilla after 
her grandmother, seemed gifted with 
a vivacious and most interesting char- 
acter ; her health was delicate, but her 
full, rich nature gave early promise 
of that rare beauty of mind and soul, 
which developed perfectly in after- 
years to the joy of Paula. 

Paulina, the second, had also a 
fine nature, but the very opposite of 
Blesilla’s. Her light was not like 
her sister’s, a shining flame ; but with 
less brilliancy of wit, and less viva 
city of character, she possessed great 
good sense and solid judgment, giv- 
ing promise of being as strong in 
character as her sister was brilliant. 

As for the third of these young 
girls, called by the graceful name 
of Eustochium, borrowed from the 
Greek, and meaning rectitude or rut, 
she was a gentle child, modest, re- 
served, timid. One would say she 
was like a flower hiding within her- 
self her own perfume ; but this per- 
fume was sweet, and on a nearer view 
one could not avoid seeing in this 
young soul all the treasures which 
would one day flower and bloom. 
It is difficult to picture to ourselves 
Rufina. She appears but once in the 
history of her mother, at the moment 
of the departure of Paula for the 
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east, sad, bathed in tears, and yet 
silent and resigned ; stamped, even 
in childhood, with that painful charm 
which belongs particularly to those 
beings not destined by providence 
to mature, but to fall away and die 
young. 

* Paula’s married life was passed in 
the midst of all the magnificence 
which marked the decline and fall 
of the empire. She passed through 
the streets of Rome, as did the other 
patrician ladies, in a gilded litter, 
carried by slaves. She would have 
feared to put her dainty feet on 
the earth, or to touch the mud of 
the streets. The weight of a silk 
dress was almost too much for one 
so sensitive to carry ; and had a ray 
of sunshine intruded into her litter, 
it would have seemed to her a ire. 

“ Et solis calor iacendium,”’ etc., etc. 
Epist. ad Pammachium: 

In those days she used rouge and 
cereum, like other women of her rank; 
she passed much of her time at the 
bath, which consumed so great a part 
of life in Rome; she spent the winter, 
according to usual custom, at Rome, 
and the summer in some villa in the 
country, passing her time most agree- 
ably between her books and a chosen 
circle of friends. 

In the midst of all this luxury, 
leading a life far removed from the 
virtues which she practised later, 
Paula was yet known and respected 
as a woman of great dignity of cha- 
racter and irreproachable conduct. 
And if, during these happy years, 
the young wife of Toxotius did not 
always sufficiently bear in mind the 
maxim of the apostle, which teaches 
us to use the things of this world, 
without giving them our affections in- 
ordinately ; if she tasted too freely of 
its pleasures and dangerous vanities, 
in the trials which she was soon to 
encounter, there was compensation 
to be made for this self-indulgence, 


and, in her austere penance, a super- 
abundant expiation. Saint Jerome 
tells us that Paula had none of the 
barbaric arrogance common to the 
Roman women—that which made 
them purse-proud, cruel to their 
slaves, passionate, and impatient, 
which Juvenal describes so admira- 
bly in his imperishable satires. In 
Paula all these bad passions gave 
place to gentleness, softness, good- 
ness. “This wealthy daughter of 
the Scipios,” says St. Jerome, “ was 
the gentlest and the most benevolent 
of women—to little children, to ple- 
beians, and with her own slaves. She 
possessed that excelling goodness, 
without which noble birth and beauty 
are worthless, and which is especially 
characteristic of alofty nature. This 
sweetness of mind, combined with 
her austere sense of honor, were the 
two features of her soul which, by 
their contrast, made her countenance 
most charming. 

It is easy to conceive how such a 
woman performed the delicate social 
duties that devolved upon her. Her 
associations were of twokinds. She 
was intimate with all the celebrated 
women in the church, such as Ma- 
nilla and Titiana ; at the same time 
the pagan relations of Toxotius all 
loved her, and she received them fre- 
quently at her house, bearing in mind 
the duty of the Christian woman to 
let them see her religion in such a 
light as would lead them to respect 
and honor it. And so it was that, by 
her fireside, Paula was the happiest 
of wives and of mothers. Her young 
family grew up joyously around her, 
filling her with bright hopes for the 
future. 

She had long wished to give her 
husband a son and heir. Her prayer 
was answered ; and she gave birth to 
a son, her last child, who received 
the name of Toxotius, after his fa- 
ther. 
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This is all that history tells us of 
the first phase in the life of Paula. 
We see her thus with every happiness 
at once, “the pride,” says St. Jerome, 
“of her husband, of her family, and 
of all Rome.” 

We know no more of her life up 
to the age of thirty. The Paula of 
history, the saint whom God was to 
give as an example to souls, is not 
the woman of the world, nor the 
happy woman; she is the woman 
struck as if by lightning, blasted in 
her happiness ; and from this trial 
rising up generously, and by a great 
flight soaring far above common vir- 
tues and the ordinary condition of 
pious souls, up to those heroic acts 
which only emanate from great sor- 
rows. It would seem as if God had 
been pleased to accumulate upon her, 
for thirty years, all the felicity of 
earth—to adorn, as it were, this vic- 
tim of his love, and to make us com- 
prehend the better by the subsequent 
destruction of this, how vain is earth- 
ly happiness. 

It is here that the historian takes 
hold of Paula, and that the veil is 
lifted from her. Now begins her true 
history, the history of her soul. 

Paula was only thirty-one years of 
age when Toxotius died and she be- 
came awidow. The blow to her was 
terrible. In the first moments of her 
grief she was completely stunned and 
powerless. It was feared by her 
friends that she would not long sur- 
vive the shock. Nothing could stop 
her tears. She could not be com- 
forted. From day to day the void 
was growing deeper and deeper into 
her heart. 

There is a decisive turning-point 
in the life of every one, on which the 
future depends. This moment had 
now come for Paula. Two ways lay 
open before her—the world on one 
side, God on the other. She deter- 
mined, in her sorrow, to give up the 
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world, to lead for ever afterward the 
life of a Christian widow, and to seek 
for consolation in this resolution. 

After the first outburst of grief, 
when she came to herself, her deci- 
sion was irrevocably made. Human 
things were never more to regain the 
hold they had had over her up till nov. 
She understood what God wanted of 
her ; namely, “to accept the sacrifice 
and change her whole life.” So, as 
St. Francis de Sales tells us, “the 
heart of a widow who could not give 
herself all to God during the life- 
time of her husband, flies in search of 
celestial perfumes, when he has been 
taken from her.” 

Paula was surrounded with many 
noble examples. Marcella lived in 
her palace on Mount Aventine, where 
she had gathered together a band of 
widows and virgins from amongst the 
noblest families of Rome, who gave 
great edification by their virtue and 
charity. How and for what purpose 
had Providence permitted this com- 
munity to be formed, which gave 
such an impetus to the religious life? 
It is necessary that we should an- 
swer in some detail, for this is the 
key to the whole life of Paula. 

The church, resting from the earli- 
er persecutions, which inflamed zeal 
and devotion, was now in great peril 
from the growing influence of secu- 
rity and wealth, in spreading a pagan 
and Roman love of indolence and 
indifference. The empire was de- 
clining, and its moral fall was has- 
tened by political troubles. The de- 
generate Romans consoled them- 
selves for their abasement, by the 
melancholy enjoyments of luxury and 
vice. Luxury and debauchery were 
already creeping into the Christian 
lines, thus attacking the most vital 
parts of the church. False widows 
and virgins no longer scrupled to 
show light conduct beneath the veil. 
There must be a remedy found equal 
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to the evil. God failed not to bring 

succor to his church, and the spirit 

of holiness became all the more man- 

ifest in her faithful children, in pro- 
rtion as the peril was great. 

The reaction commenced in the 
east, with the great monastic foun- 
dations, which rose up in opposi- 
tion to the world, performing pro- 
digies in the way of austerities 
and moral improvement. At Rome, 
strange to say, the reform began 
where it was least to have been ex- 
pected, namely, in the midst of the 
patricians. The signal was given by 
women. They threw themselves with 
ardor into the heroic path, and soon 
their husbands followed them. This 
regeneration was one of the most 
memorable in history, as well as in 
the annals of the church. It was start- 
ed by St. Athanasius, who brought 
itwith him from the east. Thrice 
exiled by Arian persecution, the 
great patriarch three times sought 
refuge in Rome, He had brought 
with him the revelation of the won- 
ders realized by the fathers in the 
deserts of Egypt and on the banks 
of the Nile. His biography of the 
great Anthony took hold of every ima- 
gination, and gave new zeal to monas- 
tic life. Athanasius had passed se- 
ven years in the Theban deserts ; he 
had known Anthony, Ricomius, and 
Hilarius, and told of the astounding 
graces of their supernatural life. 

In one of these journeys of Atha- 
hasius to Rome, a noble Christian 
widow, named Albina, had the honor 
of receiving him as her guest. Al- 
bina had a daughter, Marcella, on 
whose noble soul the conversation of 
the great bishop made an extraordi- 
nary impression. Seated at his feet, 
the young girl drank in every 
word that fell from his lips. Some 
months after, out of deference to her 
. Mother’s wishes, Marcella consented 
t0 marry ; but when, at the end of 
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seven months, she became a widow 
and was free, she made up her mind 
never to contract a second marriage, 
but to devote herself in Rome to the 
humble imitation of those virtues 
which Athanasius had taught her to 
venerate and admire. Nevertheless, 
her youth, her wit and great beauty 
drew around her many admirers. 
Amongsto thers was Cerealio, of high 
birth and large fortune. “I will be 
more her father than her husband,” 
said he to Albina, who greatly desired 
the marriage, “I will leave her all 
my wealth, being already advanced 
in years.” But Marcella was inflexi- 
ble. “If I wished to marry again,” 
said: she to her mother, “I would 
marry a husband, and not an inheri- 
tance.” 

Cerealio was refused, and this dis- 
couraged all other suitors. 

Marcella now gave up the world 
and made a desert of her magnifi- 
cent palace. There she lived aus- 
terely, doing good works. She bid 
farewell to jewels, and even laid aside 
the seal ring always worn by the 
patrician women ; and rising above 
their prejudice against the religious 
state, and particularly the coarse garb 
of the monks, she was the first who 
dared to assume the abased dress, 
and publicly imitated what St. Atha- 
nasius had taught her to believe 
good in the sight of God. The ex- 
ample soon became contagious, giv- 
ing her many followers, who astonish- 
ed Rome by their austerities and 
penances. 

There was also at Rome, at this 
time, a young patrician lady whose 
name was Melanie. Suddenly, when 
only twenty-two, she lost her hus- 
band and two children, and laid 
them in one tomb on the -same day. 
Accepting this dispensation of the 
divine will, Melanie resolved to de- 
vote her whole life to the shining vir- 
tues of which Marcella was so bright 
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an example. To increase her faith fur- 
ther, she started on a pious pilgrim- 
age to the east, where Athanasius 
still lived. She saw him at Alexan- 
dria shortly before his death. After 
having visited the monasteries of 
Egypt and the Holy Land, Melanie 
was unwilling to return to Rome and 
its corruptions. She therefore found- 
ed for herself a monastery on the 
Mount of Olives, where she lived an 
austere and good life. 

This example still further inflamed 
the souls of the Roman women, and 
numberless were those now in search 
of perfection; some remaining at 
home in their own houses, like the 
virgins and widows of the first centu- 
ries ; others preferring to congregate 
together, and, without any fixed rule, 
make the trial of community life. 
The centre of all this movement was 
Marcella, who possessed in an extra- 
ordinary degree the power of attract- 
ing others to her. She was truly the 
standard-bearer of this noble band, 
of whose hearts grace had taken 
possession. The venerable Albina 
was like the revered ancestress of the 
little community formed on Mount 
Aventine. The most prominent of 
those who joined Marcella were So- 
phronia, Felicitas, and Marcellina. 
The latter was daughter of an ancient 
governor of the Gauls. Outside of 
Marcella’s house, the names _ best 
known among those who had devoted 
themselves to a life of austerity and 
virtue, were Lea, a holy widow whom 
the church has canonized ; the ad- 
mirable Asella, and Fabiola, who 
was of the ancient family of Fabius. 

All this movement toward religious 
life was greatly encouraged by the 
pious pontiff who then filled St. Pe- 
ter’s chair. At the time Paula be- 
came a widow, Pope Damasus was 
nearly seventy-five years of age. He 
was one of the noblest of the early 
popes, and one of those who did 
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most for Christianity and for the de. 
velopment of Christian piety. He 
had a sister named Irene, who, con- 
secrating herself to God, died at the 
age of twenty, in honor of whom he 
composed a most touching epitaph. 

Such was the group of souls and 
the array of virtue which Paula had 
around her, and which attracted her, 
when she became a widow, to seek a 
more perfect life. 

In the words of St. Jerome, Mar. 
cella, like an incendiary, blew upon 
these lighted cinders and set them in 
a blaze. She found words to bid 
those eyes, so dimmed by tears, to 
turn to heaven ; and she urged that 
bruised spirit to rise up and seek 
God. All this Marcella did with a 
sister’s tenderness. Her solicitude 
extended to the children of her 
friend, and she begged that Eusto- 
chium, who already showed a predi- 
lection for the religious life, might be 
confided to her care. Paula acced- 
ed to this wish with joy, keeping with 


her Blesilla, Paulina, Rufina, and 
Toxotius. Then she began with ar- 


dor and faith the new life she had 
marked out for herself, and she soon 
outshone all others in virtue. 
was a sudden and admirable expan- 
sion of greatness in her soul. With 
her this rupture with the world was 
but a higher flight toward God. 
Her first step in advance was a 
new and great love of prayer ; for so 
it is, that the more the heart is closed 
to earth, the more it opens to heaven. 
Her love of God and ofcelestial things 
grew stronger each day. She lived 
most austerely, practising every Chris- 
tian mortification. All the habits of 
luxury of other days, were thrown 
aside, and the very comforts of life 
diminished. She slept on the bare 
floor, and rivalled in abstinence and 
fast the ascetics of the desert. She 
often wept over the thought of the 
self-indulgence of her former worldly 
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life. These tears, together with those 
which she shed for her husband, Toxo- 
tius, flowed so constantly and so 
abundantly, that her eyes were injur- 
ed, and her sight endangered. Pau- 
la was the pale one, pale with fasting 
and almost blinded by tears. 

Paula’s heart was inflamed with 
charity. She found in the poor an- 
other outlet of love for an ardent na- 
ture ; and as she surpassed Marcella 
and all others in austerities, so she 
also surpassed them in charities. All 
her income was given in alms, and 
“never,” says St. Jerome, “did a 
beggar come away from her empty- 
handed.” 

It was now two years since Paula 
had lived in this holy way, when 
creat news reached the little commu- 
nity of Aventine. In 382, Pope Da- 
masus called to Rome the Catholic 
bishops in council, and many venera- 
ble bishops were expected there from 
the east. The object of the council 
was to decide several questions of 
faith, as well as to put an end to the 
long pending schism of Antioch. A 
few bishops only answered the call of 
the Roman pontiff, the greater part 
excusing themselves in a letter which 
is celebrated in ecclesiastical history. 
Among those who came were Pau- 
linus, one of the bishops of Antioch, 
and St. Epiphanius, Bishop of Sala- 
mina in the island of Cyprus. 

It is easy to imagine the emotion 
produced among these recluses by 
the arrival in Rome of such person- 
ages as these holy bishops, who came 
from the mysterious east where the 
Catholic faith had been cradled. 
They had seen Jerusalem and the 
Holy Land ; they knew the fathers 
of the desert, whose fame filled the 
world. What lessons of wisdom would 
they not be able to gather from such 
Visitors ! 

Paula obtained from Pope Dama- 
sus the honor of having St. Epipha- 


nius as her guest, and it was in her 
daily interviews with him, as well as 
with Paulinus, that the desire to see 
the east, which she was one day to 
realize, first sprung up in her mind. 

History has preserved few details 
of this council of the year 382. The 
great work to be brought about by 
these eastern bishops at Rome was 
the new impetus which their pre- 
sence was to give to religion among 
the Christians of Rome already in 
the way of life and truth. There 
came from the east, in company with 
the holy bishops, a man destined to 
exercise great influence over the 
future life of Paula and her friends. 
This man was St. Jerome. We must 
pause a moment and not pass by one 
who is perhaps the most striking, 
the most original, and the grandest 
figure of the fourth century. He 
stands alone in his strength—differ- 
ent from St. Hilarius of Poitiers, the 
profound theologian ; from Ambrose, 
the sweet orator ; from Augustine, the 
great philosopher, or Paulinus, the 
Christian poet. His features are 
marked and stern, his character is 
austere and ardent; the burning re- 
flection from an eastern sky rests 
upon him ; he is laden with the learn- 
ing of the Christian and the pagan 
world ; the indefatigable athlete of 
the church, he whose powerful voice 
moved the old world when they lis- 
tened to his pathetic lament over the 
tall of Rome, and which moves us 
still when we read it now after the 
lapse of centuries ! 

Such was Jerome; yet is this pic- 
ture incomplete, for we have not 
mentioned his special gift for the di- 
rection of souls. He was their guide, 
their father. He it was who began 
this divine guidance, entrusted after- 
ward to St. Bernard, and by him to 
St Francis de Sales, from St. Fran- 
cis de Sales to Bossuet and Fénélon, 
and so on down to our own times. 
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It is this special gift which gives him 
sO prominent a part in the history of 
Paula. 

Pope Damasus wished to detain 
him in Rome after the departure of 
the bishops for the east, in order that 
Jerome should expound the holy 
Scriptures and give answers to those 
who came to Rome from all parts of 
the globe for explanations of the 
dogmas and discipline of the church. 
A great friendship had sprung up 
between the sovereign pontiff and St. 
Jerome. The study of the holy 
Scriptutes bound their affections to- 
gether. “I knowof nothing better,” 
wrote the holy father to him in one 
of his letters, “ than our conversations 
about Scripture ; that is tosay, when I 
ask questions, and you answer ; and 
I say like the prophet, that your voice 
is sweeter to my heart than honey to 
my lips.” 

After the departure of Epiphanius 
and Paulinus, Marcella and Paula 
sought for Jerome and entreated him 
to explain the Scriptures to them at 
Mount Aventine. The austere monk 
resisted them long, but at last yielded, 
and crowds came to hear him. He 
would read the text, and then make 
his comments. The listeners were 
captivated by his eloquence, and his 
language was peculiarly strong, clear, 
and forcible. His monk’s attire, 
his cheeks, sunken by penance and 
browned by the eastern sun, and his 
deep voice, all combined to throw a 
strange spell over his hearers. 

He, too, soon discovered that he 
spoke to noble souls, and thus was 
his abiding interest awakened by his 
own delight in opening such trea- 
sures to those so capable of appre- 
ciating them. 

Such was the ardor of Paula and 
her friends in studying the Scriptures, 
that Jerome was in admiration at 
their labor and perseverance ; and it 
excited him to further efforts, and 
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made him feel the necessity of un 
dertaking a complete translation of 
the entire Bible, which, indeed, was 
the work of his life from that time 
afterward, without remission : bein 
begun on Mount Aventine, among his 


~ 


favorite disciples, and only ending 
many years later, with his life. Je. 
rome now undertook the spiritual 
direction of Paula, Marcella, Asella, 
and their friends. Many of his let 
ters to them have been preserved, a 
monument of this wonderful direc. 
tion. He wrote te them unceas- 
ingly, and what remains to us of this 
vast correspondence suffices to show 
the noble light in whieh he viewed 
Christian duty. Their moral eleva- 
tion is marvellous, and when from 
theory he came to practice, he seem- 
ed to trample under foot all human 
weakness and to expect from these 
high-born and gently nurtured pa- 
tricians the abstinence and fasting of 
the Anchorites of the Theban de- 
serts. 

This direction of St. Jerome 
wrought wonders in the soul of 
Paula. She daily grew in grace, 
and became a still more noble ex 
ample of austerity, of prayer, 
abundant charities, and good works, 
and of the fruitful study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

“ What shall I say of the worldly 
goods of this noble lady, almost en- 
tirely spent on the poor?” exclaims 
St. Jerome. “ What shall I say of her 
universal charity, which made her love 
and succor beings she had never 
even seen? What sick person was 
not nursed by her? She sought the 
afflicted throughout the great city, 
and ever thought she had met with 
a loss if the sick or the hungry 
had already found assistance before 
hers.” 

This is what the love of Christ 
brought about in imperial and cor- 
rupt Rome when, for the first time, 
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such Christian heroism burst forth 
from the midst of the patricians, 
their admirable and pious daugh- 


ter shedding new lustre upon those 
glorious old pagan families. 


TQ BE CONTINUED. 
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Tue warden’s wife followed her 
husband down the steps leading to 
the prison. “‘ O caro Duca mio,’ is 
there an inscription over the door ?” 
she asked ; “ for I have brought hope 
with me, and will not let it go.” 

Not having anything to say, the 
warden kept silent. He was used to 
his wife’s fanciful ways of speaking, 
and liked to hear her pleasant voice, 
though hér meaning might escape 
him. For education had emphasized 
the difference which nature had pro- 
nounced between these two—a dif- 
ference which William Blake has de- 
fined in a word: the man looked with 
his eyes, the woman looked through 
hers. 

Besides, the warden’s attention was 
at the moment fully occupied. The 
prison-bell had rung the second time, 
and the convicts had finished their 
day’s work. Mr. and Mrs. Raynor 
stood just within the great entrance 
of the prison, and watched the slug- 
gish streams of crime that oozed from 
the doors of the different shops, join- 
ed in the yard, and crept toward 
them—an Acheron, in which human 
faces presently became visible ; but 
faces bleached, unwholesome, and 
expressionless. Perhaps their souls 
had been scorched up in the baleful 
flames that had wafted these men 
hither, or mesmerized in the leaden 
to-and-fro of their lives. Or, more 
likely, retired to some secret recess 
of the brain, their restless wits might 
be working out new designs of evil. 


An occasional spark in some side- 
long eye favored the latter guess. 

“ Now for explanation,” the war- 
den said, keeping a strict eye on the 
advancing line, yet aware of a hand 
stealing toward his arm. “ Be care- 
ful, dear! my revolver is on that side. 
Your man will go into the furthest 
cell in the first ward. His name is 
Dougherty; his nationality, of course, 
a mystery. He was sentenced ten 
years for assault and highway robbery, 
and has now but two months to stay. 
Excepting this one affair, he has al- 
ways borne a good name, and there 
couldn’t be a better prisoner. He 
might have been pardoned out long 
ago if he had tried, but he never 
asks favors. When he came here, 
his only brother, a decent fellow, 
went to California. He couldn’t 
stand the disgrace. But he writes 
once a month, a very good letter, 
too ; and when the ten years shall be 
up, will come or send for his brother. 
They say that Dougherty behaved 
very well by him when he went away, 
and gave him” all his, Dougherty’s, 
money. I shouldn’t wonder. The 
fellow has the strongest sense of duty 
I ever knew ina man. That’s what 
is the matter with him now. He told 
the deputy yesterday that he should 
never go to chapel again. He had 
before been in doubt about it, he 
said ; but when the chaplain praised 
Martin Luther, and called the church 
some ugly name or other, then he 
knew that it was a sin for him to lis- 
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ten. I don’t want to punish the man; 
but, of course, he must go to chapel. 
I can’t make exceptions ; and half a 
dozen of the worst rascals here have 
some way got wind of the affair, and 
have all at once experienced the- 
ology. That tall, heavy fellow, who 
murdered his mother and his brother, 
and then set fire to the house and 
burnt their bodies up, had his feel- 
ings badly hurt when thé chaplain 
said something sarcastic of the pope’s 
great toe. But Dougherty is honest, 
and if he will submit, I can easily 
bring the others down. If he should 
hold out, there will be trouble ; for 
they will do for deviltry what he will 
do for conscience’ sake. If you can 
talk him over, I shall be glad ; but I 
haven’t much hope of it. He is not 
a man likely to be influenced by a 
woman’s soft words. He is granite.” 

The wife smiled saucily. “I have 
seen a silly little pink cloud make a 
granite boulder blush as though it 
had blood in it,” she said. 

At this moment the file of convicts 
reached the portal, and came winding 
through in the slow lock-step, sepa- 
rated noiselessly into detachments, a 
part moving toward the lower cells, 
the rest climbing the narrow flight of 
stairs leading to the upper tiers. The 
faces of the men caught an addition- 
al pallor from the cold, whitewashed 
stone of the prison, and a darker 
shade as, one by one, they disappear- 
ed into the cells, the doors clapping 
to in rapid succession behind them, 
like the leaves of a book run over in 
the fingers. In a few minutes the 
whole line had crumbled away, and 
there were visible but the three tiers 
of iron doors, each door with a hand 
thrust through the bars, and a dim 
face behind them. Mrs. Raynor 
glanced up the block to the last cell. 
The hand she saw there had a cha- 
racter of its own. The fingers were 
not half closed, listlessly waiting to 
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be seen, but firm and straight, and 
the thumb was clasped tightly around 
the bar against which it rested—, 
dogged hand. “ You think that the 
dungeon would have no effect ?” she 
asked. 

The warden repeated the word 
“dungeon” with a circumflex calcu- 
lated to give the impression that the 
apartment in question was vaulted, 
“T dovbt if even the Strings will 
break him,” he said. “ You take a 
Catholic Irishman born in Ireland, 
and you can’t hammer nor melt him 
into anything but a Catholic. He 
may lie as fast as a dog can trot, and 
steal your eye-teeth from under your 
eyes; but if you cut him into inch 
pieces, as long as he has a thumb 
and finger left, he will make the sign 
of the cross with them. You are 
losing courage, little woman.” 

“No!” 

“Well, good luck to you! I’m go- 
ing off.” 

The lady walked up the ward 
nodding to the convicts who presse¢ 
eagerly for recognition, stopping t 
speak to those who had requests t¢ 
make, and, pausing at a little distance 
from the upper cell, looked attentive 
ly at its occupant, herself unseen by 
him. 

The warden had well compared 
thig man to granite. He was tall 
thick-set, as straight as a post, hac 
the broad, combative Irish 
crowned with a luxuriance of dark 
brown hair, and square jaws tha 
promised a tenacious grip on what 
ever he might set his mental teeth in 
But the face was honest, though hard 
and the straight mouth did not lool 
as though giving to lying or blasphe 
my, but had something solemn in it 
closing. The well-shaped nose wa 
as notable for spirit as the mouth fo 
firmness, and the blue-grey eyes we! 
steady, not bright, and rather smal 
Altogether, a man of whom one mig! 
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sav that, if he was not so good, he 
would not have been so bad. 

This convict sat on a bench in the 
middle of his little whitewashed cell, 
and appeared to be lost in thought. 
But in his attitude there was none of 
that easy drooping which usually ac- 
companies:such abstraction. He sat 
perfectly upright and rigid, the only 
perceptible motion a quick one of the 
eyelids, the eyes fixed—locked, rather 
than lost in thought. 

He rose immediately on seeing 
who his visitor was, bowed with a 
soldierly stiffness that was not with- 
out state, and waited for her to 
speak. 

After a few pleasant inquiries, 
civilly answered, she told her er- 
rand. It was not so easy as she had 
expected ; but she spoke kindly and 
earnestly, urging the necessity for 
discipline in such a place, and the 
unwillingness of the warden to inflict 
any punishment onhim. “TI have no 
doubt of your sincerity,” she conclud- 
ed, “though the others mean only 
mischief. But the decision must be 
the same in both cases.” 

He listened attentively to every 
word she said, then replied with quiet 
firmness, “I am sorry, ma’am, that 
there is going to be any trouble about 
it. But it would be a sin for me to 
go and hear Protestantism called the 
church of God, when it is no more a 
church than a barnacle is a ship.” 

“That is not the question,” she 
persisted. ‘“ Admitting that what the 
chaplain says may be false, I still 
say that you ought to go. You are 
herein a state of servitude ; you have 
no will of your own; your duty is 
obedience to the rules of the place ; 
and the more difficult that duty, the 
more your merit. If youshould listen 
with pleasure, or even with toleration, 
while your faith is attacked, that 
might be sin ; but the listening un- 
willingly and with pain you can offer 


to God as a penance in expiation of 
the crime which obliges you to per- 
form it. I am speaking now as a 
Catholic would. I believe that your 
priest would say the same.” 

She paused to note the effect of 
her words; but his face was un- 
moved. 

“T have a dear friend who is a 
Catholic,” sheadded. “ For her sake 
I should be sorry to have you pun- 
ished for such a cause.” 

This plea made no impression 
whatever. Plainly, the man was not 
soft-hearted, nor susceptible to flat- 
tery. He merely listened, and ap- 
peared to be gravely considering the 
subject. 

“To yield would be humility; to 
refuse would be pride,” she said. 
“You need not listen while in the 
chapel; you can think your own 
thoughts and say your own prayers.” 

As he still pondered, she again 
went over her argument, enlarging 
and dwelling on it till it reached 
his comprehension. He listened as 
before, but made no sign of approval 
nor dissent. Either from nature or 
habit, it seemed hard for the man to 
get his mouth open. But at length 
he spoke. 

“ You were right, ma’am, in telling 
me that my duty here is obedience,” 
he said; “but you left out one con- 
dition—obedience in all that is not 
sin. If the warden should tell me to 
kill a man, it would not be my duty 
to obey. I do obey in all that is not 
sin. It would be a sin for me to go 
to chapel.” 

He spoke respectfully, but with de- 
cision ; and the lady perceived that 
their argument had reached a knot 
which only the hand of authority 
could cut. She sighed, and aban- 
doned her attempt. 

Could she abandon it? Remem- 
bering the dungeon and the strings, 
her heart strengthened itself for one 
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more effort. She had begun by 
marching straight up to the subject, 
challenging opposition ; it might be 
better to approach circuitously. “ Let 
me undermine him,” she thought ; 
and, turning away, as though leaving 
the captive to silence and loneliness 
again, let the sense of returning de- 
solation catch him for an instant, 
then hesitated, and glanced back- 
ward. It was a good beginning ; he 
was looking after her. The sight of 
a friendly face, the sound of a friendly 
voice, and liberty to speak, were un- 
frequent boons in that place, and too 
precious to be willingly relinquished. 

“The days must seem long to you,” 
she said. 

She came nearer, and leaned 
against the door. “Yes, they are 
long ; but I thank God for every one 
of them. My coming here was the 
best thing that ever happened to me. 
I was getting to be drunkard, and 
this put a stop to it.” 

As he spoke, he lifted his face and 
looked out at the strip of sky visi- 
ble through the window across the 
corridor, and his eyes began to 
kindle. 

“Have you a family?” the lady 
asked. 

He waited a moment before an- 
swering, seemed to break some link 
of thought that had a bright fracture, 
and his expression underwent a slight 
but decided change. A light in it 
that had been lofty softened to a 
lightthat was tender, as at her ques- 
tion he looked down again. “ There’s 
Larry,” he said. 

“ And whois Larry ?” 

The convict stared with astonish- 
ment at her ignorance. And, indeed, 
Mrs. Raynor was the only person 
about the prison who had not heard 
the name of this Larry. “He is my 
step-brother, ma’am,” he replied. 
“We had but the one father ; but he 
had his own mother. When she died, 
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there were two of us left, and I took 
the lad and brought him to this coun. 
try. He was five years old then, and 
I was twenty. I was a stone-cutt. 4 
and thought to do better here ; and. 
faith, one way I have, and another 
way I haven’t. Shame never touch- 
ed one of us at home.” 

“Who took care of the child? 
Mrs. Raynor asked. 

“ Myself, ma’am. He ate and slept 
with me, and I took him on my arm 
as often as I put my hat on. Hehad 
his little chair on the table in my 
shop, or he played about at the end 
of a long string. For the lad was 
venturesome, and I never trusted him 
but with a tether.” 

“He must have been a great care,” 
she said. 

“ Have you any children, ma’am?” 
the convict asked. 

“No.” 

“T thought that,” he said dryly; 
then smiled. “ Larry was like a pi 
ture. He had red cheeks and black 
eyes, and his hair was like gold witha 
shadow on it. It used to take me half 
an hour every morning to make his 
curls, and they reached to his waist. 
Everybody noticed the child, and 
they’d turn to look after him in the 
street. One of the richest ladies in 
the city wanted to take him for her 
own, and me to promise never to see 
him again ; and when she told what 
she would do for him, I thought that 
perhaps I ought to let him go. 
lady coaxed him, and gave him pic- 
ture-books and candy, and then asked 
him if he’d go and live with her; 
and faith, ma’am, my heart didn’t get 
such a scalding when Mary asked 
her promise back, and said she liked 
Larry best, as it did when that child 
went to the lady’s knee and said he 
would go and live with her. God for- 
give me, but I hated her that minute. 
Well, I told her that I would think 
about it, and let her know the next 
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day. That night I dreamed that she 
had him, and that I saw him far off 
at play, dressed in jewels, and his 
little frock like a fall of snow. I 
dreamed that I couldn’t speak to 
him, and that set me crying ; and I 
cried so that I waked myself up. I 
put my hand out for the child, but I 
couldn’t find him. He was a restless 
little fellow, and had crawled down 
to the foot of the bed. For a minute 
] thought that the dream was true ; 
and then I knew that I couldn’t let 
him go. I waked him up, and asked 
him if he’d stay and live for ever with 
his brother John; and I was a happy 
man when he put his little arms 
round my neck and said yes, he 
would. And I made a promise to 
the child that night, while he was 
asleep in my arms, that, since I kept 
him back from being a rich man, 
whatever he might ask of me in all 
his life, if it was my heart’s blood, he 
should have it! And, ma’am, I’ve 
kept my promise.” 

The tenderness with which he 
spoke of his brother invested the 
convict’s manner with the softening 
grace which it so much needed, and 
grew upon his rough nature like a 
gentian upon its rock. 

“This brother is in California?” 
Mrs. Raynor asked. 

The convict dropped his eyes. 
“He and Mary went there when I 
came here,” he said. 

“Who is Mary?” 

“Mary is Larry’s wife,” was the 
brief reply. 

“You hear from them ?” 

“Oh! yes,” he said eagerly. 
“They write to me every month. 
In his last letter Larry said that he 
was coming after me at the end of 
my term; but I sent him word not 
to. I can go alone, and he will send 
me the money.” 

The man seemed to have a jealous 
suspicion of her thought that he had 


been cruelly deserted. “I told them 
to go,” he said with a touch of pride ; 
“and I shall go and live with them 
when I get out of this. They wouldn’t 
hear to my going anywhere else.” 

He broke off, glanced through the 
window, and said, as if involuntarily, 
“ There’s the west wind !” then drew 
back, rather ashamed when the lady 
looked to find what he meant. “ You 
see, ma’am, we don’t have much to 
think of here, and there’s only the 
sight of stone and iron, and that bit 
of sky. Three years ago there wasn’t 
a glimpse of green ; but two years ago 
I began to catch a flit of leaves when 
the west wind blew. Last summer 
I could see a green tip of a bough 
all the time, and now in the high 
March wind I can see a bit of a 
twig.” 

“Tt is an elm-tree,” the warden’s 
wife said; “and the branches are 
longest on this side. I think they 
stretch out for youto see. You miss 
many a pleasant sight here, Dough- 
erty.” 

“What I miss is nothing to what I 
have seen,” he said quickly, his eyes 
beginning again to kindle. 

“What do you mean?” 

He gazed at her searchingly for a 
moment, as if to read whether she 
were worthy to hear ; then he looked 
up at the sky. 

Mrs. Raynor tried not to be im- 
pressed. “He isa thief, serving out 
his sentence in the State prison,” 
she repeated mentally. “He is a 
poor, ignorant Irishman, who can 
scarcely spell his own name, and who 
reverences a polysyllable next to the 
priest.” 

“T will tell you,” he said after a 
moment, his voice trembling slightly, 
not with weakness, but with fervor. 
“When I first came here, I had to 
pray all the time to keep myself from 
going crazy; but by and by I got 
reconciled. You know we never 
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have a priest here, and must find 
things out as well as we can for our- 
selves. All I wanted to know was 
whether God was angry with me. 
Sometimes I thought he was; but 
that might be a temptation of the 
devil. What I am going to tell you 
happened about six months ago, at 
nine o’clock in the evening. The 
night-watch was in, and had just 
gone round. He spoke to me, and 
I answered him. I was in bed, and 
I shut my eyes as soon as he went 
back to his place. Something made 
me open them again, and I saw on 
the wall of my cell here a little spot 
like moonlight. _ It grew larger while 
I looked, and the whole cell was full 
of the light of it ; and ittrembled like 
the flame of a candle in the wind. 
There didn’t seem to be any wall 
here ; it was all opened out. I pull- 
ed the blanket about me and went 
down to my knees on the stone floor. 
I don’t know how long it was before 
two faces began to show in the midst 
of the light ; and when they came, it 
was still. At first they were faint ; 
but they grew brighter till they were 
as bright as Icould bear. I couldn’t 
tell whether it was the brightness in 
their faces or the thought in my 
heart, that brought the tears into my 
eyes. There was the Blessed Virgin 
with the Infant Jesus in her arms, 
and they both looking at me and 
smiling. And while they smiled, 
they faded away !” 

“How probable that would sound 
if it were related as having happened 
in the year of our Lord 62, instead of 
1862 !” the lady thought, restraining 
a smile, awed by the perfect convic- 
tion of the speaker. 

“Dougherty,” she said, “a man 
like you ought not to be caught at 
highway robbery. How did it hap- 
pen?” 

Some swift emotion passed over 
his face ; but whether of fear or an- 
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ger she could not tell. The next 
moment he smiled grimly. “I know 
just how it happened, ma’am,” he 
said; “for didn’t the lawyers tell me? 
Oh! but they told the whole story so 
plain you’d have thought they did the 
deed themselves; and faith, they made 
me almost believe I did it. It is q 
very convincing way that the lawyers 
have about them. They made out 
that Mike Murray was at our house 
one night, and we all played cards 
and got drunk together ; and wher 
we were pretty high, that Larry and 
I went out with Mike to see hin 
home; and that I sent Larry back. 
he being too drunk to go on; and 
that I waited upon Mike out to a 
piece of woods, and there I knocked 
him down and robbed him; and that 
he was picked up half-dead the next 
morning, and I was caught throwing 
the money away. They proved that 
I only did it because I was drunk, 
and that I never did a dishonest deed 
before ; and so they sent me here for 
ten years. And the pity it was of 
poor Mike Murray! It would have 
brought tears to your eyes to hear 
that lawyer go on about him, as if 
Mike was his own father’s son, and a 
saint to the bargain, instead of a dirty, 
drunken blackguard that Mary was 
mad to see in the house, and that 
beat his own wife with a stool, and 
kicked her down-stairs every morn- 
ing; and that’s the way she used to 
get down. She told our Mary that 
she was never without a sore spot on 
her head, and that when she got to 
the top of a flight of stairs, if it was 
in the church itself, she’d look behind 
for the kick that Mike always had fot 
her. Indeed, ma’am, while. the law. 
yer was talking, I didn’t believe he 
meant the Mike Murray I knew al 
all, but a sweet, gentle creature with 
the same name, and that never took 
a sup of anything but milk. Anc 
that’s the story of my coming here 
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ma’am,” the convict concluded, giv- 
ing a short laugh. 

“You have had troubles enough,” 
Mrs. Raynor said gently ; “ but now 
they are nearly over. Only two 
months longer, and you will be free. 
It won’t hurt you to go to chapel for 
that short time.” 

“TJ shall not go,” he replied. 

She turned away at that, went into 
the deserted prison-yard, and stood 
there a moment recollecting a ser- 
mon she had heard not long before. 
“Why should we not now have a 
saint after the grand old way?” the 
speaker had asked. 

“There is every reason why we 
should not!” she exclaimed impa- 
tiently. “Those d:zarre, uncompro- 
mising virtues of the antique time 
would now scandalize the very elect. 
We must not offend against /s dien- 
stances, though all the saints should 
clap their hands. This poor Irishman 
is unquestionably a little wrong in 
his head, and will have to go to the 
dungeon. For you, Madge Raynor, 
you had best return to your moufons, 
and cease pulling at the skirts of the 
millennium. What a quixotic little 
body you are, to be sure !” 

To the dungeon, accordingly, 
Dougherty was sent the next Sun- 
day ; and after a few hours, the war- 
den’s wife went to see him. 

A door of solid iron opened in the 
basement wall of the prison, and let 
the light into a stone vestibule that 
was otherwise perfectly dark. Oppo- 
site this entrance was what looked 
like an oven or furnace-door, about 
two feet square, and also of solid 
iron. Removing a padlock from the 
inner door, the guard opened it, and 
called Dougherty. 

Mrs. Raynor started back as the 
foul air from the dungeon struck her 
face ; for, though there was an aper- 
ture artfully contrived so as to admit 
a little air and exclude all light, it 
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was not large enough to do more 
than keep the prisoner from actual 
suffocation. 

“You are acting like a simpleton!” 
the lady exclaimed when the convict’s 
pale face appeared at the opening. 
“Go to chapel next Sunday, and say 
your prayers under the parson’s nose. 
I will give you beads that shall rattle 
like hail-stones.” 

“T thank you, ma’am!” the man 
replied in his provokingly quiet way ; 
“but I can’t go to chapel.” 

“You expect to enjoy staying here 
three days, with bread and water 
once a day, sitting and sleeping on 
bare stones, and breathing air that 
would sicken a dog?” she demanded 
angrily. 

“ That is nothing to what my Lord 
suffered for me,” was the reply. 

“You fancy yourself a martyr, and 
that the officers of the prison are 
children of the devil!” she said. 

“Tt don’t blame them,” he answer- 
ed. “They do what they think is 
right.” 

“Shut him up!” she exclaimed, 
turning away. “It’s a pity we have 
n’t a rack for the blockhead. He 
is pining for it.” 

Dougherty did not complain nor 
yield ; but he was put to work again 
after three days, that being the long- 
est time the rules allowed a man to 
be kept in the dungeon. 

Mrs. Raynor was annoyed with 
herself for taking such an interest in 
this contumacious thief. Every day 
she protested that she would not 
worry about him, and every day she 
worried more and more. When Sun- 
day came again, “I will not go near 
him,” she said. “I will leave him 
to his fate. ‘What’s Hecuba to him, 
or he to Hecuba?’” and even while 
speaking, counted anxiously the last 
strokes of the prison-bell ringing for 
service. At that moment the con- 
victs were entering the chapel, all 
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but the sick, and that troublesome 
brotégé of hers. “I won’t go near 
him,” she said in a very determined 
manner, and, five minutes after, was 
on her way up the prison-stairs. 

Letting herself into the guard- 
room with a pass-key, she found but 
one man on guard; but the voices 
of others came through the open door 
of the hospital, and with them a long, 
agonized moan. MHurrying into the 
cell where the punishment called 
“the strings ” was inflicted, Mrs. Ray- 
nor saw Dougherty hanging by his 
wrists to a chain run through a ring 
in the ceiling. His toes touched the 
floor and slightly relieved the other- 
wise intolerable strain on his shoul- 
ders and breast. One of the guards 
kept the chain up, while the deputy- 
warden stood by the convict and 
watched for the first sign of submis- 
sion or of fainting. 

The man groaned with pain, and 
drops of perspiration rolled down his 
face. 

“Will you give up and go to cha- 
pel next Sunday?” asked the dep- 
uty. 

“O God! strengthen me,” cried 
the convict. “No, I will not go!” 

Mrs. Raynor’s pale face flushed as 
she heard this reply. 

The moans became fainter. 

“Now, give up like a man,” the 
deputy said. “You’ve shown your 
grit, and that is enough.” 

“Lord, help me!” came in a bro- 
ken cry. 

“He’s going; let him down,” the 
deputy said. 

“Dead ?” cried the warden’s wife, 
starting forward. 

“No, madam ; he has fainted.” 

They applied restoratives, and 
when his senses had returned, led 
him, reeling, out into the guard- 
room, and placed him in a chair by 
the open window. 

“Did you ever read a history of 
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the Spanish Inquisition, Mr. De. 
puty?” asked the warden’s wife, 

“Yes’m!” was the immediate re. 
ply. “This is just like it, isn’t 
it?” 

“Well, Dougherty, you will be con- 
tent now, and go to chapel next Sun- 
day, will you not?” asked the lady, 
touching the convict’s sleeve. ; 

He lifted his heavy eyes. He 
was still catching his breath like one 
who sobs. “I will die before I will 
go to hear the name of God and of 
his truth blasphemed!” he answered, 
speaking with difficulty. 

“But if you should be again put 
up in the strings?” 

He shivered, but replied without 
hesitation, “ He that died upon the 
cross will strengthen me.” 

“The fellow is a fool!” muttered 
one of the guard. 

“May God multiply such fools!” 
cried Mrs. Raynor, turning upon the 
speaker. ‘Then to the convict, “I 
will urge you no more. I am not 
capable of judging for you, and you 
do not need help nor advice from me. 
Go your own way.” 

Dougherty’s own way was to per- 
sist in his refusal to attend chapel; 
and since the officers had no choice 
but to punish him for his disobedi- 
ence, it chanced that for the next 
four weeks he was put up in the 
strings every Sunday morning. 

“Tt shall not be done again,” the 
warden said then. “He has but a 
fortnight longer to stay; and, rule 
or no rule, he shall do as he likes.” 

“Only a fortnight,” he said to the 
convict, “then you will be a free 
man.” 

Dougherty’s face brightened. “Yes, 
sir! And I long to set my feet on the 
turf again. A man doesn’t know 
what green grass is, till he gets shut 
up in a place like this.” 

“Don’t come here again,” the of- 
ficer said kindly. “Let what you 
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have suffered teach you to resist 
temptation.” 

The convict looked at Mr. Ray- 
nor with a singular expression of 
surprise, not unmingled with a mo- 
mentary indignation, and seemed 
about to speak, but checked him- 
self. 

“It is only to keep from drink,” 
the warden went on. “I don’t be- 
lieve you would be dishonest when 
sober.” 

The convict dropped his eyes. 
“God knows all hearts,” he said. 

The next day Dougherty had a 
cold and a headache; the second 
day he was unable to go to work; the 
third day he had a settled fever. He 
was removed to the hospital, where 
the cells were larger, and, being next 
the outside wall, had light and air ; 
a convict whose term had nearly ex- 
pired was set to take care of him, 
and Mrs. Raynor visited him twice a 
day. 

3ut the fever had got well fixed 
before the man gave up, and it found 
him good fuel. He burned like a 
solid beech log, with a slow, intense, 
unquenchable heat. His pale and 
sallow face became a dull crimson; 
his strong, full pulses beat fiercely 
in neck, wrists, and temples ; and his 
restless eyes glowed with a brilliant 
lustre. Mrs. Raynor was sometimes 
startled, as she sat fanning and bath- 
ing his face, fancying that she had 
soothed him to sleep, to see those 
eyes open suddenly, and fix them- 
selyes on her with a searching gaze, 
or wander wildly about the cell. 
But he lay almost as motionless as 
the burning log would, locked in 
that fierce and silent struggle with 
disease. Nearly a fortnight passed, 
and there were but two days left of 
Dougherty’s term of imprisonment ; 
but there was no longer a hope that 
any freedom of man’s giving would 
profit him, There was scarcely more 


than the embers of a man left of him; 
not enough, indeed, for a fever to 
prey upon. The flushes had be- 


, come intermittent, like the last flick- 


erings of a fire, and the parched and 
blackened mouth showed how he had 
been consumed inwardly. 

It was May, and the sweet air 
and sunshine came in through two 
narrow windows and lightened and 
freshened the cell where the convict 
lay. Everything was clean and in 
order. The stone walls and floor 
were whitewashed; a prayer-book, 
crucifix, medicine, and glasses were 
carefully arranged on a little table 
between the windows; and there was 
a spotless cover on the narrow pallet 
that stood opposite. The door was 
wide open for a draught, and now 
and then one of the guard, approach- 
ing laboriously on tiptoe, would put 
his head into the cell, raise his eye- 
brows inquiringly at the convict- 
nurse who sat at the head of the 
bed, receive a nod in return, and re- 
tire with the same painful feint of 
making no noise. Neither of the 
two men was quite clear in his mind 
as to what he meant by this panto- 
mime ; but the result with both was 
a conviction that all was right. Pre- 
sently, as the afternoon waned, there 
was the soft rustle of a woman’s gar- 
ments in the corridor, and a woman’s 
unmistakable velvet footfall. At 
that sound the convict-nurse went 
lightly out ; and Mrs. Raynor came 
in, and seated herself on the stool 
where he had sat, and slipped a bit 
of ice between the lips of the patient. 
He had been lying motionless and 
apparently asleep during the last 
hour; but as she touched him, he 
opened his eyes and fixed them upon 
her. “What does the doctor say, 
ma’am ?” he asked in a tone so firm 
that one forgot it was but a whisper. 

“T think that you will want to see 
the priest,” she said gently. “I have 
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sent for one, and he will come to- 
morrow.” 

A slight spasm passed over the 
sick man’s face, his eyelids quivered, 
and his mouth contracted for an in- 
stant. 

“ It must come to us all sooner or 
later,” she continued ; “and it is well 
for us that He who knows best and 
does best is the one to choose.” 

He said not a word, but closed 
his eyes again ; and she kept silence 
while he went through with his strug- 
gle, her own tears starting as she 
saw how the tears swelled under his 
eyelids, and the stern mouth quiver- 
ed, and knew that he was tearing up 
the few simple hopes that had taken 
root in his heart : the setting his feet 
on the green grass again, the meeting 
his brother, the dream of a cheerful 
fireside where he should be welcome, 
the honest gains and generous gifts, 
the happy laughter, kind looks, and 
sorrows from which love and faith 
should draw the sting. Simple 
hopes ; but they had struck deep, 
and every fibre of the man’s heart 
quivered and bled at their uprooting. 

Presently the watcher spoke softly: 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord hath mercy on them that 
fear him !” 

“ May his will be done !” said the 
convict. “ But, poor Larry!” 

“You want me to write to him?” 

“Yes ma’am !” he answered eager- 
ly. “Tell him that I was comfort- 
able here, and that I was willing to 
die ; and be sure to tell him that 
coming here was the best thing that 
ever happened to me. Don’t let 
him know anything about the pun- 


ishment. Larry’d feel bad about 
that. Don’t forget!” he urged, look- 


ing anxiously in the lady’s face. 

“IT won't forget,” she said. 

He stopped a moment for breath ; 
then resumed, “Tell him that my 
last words were, that he should re- 
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member his promises to me, and 
never taste liquer again. And tel] 
him to be kind to Mary for my sake. 
You see, ma’am, I was fond of Mary . 
but of course she liked Larry best.” 

The lady blushed faintly, and laid 
her cool white hand on his fevered 
one. “ Dougherty,” she said, “no- 
body but God thanks us for 
love. In this world a light 
meets with most gratitude.” 

“Sometimes I’ve thought the 
same,” the man said gravely. “Some 
are made to give, and some are made 
to take; but the Lord gives to all.” 

The next day a priest came and 
spent some time with the sick man, 
Mrs. Raynor went up for her after- 
noon visit, and found him still ling 
ing there, looking gravely and in- 
tently at his penitent, who lay 
an expression of perfect peace on 
his countenance. 

“ Poor man !” she sighed, glancing 
toward the bed. 

The father looked up with a light 
flashing into his thoughtful eyes. 
“Poor man, madam?” he repeated. 
“Not so: that man is rich! It is for 
him to pity us.” 

She followed the priest out 
spoke to him in the cor 
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“ Dougherty’s brother has come 
from California,” she said. “He 
reached here this morning. It 


seems hard to keep him out, but I 
hate to disturb a man who is dy- 
ing.” 

The priest frowned. “Keep the 
fellow out for to-day. I have just 
given this man the viaticum, and 
want him to be undisturbed. His 
confession has exhausted him, and 
he mustn’t be made to talk much 
more. How does his brother ap- 
pear ?” 

“Oh! he is frantic. He fainted 
when I first told him, and I could 
hear him crying out in the yard 
when I got up into the guard-room. 
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[told him that he couldn’t come in 
till he should have become quiet.” 

“What sort of fellow is he?” ask- 
ed the priest coldly. 

The lady hesitated. In spite of 
her pity, she did not fancy Larry ; 
neither did she like the coldness the 
priest showed towardhim. “ Heisa 
very handsome young man,” she said 
presently, “and very well dressed.” 

The father shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh! then he should be admitted 
without delay.” 

She must, of course, free herself 
fom such an imputation. “He 
looks weak and faithless,” she said ; 
“but his grief is genuine ; and his 
having come so far shows that he 
loves his brother.” 

“You might tell Dougherty to- 
night, and let Larry in to-morrow 
morning if he behaves himself.” 

Mrs. Raynor sat by her patient 
without speaking, till presently he 
looked at her and smiled faintly. 
“May the Lord reward you, ma’am !” 
he said fervently. ‘“ You’ve been a 
good friend to me.” 

“Here is a note from your bro- 
ther,” she said. .“ Shall I read it to 
you r 

" He glanced eagerly at the folded 
paper in her hand—a note which, in 
the midst of his lamentations, Larry 
had written and entreated her to take 
up to his brother. 

“Read it!” the sick man said, 
making an effort to turn toward her. 

“Would you like very much to see 
your brother ?” she aked. 

Dougherty’s face began to work. 
“Q ma’am! has Larry come?” he 
asked tremulously. 

“Yes; and presently he is to come 
into see you. Of course, he feels 
very much grieved, you know. That 
must be. But when he shall see how 
resigned and happy you are, he will 
take comfort.” 

Seing that he eagerly watched the 


paper in her hand, the lady unfolded 
and glanced over it. As she did so, 
her face underwent a change. “It 
cannot be!” she cried out; and, 
crushing the note, looked at the 
man who lay there dying before her. 

He did not understand, was too 
weak and dull to think of anything 
but the letter. “Read it!” he said 
faintly. 

She began breathlessly to read the 
blotted page: “My dear brother 
John, for God’s sake don’t die! I 
have come to take you back to Cali- 
fornia with me, and Mary and I will 
spend our lives in taking care of you. 
We will make up to you what you 
have suffered for me, going to prison 
for my crime.” 

The sick man started up with sud- 
den energy and snatched the paper 
from the reader’s hand. “ The lad 
is wild!” he gasped. “He didn’t 
know what he was writing !” 

She tried to soothe him, to coax 
him to lie down; but he sat rigid 
with that terrible suspense, his hag- 
gard eyes fixed on hers, a deathly 
pallor in his face. 

“You won't tell anybody what the 
foolish boy wrote!” he pleaded. 

“Tt was your brother, then, who 
robbed the man ?” she said. 

He sank back, moaning, upon his 
pillow. “ All for nothing !” he said 
despairingly. “I’ve given my heart’s 
blood for nothing! O ma’am! have 
you the heart to spoil all I’ve been 
trying to do, and have just about 
finished ?” 

It was a hard promise to give, but 
she gaveit. Without his permission, 
what she had learned should never be 
revealed. 

“The poor lad wasn’t to blame,” 
the sick man said. “It was drink 
did it. Drink always made Larry 
crazy. When he got home that night, 
he didn’t know what he’d been doing ; 
but in the morning Mary found the 
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money on him, and the stain of 
blood on his hand. I tried to throw 
the money away, and they saw me.” 

He paused, gasping for breath. 
He was making an effort beyond his 
strength. 

“Tell me the rest to-morrow,” 
Mrs. Raynor said, giving him a 
spoonful of cordial. 

But he went on excitedly, clutch- 
ing at the bed-clothes as he spoke. 
“Tt would have been the ruin of 
Larry if he had come here. He 
would never again have looked any- 
body in the face. Besides, Mary’s 
heart was broke entirely. So when 
I was caught, I just bid Larry hold 
his peace. But I didn’t tell any lie, 
ma’am. When they asked me in 
court if I was guilty or not guilty, I 
said ‘ not guilty ; and it was true.” 

She gave him the cordial again, 
wiped his forehead, and, noticing that 
his hands were cold, first lifted the 
blanket to cover them, then hesitated, 
looked at him more closely, finally 
laid it back. 

He lay for a while silent and ex- 
hausted, then spoke again. “ You 
promise ?” 

“TI promise, Dougherty. 
heart at rest. 
you know it ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am !” 

After a while he said faintly, “ My 
time will be up to-morrow morning.” 

“ Ves “ig 

Twilight faded into night. Mrs. 
Raynor went into the house for a 
while, then returned to sit by her pa- 
tient, sending the nurse out. One 
and another came to the cell-door, 
looked in, spoke a word, then went 
away. The heavy doors clanged, 
there was a sound of rattling bars as 
the prison was closed for the night, 
then silence settled all over. The 
dying man lay perfectly quiet, breath- 
ing slowly, and responding now and 
then to the prayers read by his at- 
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tendant. 
mind was clear and calm. He had 
no complicated intellectual mechan- 
ism to confuse his ideas of right and 
wrong ; there was no labyrinth of so- 
phistry to entangle his faith, no fit 
ter of imagination to start a latent 
fear. He had done what he could: 
and he held on to the promises with 
an iron grasp. 

That lonely watcher almost feared 
for him. Might he not be presum- 
ing on an act of devotion which, after 
all, rose from a love that was entir 
human? 

“My friend,” she said, “even the 
angels are not pure before God. 
Perhaps you loved your brother too 
well.” 

“Tf I had loved him less, he would 
have been lost,” was the calm reply. 
“T haven’t loved him well enough to 
sin for him.” 

“ Do not be too sure,” she said. 

“I’m a poor, ignorant man; but 
I’ve done as well as I knew how; 
and he has promised. I never broke 
a promise to man nor woman; and 
do you think that the Almighty would 
do the thing that I would scorn to 
do ?” 

“ Are you not afraid of presump- 
tion ?” 

“ It would be presumption to doubt 
the word of God.” 

“Do not rely on 
strength,” she urged. 

“T have no strength but what he 
gives me,” said the dying man. 

While they talked, or prayed, or 
were silent, the stars wore slowly and 
brightly past the open windows of the 
celi, dropping down the west like gol 
den sandsin an hour-glass, and cou 


life 
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He felt no pain, and his 











own 
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nt- 
ing out the minutes of that ebbing 
Then the dim and humid crescent 
of the waning moon stole by in the 
early morning twilight ; then the ait 
grew alive with the golden glances 
of the dawn. As the sun rose, the 
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man called Dougherty, a convict no 
longer, lay dead on his prison pallet, 
his face white and calm, the dull eyes 
half open, as though the deserted 
body followed with a solemn gaze 


the flight of its emancipated ten- 
ant. 

‘Would you rather have been the an- 
gel loosing Peter, or Peter in chains? 
I would rather have been Peter !” 





TRANSLATED FROM LE CONSEILLER DES FAMILLES. 


THE CHILDREN’S GRAVES IN THE CATACOMBS. 


CuiLpHoop and the grave! Should 
these two words be placed together? 
Must flowers fall before bearing fruit, 
and children also die? This is what 
mothers think, and the church thinks 
as they do, because the church is a 
mother. In her view children do not 
die; they are born again, they are 
transfigured ; and the grave in which 
cold death places them resembles the 
white bed, whereon, perhaps the day 
before. you saw them open their eyes 
to the sunlight. Do you recollect the 
ode in which a poet, at the time 
eminent, celebrated in beautiful verses 
the entrance of Louis XVII. into the 
heavenly palace to which his father 
had gone by the rough road of mar- 
tyrdom? According to Catholic be- 
lief, all those little beings who die 
before making a name or obtaining a 
place in this world, are also young 
princes, heirs-apparent of a king- 
dom more beautiful than that of 
France, and who, like Louis XVILI., 
fall asleep in a prison to awake upon 
a throne. 

This is why the church has no 
prayers of grief at their burial. As- 
sured of their happiness, she laments 
not, but gives praise. By the grace 
given at baptism, they are received 
into glory. She covers their remains 
with white drapery, which calls to 

VOL. VII.—26 


mind the vestment which she put 
over them at the baptismal font. In- 
stead of mourning, she invites the 
children of heaven to unite in praises, 
Laudate, pueri! The Virgin, who was 
herself a mother, receives them at 
her altar, where the triumphant pro- 
cession congratulates the Queen of 
angels that her empire is enriched 
by one more subject—Ave, Regina 
celorum! Ave, Domina angelorum ! 
The funeral mass for little children 
is only a thanksgiving to God, who 
has reserved a favored space for 
those dlessed beings, Venite, benedict: 

‘atris. | Having read the gospel of 
our Lord, who blessed and caressed 
those to whom he promised the 
kingdom of heaven, the last prayer 
of the church which throws a little 
earth upon the body that is to rise 
again, is that we, adult sinners, may 
one day rejoice with them in the 
same kingdom. Read again this 
funeral service, and if you have a 
mourning mother among your friends 
and relatives, (who does not know 
one ?) give her these consolations, 
She will believe that she hears the 
voice of God, who stopped the coffin 
of the widow’s only son and restored 
him to her. 

But these are, if I may speak thus, 
only the first caresses of religion of 
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the remains of children ; the honor 
which she accords to them is perpetu- 
ated in the worship with which she 
surrounds their graves. 

Paganism took little care of the 
tombs of those who had not furnish- 
ed to their country a citizen or a sol- 
dier. We know that they considered 
a child’s life very unimportant. Vir- 
gil alone, among the poets, uttered a 
cry for the souls of young infants, 
whom he represents as being cut 
down before the eyes of their mo- 
thers. In those family sepulchres, 
called by the Romans co/umbaria, 
I found several little busts in mar- 
ble, representing children, by the side 
of which were funeral urns, contain- 
ing at the bottom several pinches of 
ashes. This was all that remained. 
Among the innumerable inscriptions 
which cover the walls of the immense 
gallery of the Vatican, I saw several 
epitaphs coldly stating that Junius 
Severianus had lived two years ; that 
Octavius Liberalis died when he was 
five years four months and four days 
old ; that Steteria Superba had de- 
parted life at the age of eighteen 
months. But there was no wish or 
hope of meeting them again, and no 
religious emblem to the 
mourners. 

Elysium did not exist for those 
shades without a name, as they were 
called, szze nomine manes, and their se- 
pulchre closed without hope and with- 
out glory. The position of children 
in heathen times was revealed to me 
by an epitaph which I found at An- 
tibes, the ancient Antipolis, to which 
the fashionable Romans came to en- 
joy the fine coast and a sunny sky. 
A stone detached from the ruins of a 
theatre, now almost entirely destroy- 
‘ed by the action of the weather and 
the sea, had the following inscrip- 
tion: “To the divine shades of 
‘Septentrion, a child of twelve years, 
who danced two days in the theatre 


console 
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and pleased the people” !* ; 
made the poor slave-boy contribute 
for two days to their delight ; but he 
was overcome, and they applauded— 
saltavit et placuit. See, then, what so. 
ciety made of this child—a plaything 
and a victim! Meditating upon this, 
I recalled to mind the time when 
another infant of twelve years of ag 
glorified God in the temple at Jerusa 
lem, and also when the Saviour t 
the hand of the dying girl and say 
ing unto her, “Arise!” restored her 
to her father. I was obliged to leay: 
these cursed ruins and enter for a 
moment into the temple of that Goi 
who, to save these little ones, to 
upon himself the form of a child— 
Custodiens parvulos Dominus. 





IT. 


Jesus Curist was born, was an ir 
fant ; and since that time a revoluti 
in favor of children began, which is 
perceptible in the epitaphs upon their 
graves. The child becomes a king 
almost a god. It is at least a so 
called to heaven and expecting us 
and what new regards surrow 
for the future in that lapidary styl 
which says so much in so few words. 

I was at Avignon, and visiting the 
museum of that city, my attention 
was attracted to a grave-stone of one 
of the first Christian centuries. It 
contained the following words: “ F- 
rentiola, pax tecum !?  “ Florentiola, 
peace be with thee!” By the side 
was the monogram of Christ, sur- 
rounded with glory. Who was this 
little Florentiola? The tender dimi- 
nutive proved plainly that she was 
an infant, and a beloved one. The 
wish expressed and the sign of Christ 
the Redeemer gave evidence that she 
was also a Christian. This little 
name brought to mind another in- 





*“ Diis Manibus pueri Septentrionis, ann 
decim, qui biduo saltavit in theatro et placuit. 
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scription which I found somewhere in 
one of our cemeteries, upon the se- 
pulchre of a young woman : “ She 
loomed, blossomed, and died.” Of 
these three periods of life, Floren- 
tiola had passed through only the 
first; but the last words expressed 
the hope that, as she had given to 
this world the blossom, she would 
vield the fruit in another: “ Pax ¢é- 
cum I” 

But one must go to the catacombs 
in Rome, and read, in that great 
Christian city of death, the delicacies 
of the affections of earth, and the 
hopes of a resurrection, which are 
radiant upon the graves of little 
children. In the cemetery of St. 
Priscilla, I observed two epitaphs 
distinguished above all others by 
their brevity. One of them consists 
only of a single melancholy word, 
“ Libera,” that is to say, free. A dove 
flying away, carrying an olive-branch, 
explains the meaning, which to me 
appeared sublime. 

This captive soul which had passed 
through the prison of earth was free 
atlast! The church conveys a simi 
lar idea at the funeral obsequies of 
little children: “ Anima nostra, sicut 
passer, erepta est de lagueo venantium. 
Laqueus contritus est, et nos liberati su- 
’ (Psalm exxiii.) “Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of 
the fowlers. The snare is broken, 
and we are delivered.” 

The other one, which I remarked 
at the same place, containing only 
a word, was quite as beautiful and 
more Christian — “ Redempta,” re- 
deemed. This was also expressive of 
liberty, but it was a freedom which 
had been acquired as the price of a 
ransom which was the blood of God : 
Redempta ! 

This last expression alludes to the 
grace given by baptism, which libe- 
rates the soul held in bondage by 
thedemon. The children’s epitaphs 


mus.’ 


have it often, and prove that the 
church had conferred the sacraments 
upon them at the most tender age. 
You can find for instance, in the mu- 
seum of the Lateran: “ Paulina, neo- 
phyte of eight years ; Candida, neo- 
phyte, twenty-one months old; Zo- 
zima, neophyte, five years, eight 
months, and thirteen days ; Matro- 
nata Matrona, neophyte, one year, 
fifty-two days.” 

Upon a grave in the catacomb of 
Saint Calista, a Grecian inscription 
was found by the Canon Profili, con- 
sisting of the following words : 

“ Dionysius, newly illuminated, one 
year and four months.” This title of 
enlightened was given only to those 
who came into possession of it by 
baptism. Saint Chrysostom men- 
tions the enlightened in no other 
way. 

This one, collected in the cemetery 
of the new road Salaria, and preserv- 
ed at the Lateran, is more explicit : 

“ Florentius dedicates this inscrip- 
tion to his well-beloved son, Apronia- 
nus, who lived one year, nine months, 
five days. He was loved by his grand- 
mother, and seeing that he was nigh 
unto death, she asked the church to 
make him a Christian before he 
should leave the world.”* 

Baptism, which was conferred upon 
the newly-born, was a great consola- 
tion to those who witnessed their de- 
parture from this world. “O Magus, 
innocent child!” said an inscription at 
the museum of the Lateran, “ thou 
hast gone to live among the guiltless. 
How much more endurable is life! 
With what joy the chureh, thy other 
mother, received thee, when thou 
didst leave the world for her. We 
will suppress the murmurings of our 


* “ Florentius filio suo Aproniano fecit titulum bene- 
merenti qui vixit annum et menses novem, dies quinque. 
Cum amatus fuisset 4 majore sua et vidit hune morti 
constitutum esse, petivit de ecclesia ut fidelis de se- 
culo recessisset.” 
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hearts and restrain the tears from our 
eyes.” 

Expressions of the most ingenious 
tenderness are shown in the last fare- 
well to creatures of whom only smiles 
are known. 

“Cyricus, dear soul, peace be with 
thee! He lived a year and sixty-two 
days !”T 

“Here reposes our dear soul, 
named Quiriace, an innocent child, 
beautiful and good, who lived three 
years, three months, eight days.” 

The word soz/, in the Latin lan- 
guage, is a term of great tenderness. 
It signifies life as it is visible. But 
in the Christian language it has a 
more spiritual signification. As the 
poet says: 


** Thou callest me thy life ; call me thy soul! 


I wish a name more las than a day. 
Life is of little value, a breath extinguishes the flame ; 


But the soul is immortal as our love.” 





Maternal affection creates, in 
Christianity, a name for children 
which becomes as the family name 
for those beings who pass from 
earth, having only glanced at its 
sorrows. The mother remembers 
that the Lord said, the angels of 
these little ones behold the face of 
the Father who is in heaven. This 
was enough to make so many angels 
of those innocent babes by an inten- 
tional confusion. This is hereafter 
to be their title: and where is now 
the afflicted mother who, at the 
death-bed of her son, has not seen, 
like the poet, the radiant face of the 
angel bending over and calling the 
child who resembles him?  Primi- 
tive epigraphy goes to show the cause 


* “ Magus puer innocens, esse jam inter innocentes 
ceepisti. Quam staviles (stabilis) tivi (tibi) hac vita 
est! Quam te laetum excipet (excepit) mater eccle- 
sia edeoc (de hoc) mundo revertentem. Comprimatur 
pectorum gemitus, struatur (destruatur) fletus oculo- 
rum.” 

+ Cyricus, anima dulcis in pace, vixit annum i. dies 
Ixii. 

¢ Hic posita est anima dulcis, innoca sapiens et 
pulcra, nomine Quiriace, qu vixit annos iii. men- 
ses iii. dies viii. 
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of this synonymy upon 
of children. 

“ Angelica, bene in pace.” “ Ang 
lica, child, be happy in peace,” y 
one inscription of the Catacombs, 

Upon another was written: 

“Laurentius to his beloved sop 
Severus, who lived four years, eight 
months, and five days, and was cal 
ed by the angels on the 7th of Jan 
uary.”* 

One is pleased to recognize 


D> 


these funereal places, the remen- 
brances of school days, being 
only ones that the departed yout! 
have left in life. In several cat 
combs, near the Cubicula, where th 
faithful ones assembled for prayer, 
large halls can be seen, which ha 
neither altar nor pictures, and 1 
other embellishment than banks 
made in the turf, mostly terminat 
by one or two elevated seats. It is 
presumed that the antiquarians as 
sembled children in school, and i 
structed them in the catechisn 
Near one of these halls can be r 
the following epitaph in t 
comb of Saint Priscilla: 

“Obrimos to Palladios, his belo. 
ed cousin and schoolmate, as a r 
membrance.” 

In the catacomb of the new V 
Salaria the school-teacher wi 
with the mother to write an epi 
upon his pupil, whom he had ad 
ed in his heart. 

“With a holy and pure spirit, this 
grave has been made to Flot ntius, 
a child of thirteen years, by Coritus, 
his teacher, who loved him more tha 
a son, and by Corda, his mother.” 

The glass paintings found at th 
same place are a finished repres' 
tation of the education of young 


the graves 


¢ 





- 


** Severo filio dulcissimo Laurentius pater ber 
renti qui vixit annos iv. menses viii. dies v. accersi 
ab angelis, vii- idus Januarii.” 

t+ “ In spiritu sancto bono, Florenti ) qui vixit an 
xiii. Coritus magister qui plus amavit ¢ 
filium, et Cordeus mater filio benemeren 
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Christians in those days. On a cha- 
lice made of glass there is a child, 
whom the father and mother are 
teaching to read the Scriptures. An- 
other one represents two little chil- 
dren, Pompeianus and Theodora, 
with their parents, under the trees. 
They are holding a copy of the Gos- 
pel, “and Pompeianus points to the 
monogram of Christ which is erected 
in the midst of this Christian family. 
Their father is discoursing and ex- 
plaining to them the precepts of their 
faith. 

But once torn from the bosom of 
their family, who received children 
into the world of souls, which they 
entered astonished? The epitaphs 
recommend them to the saints in 
heaven to attend them on their en- 
trance into paradise. The mother 
of Aurelius Gemellus, who died at 
the age of eight years, added to the 
inscription engraved upon his tomb- 
stone the following: “O Saint Ba- 
silla! we recommend to you the in- 
nocence of Gemellus!”’* In former 
times this was to be found in the 
cemetery of Saint Basilla, now of 
Saint Hermes. 

A similar prayer was addressed to 
this saint in the same catacomb, but 
for another child: “O Saint Basil- 
la! we commend to thy care Crescen- 

nus, and our daughter Crescentia, 
who lived ten months.” f 

More frequently it was to God they 
directed the loved soul. “Lord Jesus, 
remember our child,” said a Grecian 
inscription reported by Northcote. 

Is there not a remembrance of the 
stammering of a child in prayer, in 
the first pronunciation, and in the 
orthography of the last word of the 
epitaph on a little girl? 

“Regina, bibas (vivas) in Domino 


+} 
ul 


eee ai 8 : . 
*Commendo Basilla, innocentiam Gemelli. 
t Domina Basilla, commendamus tibi Crescentinum 
et filiam nostram . . . quz vixit menses x.’’ 


LZezu!” 
Jesus !” 

If life is only a pilgrimage for us, 
is not this particularly true of those 
who have only passed a few days in 
this world? This idea has been ren- 
dered in the epitaph of a young Chris- 
tian ; and few have made so great an 
impression upon me as the following, 
simple and short as it is: 

“Peregrina, vixit annos viii., men- 
ses viit., dies x. Decessit de corpore.” 
“Peregrina lived eight years, eight 
months, ten days, then departed from 
the body.” 

Did this name of Peregrina, pil- 
grim, passenger, allude to her rapid 
voyage upon the earth, which she 
hastened to leave? I incline to this 
beautiful idea, which a similar inscrip- 
tion authorizes, not far from there, 
carved upon the tomb of a Christian: 
“Viator !” 

Upon the grave-stones of children 
of the first centuries, it is not uncom- 
mon to see a white dove, carved upon 
an antique cup, drinking from the 
border. ‘Those who repose beneath 
that stone had drunk of the cup of 
life, and taking a taste, not wishing 
more, had spread their wings and re- 
turned to heaven. 

In that better land they become 
intercessors for their kindred on the 
earth, What family has not theirs? 
And who has not prayed to those 
young elect, yesterday our brothers 
and sons, to-day our defenders in 
that place froni which they behold 
us and will prove their love for us? 
The following can be read in the 
Lateran Museum : 

“ Matronata matrona, intercede for 
thy parents! She lived one year, 
fifty-two days.”* 

And upon another stone: 

“ Anatolius has made this grave for 


“Regina, live in the Lord 


* “Pete pro parentes tuos, Matronata Matrona, que 
vixit an. i. di Jii.’’ 
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his dear son, who lived seven years, 
seven months, twenty-two days. May 
the soul repose in happiness with God. 
Pray for thy sister !’* 


Ill, 


I must confess that we have pre- 
served little of the architectural sim- 
plicity in the inscriptions upon tombs. 
It is just to say that they are of a 
poor style, laden with lengthy com- 
mon epitaphs, emphatic declamations, 
and warm protestations, contradicted 
by the neglected and solitary aspect 
of those almost forgotten places. I 
make an exception of the sepulchres 
of children. If you find in a ceme- 
tery a grave which is preserved with 
love, invested with crowns, and dress- 
ed with fresh flowers, you can recog 
nize the place of a child. In all 
countries of the world, a delicate 
worship is devoted to the mortal re- 
mains of innocence. The Indian 
graves have become celebrated, since 
Chateaubriand described them so 
charmingly. Now that Christianity 
has been established in those parts 
of the globe, mothers no longer sus- 
pend the cradles of their sons upon 
branches of trees, but their funerals 
have retained much of the simple 
grace of the time of Chactas. 

A missionary has written: “I had 
to attend the burial of a little child 
five or six months old. They brought 
it to the church, laying it upon a mat, 
with garlands of flowers for a wind- 
ing-sheet. We should have thought 
that it was sleeping sweetly, and not- 
withstanding its color, I admired its 
angelic beauty. After the prayers, 
which the church addresses to the 
good God, they dropped it gently 
into the grave, as if it had been its 

* “ Anatolius filio benemerenti fecit, qui vixit annis 


vii. mensis vii. diebus xxii. Spiritus tuus bene re- 
quiescat in Deo. Petas pro sorore tua.” 


cradle, without covering even the 
face. Flowers were given in the 
place of earth, to throw upon {j 
body. All the assistants did lik 
wise, and some commenced to weep. 
It was sad to see the earth close 
over this little body so sweetly adon 

ed, and cover that young face whi h 
appeared to smile upon us. It was 
to become food for worms ; but th 
beautiful soul was already in heaven 
with the angels. I then united with 
the heavenly spirits to sing praises 
to God at the happiness of his litt 

creature. I hope that this child will 
not forget the young missionary who 





celebrated its deliverance from this 
world of misery.’* 

This scene recalls to me a similar 
one which I witnessed in the villag 
of Beauvoisis. I met in the st 
the furieral procession of a little girl 


who was being carried to the cem 
tery. In advance of the coffin, a 
child of ten years, concealed under a 










il 


floating drapery, was carrying a bas 
ket of white flowers. Thus she walk 
ed, gathering and smiling, happy 
with her part, until their arrival 
the sepulchre ; then throwing her bas 
ket into the grave, she disappeared 
among the trees, delighted at having 
prepared this flowery bed for her 
playmate, who was to sleep there the 
long night of death. 

Menander said in a celebrated 
verse, “‘ He whom the gods love dies 
young.” And Sophocles said before 
him, “It is good not to be born ; but 
if once born, the second degree of 
happiness is todie young.” ‘The ar 
cients considered it fortune to be de 
livered from mortal misery. What 
would they have said if those who 
left them had appeared upon the 
bosom of God in a beatitude and 
glory without end? Bene in pace! 


* Vie de M. l’Abbé Chopart, p. 188. 
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Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. 


HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT 


Tus volume has run through seve- 
ral editions in England within the 
last three years. It is destined from 
its popularity to run through as ma- 
ny more ; but as yet, it has found no 
publisher on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, although its merits are well-es- 
tablished in British literature. Ob- 
serving a new edition announced by 
Bentley, it reminds us that the neat, 
unpretending little work has not re- 
ceived any recognition from our re- 
public, nor has any attention been 
called to it. In truth, the American 
public, deeply interested in travellers 
and travelling in the east, or in what- 
ever comes from the press illustrat- 
ing scriptural scenes and events, 
have strangely overlooked this pro- 
duction, which furnishes a better in- 
sight into oriental domestic life than 
any account published for many 
years. 

Egypt is now what it was in the 
days of the crucifixion and of Julius 
Cesar; it is unchanged, it is un- 
changeable, in its social structure, as 
the pyramids in their architecture, 
or the sands of the desert in their 
external aspect. To understand the 
condition of the people now, is to 
understand their condition when the 
Israelites under the direction of Mo- 
ses went out from among them. To 
enter the family circle in the valley 
of the Nile for the purpose of learn- 
ing their present mode of life, is at 
once an introduction to all their pro- 
genitors who ever dwelt in the same 
region in the reign of the ancient 
Pharaohs. In order to see what a Ro- 
man city was in the first century, it 


_* Harem Life in Egypt and Constantinople. By 
Emeline Lott. 4th edition. 12mo, pp. 312, Richard 
Bentley. New Burlington Street, London. 1867. 


AND CONSTANTINOPLE.* 


is requisite to put aside the ashes 
from a submerged Pompeii, or to re- 
move the superincumbent earth from 
a buried Herculaneum. But in Egypt, 
to comprehend what was the moral, 
social, intellectual, religious appear- 
ance of the country when Cleopatra 
sailed upon the river, all that need be 
done is to push aside the mat which 
serves for a door to the first mud 
hovel met with, or pass within the 
first portal where heavy hinges grate 
upon the ear an uncordial reception. 

The same Egypt can be seen 
which Alexander of Macedon, Sesos- 
tris, and the shepherd-kings beheld. 
Egyptian institutions were never bu- 
ried ; or, if buried, their sepulchre is 
above ground. A living death is vi- 
sible on all sides ; it is a palsy that 
struck the land long before the dawn 
of history, and may remain as it now 
is, when the history of the present 
century has passed into oblivion. Al- 
though the Egyptian mind and mo- 
rals will not die in their body, still 
no motion is in its limbs, no quicken- 
ing vitality in its joints, no trembling 
in its nerves ; the blood is stagnant ; 
a black pool as destitute of national 
animation as the waters of the Dead 
Sea. Progress is a term never heard 
of near the habitation of the Sphinx ; 
and the period of ruins has gone by. 
Everything seems running rapidly to 
demolition; but nothing is demo- 
lished ; decay has in that mysterious 
soil a perennial existence, a species 
of recuperation, that renews itself 
like the integuments of neighboring 
snakes, lizards, and toads, which 
bury themselves in the same rich 
slime. 

A book, therefore, on modern ha- 
rem life in Egypt, is in one sense a 
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hand-book for historians in their ex- 
plorations after the vanities and 
household troubles of good King 
Solomon, when his domestic peace 
and quiet, his comfort and felicity, 
were invaded by many more spin- 
sters than the Levitical law allowed 
to any one wise man. -This dame 
Emeline is the very woman to aid 
them in their archxological research- 
es. Her volume furnishes impor- 
tant hints and information; and if 
on the title-page nine centuries be- 
fore the Christian era were substi- 
tuted for the date of publication, in- 
stead of nineteen centuries after it, 
the change would be so unimportant 
in a chronological point of view, that 
no annalist would be aware of the 
anachronism. It would look like a 
second edition of Herodotus, revised 
and improved, for the benefit of the 
ladies, and far surpassing in truth 
the first impression of that ancient 
Halicarnassian, full of his old galli- 
naceous and bovine stories. 

Mrs. Lott, an English school-teach- 
er,was engaged in London to proceed 
to Egypt in 1862-3, to take charge of 
the education of his highness the 
Grand Pasha Ibraim, five or six 
years old, the son of Ismail Pasha, 
the viceroy, and the grandson of 
the renowned and illustrious Ibraim. 
The lady in due time arrived at 
the portof Alexandria, consigned to 
the delicate consideration and ten- 
der mercies of the viceroy’s agent, 
like any other bale of valuable and 
perishable drygoods. Her first 
glimpse of the land in the culinary 
and creature-comfortable line of de- 
velopment was not favorable. She 
next proceeded to the city of Cairo by 
rail, and was invited to the house of 
the vice-regal commercial partner, a 
German in lineage and language, but 
with principles and refinement some- 
what neglected from want of pro- 
per planting and propagation in his 
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youthful European culture. At the 
residence of this gentleman she was 
perpetually served with the same 
dishes at breakfast, noon, and din- 
ner—boiled and roast mutton, stringy 
and dry, vermicelli soup, tomatoes 
stuffed with rice, chicory, spinach, 
and “the whole of the dishes were 
swimming in fat;’ oranges and coffee 
followed after. Considering that the 
thermometer was raging above 100°, 
Fahrenheit, this oriental feed was ra- 
ther oleaginous, and the lady longed 
for the wings of a dove to devour 
her provender elsewhere. So far she 
had learned one important lesson, 


and thus paints it. She says: 





“T can endorse the veracity of the state 
ment made by a contributor to Once a W. 
who most naively and truthfully asserts tl 
‘the land of Egypt is ruled over by twenty 


princes: one of whom is the viceroy, eigh- 
teen of the others are known as consuls- 
general of European nations ; but the twen- 


tieth is the most powerful of all, and his 


name is Baksheesh, (gift, present, bribery.’)’ 


To the high and mighty Prince 
Baksheesh, in duty bound we render 
all due homage ; we bow our lowest 
salaam, and are pleased to make 
his acquaintance. He is not wholly 
unknown to fame in this hemisphere; 
for a popular superstition prevails in 
the rural districts that his majesty 
has mary loyal subjects and follow- 
ers in our own dearly beloved and 

model _ republic. 
Prince Baksheesh is a power in our 
institutions, and a party to much of 
our legislation. f 








dearly governed 


The misfortune of 
the unprotected female was, that she 
did not propitiate the potentate ; the 
superabundant fat would have been 
speedily withdrawn from the bill of 
fare. 

At last the day arrived for her to 
remove to the harem of the vice- 
roy on the other side of the river; 
and she was destined to leave the 
hands of the agent in the same sort 
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of consignment in which she had 
come into them, that is, amid bales, 
barrels, and boxes of merchandise. 
The dame, therefore, had no oppor- 
tunity to take a look into the royal 
market-basket, to ascertain how Is- 
mail Pasha provided for his little 
private family of three hundred fe- 
males of different colors, ages, sizes 
—and sexes of the feminine and 
neuter gender. Although the Eng- 
lish governess has an eye for the or- 
namental and beautiful, it is never- 
theless only one eye; the other 
throws its dark splendor upon the 
useful and substantial. Sometimes 
she endeavored to close both against 
sights which were neither the one 
nor the other. ‘The truth of history, 
however, compels her to supply her 
readers with specimens of all these. 
She observes : 


“The vice-regal standard, the everlasting 
crescent, floated at the stem and stern. On 
they rowed most vigorously, and in less than 
ten minutes I was landed at the stairs of the 


hare The building is a very plain struc- 
Ire, ‘the interior of which is painted like 
trunks of the trees of the Dutch model 
eof Broeck. In appearance it resem- 

les the letter E, and is a large pile, com- 
posed of five blocks of buildings. Proceed- 
ing to the one which faced the Nile, I en- 
tered the harem, (‘sacred,’) passed through a 
small door—the grating sound of whose huge 
inges still seems to creak in my ears like 
the grinding of the barrel-organ of an itine- 
ant Italian or Savoyard—which led into a 
court-yard, at that time lined, not with a 
corps of the Egyptian infantry, with their 
shrill brass bands playing opera airs, but with 
4 group of hard-working Fellahs and Arabs, 
g away like laborers in the London 
s,and rolling into the immense space 
hundreds ot bales of soft Geneva velvets, 
the costliest Lyons silks, rich French satins, 
most elegant designed muslins, fast gaudy- 
colored Manchester prints, stout Irish pop- 
lins, the finest Irish linens, Brussels, Mech- 
lin, Valenciennes, Honiton, and imitation 
laces, Nottingham hose, French silk stock- 
ings, French and Cov entry ribbons, cases of 
the purest Schiedam, pipes of spirits of wine, 
huge cases of fashionable Parisian boots, 
shoes, and slippers, immense chests of don 
bons in magnificent fancy-worked cases, boxes 


and baskets, bales of tombehi, and the bright, 
golden-leaved tobacco of Istambol, (Constan- 
tinople ;) Cashmere, Indian, French, and 
Paisley shawls of the most exquisite designs ; 
baskets of pipe-bowls, cases of amber mouth- 
pieces, cigarette papers, and a whole host of 
miscellaneous packages too various to enu- 
merate, of other commodities destined for 
the use of the inmates of that vast conser- 
vatory of beauty, all supplied by his high- 
ness’s partners. For, be it known to you, 
gentle reader, that the Viceroy of Egypt 
may most appropriately be styled far ex- 
cellence the Sinbad of the age, the merchant- 
prince of the terrestrial globe. 6 ° 

“‘ Here I was received by two eunuchs, one 
of whom was attired in a light drab uni- 
form. . . . Iwas then ushered through 
another door, the portals of which were 
guarded by a group of eunuchs, similarly 
attired, but whose uniforms were most cost- 
ly embroidered. Their features were hideous 
and ferocious, their figures corpulent, and 
carriage haughty. 

“ They also salaamed mein the most orien- 
tal style. Thence, passing along a marble 
passage, I entered a large stone hall, which 
was supported by huge granite pillars which 
led me to the grand staircase, where I was 
received by the chief eunuch, who is called 
kislar agaci, ‘the captain of the girls.’ 

“This giant spectre of aman . . ad- 
vanced toward me, made his salaam, and 
ushered me, the hated, despised Giaour, into 
the noble marble hall of the harem, which 
was then for the first time polluted by the 
footsteps of the unbeliever. The scene 
around me was so singular and strange 
that I paused to contemplate it. The hall 
was of vast dimensions, supported by beau- 
tiful porphyry pillars, and the marble floor 
was covered with fine matting. I was now 
handed over to the lady superintendent of 
the slaves, a very wealthy woman, about 
twenty-four years of age, with fine dark- 
blue eyes, aquiline nose, large mouth, and of 
middle stature. . 

** She was attired in a colored muslin dress 
and trousers, over which she wore a quilted 
lavender-colored satin paletot. Her head 
was covered with asmall blue gauze hand- 
kerchief tied round it, and in the centre 
of the forehead, tucked up under it, a lovely 
natural dark-red rose. She wore a beauti- 
ful large spray of diamonds arranged in the 
form of the flower ‘ forget-me-not,’ which 
hung down like three tendrils below her ear 
on the left side. Large diamond drops were 
suspended from her ears, and her fingers 
were covered with numerous rings, the most 
brilliant of which were a large rose-pink 
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diamond and a beautiful sapphire. Her 
feet were encased in white cotton stockings, 
and patent-leather Parisian shoes. Her 
name was Anina: she had been formerly 
an Ikbal ‘favorite’ . . . The lady 
superintendent now took me by the hand, 
led me up two flights of stairs covered with 
thick, rich Brussels carpet of a most costly 
description, and as soft and brilliant in col- 
ors as the dewy moss of Virginia Water. 
The walls were plain. Then we passed 
through a suite of several rooms, elegantly 
carpeted, in all of which stood long divans ; 
some of which were covered with white, and 
others with yellow and crimson satin. Over 
the doorways hung white satin damask 
curtains, looped up with silk cords and tas- 
sels to correspond, with richly gilded cor- 
nices over each. . . Against the walls 
were fixed numerous silver chandeliers, 
each containing six wax candles, with frost- 
ed colored glass shades made in the form 
of tulips over them. On each side of the 
room large mirrors were fixed in the wall, 
each of which rested on a marble-topped 
console table supported by gilded legs. 
The only other articles of furniture that 
were scattered about the apartments were a 
dozen common English cane-bottom Aursi- 
chairs.” 


She is next conducted further on 
to some dormitories, where bedsteads 
are wanting, being an article of furni- 
ture unused by the Gypsies. Against 
the walls were piled up beds in heaps, 
covered over with a red silk coverlet. 
On the divan was placed a silver tray 
—both toilet-tables and wash-hand- 
stands being unheard-of comforts— 
containing the princesses’ toilet re- 
quisites. In her general inspection 
the governess is led to the apart- 
ments of the Princess Epouse, the 
mother of the little boy for whom 
Mrs. Lott is engaged. This princess 
is dressed—but let dame Emeline de- 
scribe the scene, as only a lady can 
do it: 


“The Princess Epouse, attired in a dirty, 
crumpled, light-colored muslin dress and 
trousers, sat 2 /a Zurgue, doubled up like a 
clasp-knife, without shoes or stockings, smo- 
king a cigarette. . . Her feet were encased 
in dabouches, ‘slippers without heels.’ ° 
In front of the divan, behind and on each 
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side of me, stood a bevy of the ladies of the 
harem, assuredly not the types of Tom 
Moore’s ‘Peris of the East,’ as described 
in such glowing colors in his far-famed Lal. 
la Rookh, for I failed to discover the sight. 
est trace of loveliness in any of them. “On 
the contrary, most of their countenances were 
pale as ashes, exceedingly disagreeable, flat 
and globular in figure ; in short, so rotund 
that they gave me the idea of large full 
moons ; nearly all were fassé. Their pho- 
tographs were as hideous and.hag-like as the 
witches in the opening scene in Mache 
which is not to be wondered at, as some 
them had been the favorites of Ibrahin 
Pasha. . . . Some wore white linen dresses 
and trousers. Their hair and finger-nails 
were dyed with henna, . . . They had hand. 
some gold watches .. . suspended from their 
necks by thick, massive gold chains. Their 
fingers were covered with a profusion of dia- 
mond, emerald, and ruby rings ; in their ears 
were ear-rings of various precious stones, all 
set in the old antique style of silver. . . 

Behind stood half-a-dozen of white slaves, 
chiefly Circassians.” 














The mother leaves a favorable im- 
pression on the mind of the gover- 
ness, who, being finally dismissed 
from the interview, pursues her explo- 
rations and makes a great discovery 
neither complimentary to the princess 
nor cleanly, where water is abundant, 
but where ablutions seem to be ab- 
normal ; for it is written in her jour- 
nal that 


“Thence we passed along a stone passage 
which leads to her highness’s bath-room. ... 
The marble bath is both long and wide, with 
taps for hot and cold water. The water ac- 
tually boils into which their highnesses enter. 
This only occurs when they have visited the 
viceroy, and not daily, or even at any other 
time. The bath of the poets is a myth.” 





The governess at last reaches her 
own chamber, where she is destined 
to sleep and seclude herself in her 
leisure hours. The prospect at first 
is not inviting, nor does a second 
view afford more encouragement ; an 
evident sense of disappointment, if 
not of dismay, is experienced ; and 
thus she pours forth her vexation: 


“On the right-hand side of the first room 
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was the small bed-room which was assigned 
to me as my apartment. : It was carpeted, 
having a divan covered with green and red 
striped worsted damask, which stood under- 
neath the window, which commanded a fine 
coup-d wil of the gardens attached to the pa- 
lace of the viceroy’s pavilion. The hangings 
of the double doors and windows were of 
the same material. The furniture consisted 
of a plain green painted iron bedstead, the 
bars of which had never been fastened, and 
pieces of wood, like the handles of brooms, 
and an iron bar, were placed across to sup- 
port the two thin cotton mattresses laid upon 
it. There were neither pillows, bolsters, nor 
bed linen, but as substitutes were placed 
three thin flat cushions ; not a blanket, but 
two old worn-out wadded coverlets lay upon 
the bed. Not the sign of a dressing-table or 
achair of any description, and a total absence 
of all the appendages necessary for a lady’s 
bed-room ; not even—” 


Well, well, Mrs. Lott, the. “not 
even” was, in your civilized opinion, 
certainly very odd to be sure. But 
don’t mind trifles ; let it be forgotten ; 
let us ramble elsewhere. You were 
saying just now something about four 
broad steps ; go on ; that’s right. 


“Four broad steps led down into the gar- 
den, close to a plain white marble-columned 
gate, on the top of which stood out in bold 
relief the statues of two huge life-sized lions. 

. Here and there were scattered rose- 
trees, the brilliancy of whose variegated co- 
lors and the perfumes of their flowers were 
delightfully refreshing ; geraniums of almost 
every hue ; jessamines, whose large white and 
yellow blossoms were thrice the size of those 
of England, and a variety of indigenous and 
eastern plants, shrubs, and flowers, which 
were so thickly studded about that they ren- 
dered the view extremely picturesque, and 
perfumed the air, grateful to the senses. Ver- 
bena trees, as large as ordinary fruit-trees ; 
other plants bearing large yellow flowers, as 
big as tea-cups, with most curious leaves ; 
cactuses, and a complete galaxy of botanical 
curiosities, whose names the genius of a Pax- 
ton would be perhaps puzzled to disclose, 
ornamented those Elysian grounds.” 


This is only one sketch of only one 
spot in the many gorgeous and luxu- 
rious localities. Space forbids copy- 
ing more ; but the book states: 


“Leaving these neglected scenes of amuse- 


ment, we proceed along a path to the right, 
through a superb marble-paved hall, the ceil- 
ing of which is in fresco and gold. It is 
supported by twenty-eight plain pink-colored 
marble columns, surmounted by richly-gilded 
Indian wheat, the leaves of which hang down 
most gracefully, on each side of which, and 
also above ... are some very handsome 
lofty rooms, the ceilings of which are also in 
fresco, with superb gilded panels. . . . 
“The grounds of Frogmore, the Crystal 
Palace, St. Cloud, Versailles, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s far-famed Chatsworth, and our 
national pride, Kensington Gardens and 
Windsor Home Park, exquisite, beautiful, 
and rural as they are . . . all lack the bril- 
liant display of exotics which thrive here in 
such luxuriance. The groves of orange-trees, 
the myrtle hedges, the beautiful sheets of 
water, the spotless marble kiosks, the artis- 
tic statuary, are all so masterly blended to- 
gether with such exquisite taste, that these 
gardens . . completely outvie them.” 


The princesses were sometimes as 
highly adorned as the halls of mar- 
bles and frescoes, and as ornamental 
as the gardens of blooming exotics. 
On the festival of the Great Bairam, 
or on state occasions, when lady vi- 
sitors made formal calls to compare 
complexions and cashmeres, their 
highnesses are spoken of with the 
highest delight : 


“They wore the most costly silks, richest 
satins, and softest velvets; adorned them- 
selves with the treasures of their jewel cas- 
kets, so that their persons were one blaze of 
precious stones. That crescent of females 
(for they always ranged themselves in the 
form of the Turkish symbol) was then a 
parterre of diamonds, amethysts, topazes, 
turquoises, chrysoberyls, sapphires, jaspers, 
opals, agates, emeralds, corals, rich carbun- 
cles, and rubies. In short, the profusion of 
diamonds with which the latter adorned their 
persons from day to day became so sickening 
to me that my eyes were weary at the sight 
of those magnificent baubles, to which all 
women are so passionately attached.” 


But weary as were her British eyes, 
still she gazed in rapture when the 
darling gems were on exhibition ; 
moreover, in the journal the impres- 
sions were faithfully recorded. On 
another occasion, when some princes- 
ses were coming, 
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“The Princess Epouse, the mother of my 
prince, was attired in a rich, blue-figured 
silk robe, trimmed with white lace and sil- 
ver thread, with a long train; full trousers 
of the same material, high-heeled embroi- 
dered satin shoes to match the dress. On 
her head she had a small white crape hand- 
kerchief, elegantly embroidered with blue 
silk and silver, and round it placed a tiara 
of May blossoms in diamonds. She wore a 
necklace to correspond, having large sap- 
phire drops hanging down the neck. Her 
arms were ornamented with three bracelets, 
composed of diamonds and sapphires, and 
an amulet entirely of sapphires of almost 
priceless value... . At times my eyes, when 
looking at the Peris arrayed in all their 
gems, have become as dim as if I had been 
fixing them on the noonday sun.” 


What young lady of an enterpris- 
ing turn of mind would not be will- 
ing, after reading these glowing de- 
scriptions, to pack up her Saratoga 
trunks, to engage the Adams Express 
Company, and to charter the Cunard 
line of steamers, to aid her on to a 
glorious future near the base of the 
pyramids? Certainly not one of the 
ambitious and strong-minded. But 
they need not ask the English gover- 
ness to go with them. She has been 
there; she will respectfully decline 
going again—not she, as Shake- 
speare’s other old lady in Henry the 
VIII. exclaims, “ not for all the mud 
in Egypt.” For another part of the 
story remains to be told; another 
side of the picture to be presented; 
and dame Emeline tells it truthfully, 
she paints it life-like; the rose is 
beautiful, but beware the serpent un- 
der it. 

Mrs. Lott is apparently a gentle- 
woman, refined, accomplished, intel- 
lectual, with an appreciation of the 
difference between civilized society 
and barbarism. But in the vice-regal 
harem, education was not to be found; 
ignorance was universal, superstition 
reigned supreme. None could read, 
or write, or sketch, or converse on a 
rational subject. No one could sing 
or perform on a musical instrument ; 
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none cared for to-morrow or for a 
hereafter. Their daily routine had 
all the monotony of the desert with 
its burning sands, destitute of variety 
in incident or shade of change ; it 
was equally unproductive and utterly 
worthless. They had nothing to ex. 
pect with pleasing anticipation ; they 
had nothing to remember with de- 
light. Physically, morally, mentally 
they were unclean and debased. 
Their passions, when aroused, were 
ungovernable ; their greatest joy was 
revenge upon a rival ; and their re- 
venge was deadly, by suffocation or 
submersion, poison or the bow-string, 
Their amusements were all sensual . 
their weary hours of listless idleness 
were passed in indulgence of some 
enervating vice alike deleterious to 
health, comfort, and color. 

The servants were steeped in only 
a lower depth of dirt and depravity. 
The princesses had the power of life 
and death over them, and it was a 
power often exercised; they would 
put them to the torture for a trivial 
fault, the breaking of a plate or the 
falling of a cup; and cheeks and 
arms seamed with parallel rows of 
the red-hot iron, attested how often 
and how unmercifully cruel had been 
their punishment. The food of the 
menials was not prepared for them, 
nor given to them ; but they purloin- 
ed by stealth from the dishes on their 
way to the princesses’ apartments ; 
and after their repast was ended, the 
refuse of chicken and pigeon bones, 
of mutton, of soup, of rice, of vege- 
tables, and the rinds of fruit were 
tossed into a basket in one loathing 
mess, mixed up, around which the 
servants flocked like carrion birds, 
and, squatting on the floor, inserted 
ravenously their reeking hands to 
pick out disgusting morsels with 
their dripping, unwashed fingers. 

The laundry did not require much 
water ; for the volume informs us, 
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« Those who performed the duties of wash- 
erwomen were occupied daily in their avoca- 
tion, except on the Sabbath, (Fridays.) But 
that was not. very laborious work, since 
neither bed, table, nor chamber linen are 
used. Thus they were engaged until twelve, 
when their highnesses partook of their break- 
fast separately. It was served up on a large 
green-lackered tray,minus table-cloth, knives 
and forks, but with a large ivory table- 
spoon, having a handsome coral handle, the 
evident emblem of their rank as princesses. 
It was placed upon the soofra, a low kind of 
stool, covered with a handsome silk cloth. 
The repast occupied about twenty minutes. 
Then pipes, in which are placed small pills 
of opium, or more often cigarettes and coffee, 
were handed to them, and each princess re- 
tired to her own apartment. Thus they be- 
came confirmed opium-smokers, which pro- 
duced a kind of intoxication.” . . 


Their common indulgence in opi- 
um, with a profuse supply of Euro- 
pean wines and Schiedam gin, pro- 
duced its natural results, and is thus 
depicted : 


“ Oftentimes after the princesses had been 
indulging too freely in that habit to which 
they had became slaves, their countenances 
would assume most hideous aspects; their 
eyes glared, their eyebrows were knit close- 
ly together; no one dared to approach them. 
In fact, they had all the appearance of mad 
creatures, while at other times they were gay 
and cheerful. 

“They only combed their hair (which was 
full of vermin) once a week, on Thursdays, 
the eve of their Sabbath, (Friday, Djouma ;) 
when it was well combed with a large small- 
tooth comb; and pardon me, but ‘ murder 
will out,’ the members of the vermin family 
which were removed from it were legion. 
It was afterward well brushed with a hard 
hair-brush, well damped with strong per- 
fumed water. Their highnesses never wore 
stockings in the morning, nor did they 
change any of their attire till afternoon.” 


When the summer heats set in, 
the harem was transferred to the 
coast at Alexandria, to inhale the 
fresh breezes from the sea. The 
preparation for flight was attended 
with some rich scenes and ludicrous 
exhibitions. But their transit on 
the railroad, boxed up like pigs or 
poultry on a cattle-train, is indescrib- 


able in a decent print. The prelude 
to the trip will bear repeating ; it is 
an amusing contrast with the festal 
robes on the day of the Great Bairam; 
the cutaneous sensation it excites is 
the penalty to pay for the knowledge 
imparted ; the company is right 
regal. 


“* As soon as orders had been given to the 
grand eunuch to hasten the departure of the 
vice-regal family to Alexandria, . . there 
was bustle all day long. One morning when 
I returned from the gardens, . . I enter- 
ed the grand pasha’s reception-room ; 
there were their highnesses, the princesses, 
squatted on the carpet amidst a whole pile 
of trunks, They were all attired in filthy, 
dirty, crumpled muslins, shoeless and stock- 
ingless; their trousers were tucked up above 
their knees, the sleeves of their paletots 
pinned up above their elbows, their hair 
hanging loose above their shoulders, as 
rough as a badger’s back, totally uncomb- 
ed, without nets or handkerchiefs, but, par- 
don me, literally swarming with vermin! No 
Russian peasants could possibly have been 
more infested with live animals. In short, 
their tout ensemble was even more untidy 
than that of washerwomen at their tubs ; 
nay, almost akin to Billingsgate fisherwo- 
men at home ; for their conversation in their 
own vernacular was equally as low. They 
all swore in Arabic at the slaves most lustily, 
banged them about right and left with any 
missile, whether light or heavy, which came 
within their reach.” 


At last the governess lost her 
health. The food was too unsuit- 
able for a Christian woman, and the 
atmosphere, redolent of the over- 
powering rich perfumes of the gardens 
mingled with sickening, stupefying 
opium smell and smoke, along with 
other odors, almost intolerable. Af- 
ter visiting Constantinople with the 
harem, she threw up her engagement 
and returned to England. 

This abasement of woman is not 
to be wondered at; for wherever the 
Christian idea of marriage is lost or 
subverted, woman becomes the mere 
object of passion, and degradation is 
sure to follow. 
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TRANSLATED FROM ETUDES RELIGIEUSES, ETC., PAR DES PERES DE LA COMPAGNIE DE JEsus, 


THE FLIGHT 
A PAPER READ BEFORE THE FRENCH 


Asout fifteen years ago, I was 
sitting in an arbor of my garden, 
reading, when a little spider fell on 
my book, whence I could not tell, 
and commenced to run over the very 
line I was reading. I blew hard to 
chase him away, but he would not 
go. He lifted himself strangely up, 
and I cannot explain how, but he 
lodged on a sprig of verdure just 
above my head. “ Well,” said I, “ for 
a little animal like that, this is a won- 
derful feat! How has he accom- 
plished it ?” To satisfy myself, I took 
him up again, balanced him on my 
book, and, after assuring myself that 
he had no invisible thread to aid 
him, I blew again, and again the lit- 
tle fellow did the very same thing. 
With redoubled curiosity, I tried him 
once more, and, to see better, I sat 
down in the bright sunlight. Again 
I balanced him on the book, looked 
at him as closely as possible, and, 
when I felt assured no precaution 
could have escaped me, I blew 
once more. Resuming the 
same inclined position, the spider as 
quick as lightning darted the finest 
possible thread out of him, raised 
himself in the air, and disappeared. 

I confess I was stupefied. Never 
had I imagined these little animals 
could fly without wings ; so I consult- 
ed several works on zoology, but I 
was astonished to find there was no 
mention made of the flight of spiders, 
nor of the ejaculatory movement of 
which I had witnessed so curious an 
example.* So there was a new ques- 


*In M. Eugéne Simon's Natural History of Spiders, 
the most recent work of the kind, he says, speaking of 
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tion presented to me, and my voca 
tion to study the habits of these little 
animals—which hitherto had given 
me no concern—decided for me, | 
immediately lost all repugnance, all 
distaste, and threw away all the un 
just precautions of which the spider 
is too often the object, and of which I 
was as culpable as any one else. And 
from that time I welcomed its appear- 
ance ; was most happy to meet with 
it, looked for it, indeed, and — 
its habits almost with furor. iI 
can say that, thanks to this wont 
preoccupation, which never left me, I 
found every opportunity to follow my 
inclination, and knew where to find 
spiders in all sorts of unheard-of 
places. 

Such are the singular effects of 
curiosity once excited, and still an- 
other proof that, tn order to study 
nature well, we need only a myste- 
rious glimpse of the unknown to re- 
double all our energies to explain 
it thoroughly. 

And as in this study, trifling as it 
may appear, I seem to have met with 
facts not known hitherto, but which 
deserve to be understood, I here re- 
sume the principal ones: those that 
treat of the flying of spiders ; of the 
habitation of some species in the air; 
and of the gossamer or air threads— 


its 


the manner in which 7é4s¢ire diadéme construct 
web: “ Several authors suppose that the spider darts 





its thread like an arrow, others imagine it - ws it 
upward in the air while flying asa fly would ; nel- 
ther of these explanations rests on obse rvation, an nd 
they are, after all, simple hypotheses.” Then, descr 





ing his own observation as to how a spider act n 
fast its great threads, he says, “ It seems to te ie a he ri- 
zontal position, and moves contrary to the wind.’ M. 
Simon’s work gives us nothing else to lead us to sup 
pose he has observed the wonders spoken of. —TR. 
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The Flight 


a singular phenomenon, for a long 
time discussed in vain, but which I 
believe I have definitively solved. I 
only ask the naturalists to judge one 
fairly, not by theory, but by facts. 
And I am persuaded, if they will take 
the pains to verify what I advance, 
they will find me exact ; and, if they 
begin doubtingly, I hope, after they 
have read my observations, they will 
conclude as others to whom I have 
communicated them. Mocking and 
incredulous at first, they have ended 
by believing their own eyes, and tes- 
tifying to the evidence presented to 
them. May my labor prove useful, 
and, above all, contribute to the glo- 
ry of the great God, whose just title 
is, Magnus in magnis, maximus in 
minimis. 


I. 


THREADS THROWN OUT BY SPIDERS. 


Tue first thing that I perceived, 
and that put me on the track of the 
rest, was, as I have just said, that the 
greater part of aranéides, especially 
certain varieties of thomises Lycoses, 
etc., besides the thread that they al- 
ways draw with them, have the power 
of darting one or more of extraordi- 
nary length, and of which they make 
use toaccomplish distances, to fasten 
their webs from one point to another, 
and even, as we shall see further on, 
to raise themselves in the air and 
there to seek their prey. The spider 
always points his abdomen to the 
side where he wishes to go. The 
thread shoots like an arrow, fastens 
itself by the end to the place destin- 
ed, and the spider passes as under a 
suspended bridge. If this thread is 
cut, it is immediately replaced by 
another; and the ejaculation is so 
prompt, so rapid, the thread so 
straight, so tenuous, so brilliant, that 
it might be taken, if I may so express 
myself, for the jet of an impercepti- 
ble ray of light. To perceive this 
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clearly, the spider must be held on a 
level with the eyes, which should be 
shaded, and examined with one’s 
back to the sun. 

The best time for such an observa- 
tion is in the morning or evening, 
when the sun is low in the horizon 
and the temperature is mild; for 
without this latter condition the tor- 
pid spider is more inclined to creep 
along the earth than to throw out 
new threads. 

Sometimes, to excite them, they 
may be held by their ordinary thread 
and gently shaken or blown upon— 
just a few puffs of breath—which they 
detest. 

I have thus been able to scan 
closely, while watching their develop- 
ment, this instantaneous jet of thread, 
which could not be less than five or 
six yards long, that is, fifteen hundred 
or two thousand times the length of 
the spider. What a tremendous ap- 
paratus must be necessary to these 
little animals for so rapid an ejacula- 
tion, and one so disproportioned to 
their size! And especially if we con- 
sider that this thread, inasmuch as it 
adheres to the animal, has not the 
appearance of an independent organ, 
but seems solely to obey its will. 
Thus I have seen spiders, who seem- 
ed to miss the end desired with the 
first stroke, continue to hold the 
thread in the same direction, and 
actually palpitate, if I may so say, 
while striving to make it adhere. 

But a truly interesting sight, and 
one obtained at a very trifling ex- 
pense, is that which the ‘homises 
bufo offer, described by Walckenaer, 
in the first volume of his History of 
Insects, page 506. In truth, these 
araneides do not only throw out one 
thread, but an entire bundle of them, 
and are seemingly guided by the 
smaller threads, just as a peacock 
unfolds by degrees his splendid plu- 
mage. 
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And even in one’s'own room this 
sight may be enjoyed. It is only ne- 
cessary to collect these ¢homises and 
keep them in separate boxes, and 
nourish them in winter with one fly 
orsoamonth. Then take the boxes 
out, put them on a table in a very 
warm room, and sit a little in the 
shade and watch them. Very soon 
from each box will appear a multi- 
tude of threads, of extreme freshness 
and fineness, which the spider throws 
into the air with inexhaustible profu- 
sion. At certain seasons of the year 
we can enjoy this spectacle again, 
and at even less expense. 


II, 


FLIGHT OF SPIDERS. 


ANOTHER property not less remark- 
able that these araneides possess 
(thomises bufo, lycoces voraces, etc.) 
is that of flying; that is to say, of 
elevating themselves in the air, there 
sustaining themselves, and travelling 
about horizontally and vertically, with 
or without a thread ; in a word, act- 
ing exactly as if in their own element. 
This fact I have witnessed a tliou- 
sand times, and it has been certified 
to by a great number of people, who, 
at first incredulous, and alarmed for 
the laws of gravitation, were compel- 
led to confess the reiterated testi- 
mony of their own eyes. 

I had some pupils under my charge, 
and to them this study became a con- 
tinued source of amusement. Dur- 
ing their recreation, they found suita- 
ble spiders for me, and, when they 
brought them to me, I rested them 
on my fingers and made them mount 
upward in the air; and invariably, 
after having watched them for some 
moments, they were entirely lost to 
sight. But when I made the dis- 
cevery—of which I will speak later 
—of the general migration which 
some species make yearly toward 


certain regions of the atmosphere, | 
had no longer any trouble to enjoy 
this performance to my heart’s cop- 
tent. 

The flight of spiders is sometimes 
very rapid, particularly when they 
start. They often escape from one’s 
hands while they are carefully watch- 
ed. This happened to me one day 
with a voracious lycose that I had fi . 
a long time importuned without suc- 
cess. Just as I was going to give 
him up as entirely stupefied, he sud- 
denly escaped from me by a lateral 
movement, so rapid that for a mo- 
ment I lost sight of him ; but, when 
I found him a moment afterward, he 
was suspended quietly in the air, | 
also remarked that he set out with- 
out throwing any thread, and this 
was not the only time I made th 
same observation. I was experi 
menting one day with some amateurs 
in the interior court of the college 
where I live, and, having started a 
lycose, we saw him occupy himself 
first with the neighboring galleries, 
running up and down for about twen- 
ty yards, about a tenth of a yard from 
the arch, against which he knocked 
himself from time to time, and 
groped about to look for a passage ; 
not finding one, he threw himself 
back into the court, raised perpen- 
dicularly, and disappeared toward 
the clouds. His thread, if he had 
one, could not have been longer than 
a tenth of a yard. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, before they ascend, they throw 
out a thread which they follow for a 
short time ; then, arriving at a certain 
height, they break it, in order to na 
vigate more easily. If any is left be- 
fore them, they wind it rapidly with 
their feet, throw it aside, and form 
those pretty little crowns of white 
silk in form of cracknels, that we often 
see flying in the air in time of gossa- 
mers. Again, they balance them- 
selves quietly with a thread which 
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The Flight 


rises perpendicularly above them, 
and gives them the appearance of 
floating. 

But a peculiarity still more remark- 
able in the flight of spiders is the at- 
titude that they take in flying. They 
generally swim dackward, that is to 
say, the back turned from the earth, 
the feet folded on the corselet, and 
perfectly immovable. Howcan such 
a flight be explained, for they are al- 
ready heavier thantheair? Plunged 
into alcohol, they sink quickly ; but in 
the air they seem to possess an ease, 
a liberty, a facility of transport, so 
admirable that I have never been 
able to see in them the slightest mo- 
tion, nor even an apparent increase 
of weight. Does not this fact present 
an interesting question for the skilful 
to contemplate? 


III, 


HOW LONG THEY CAN REMAIN IN THE AT- 
MOSPHERE. 


At this portion of my history I 
have to relate facts the most 
curious and unexpected ; and, un- 
fortunately for me, more true than 


probable. I acknowledge I was 
loath to publish them, or assume 
concerning them any responsibility. 
gut I was firmly convinced, and 
therefore hoped to be believed, es- 
pecially by this generation of fearless 
naturalists, who are astonished at 
nothing in nature, and who, having 
often been surprised in the relation 
of almost incredible marvels, must 
certainly make allowances for a few 
more in another quarter. 

Let us look at, for instance, the 
wonderful things related of the argy- 
ronete, or aquatic spider.* I could not 


* The axzyronete is a spider that lives in the water 
where she constructs a charming little edifice that ap- 
pears surrounded with a silky mortar. The down that 
covers her contains a certain quantity of air for respira- 
tion. This gives her in swimming the appearance of 
a ball of quicksilver, from which we have her name. 
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tell anything more unlikely, so I will 
only exact for the atmosphere a com- 
panion to what the Pére de Lignac 
discovered in the last century for the 
water. Yes, I pretend there are 
spiders that live in the air as well as 
those living in water, and that every 
year, from the earliest days of spring, 
there is, unknown to us, a general 
migration of spiders toward the 
atmosphere, where they pass their 
best season, form their nets, chase 
their prey, and only return to earth 
in the first fogs of autumn to find 
their quarters for the winter. I add, | 
also, that this ascent and. descent 
give rise to the curious phenomenon, 
still so badly explained, of the gos- 
samer. And as it was to the study 
of this phenomenon that I owe my 
knowledge of the rest, may I be per- 
mitted here, by way of demonstra- 
tion, to relate briefly the path I have 
followed and the proo‘s which have 
led to the conviction I express? 

Attracted, as I was, by. all that 
concerns spiders, I could not remain 
indifferent to a fact so important and 
interesting as the periodical appari- 
tion of those threads which in spring 
and autumn we see flying about in 
long white skeins, clinging to trees, 
to hedges, and to the vestments of the 
passers-by, carpeting the country in 
a few hours with more silk, and finer 
and whiter, than could be spun in a 
year by all the reels in the world. 
Admirable netting, glistening in the 
light of the setting sun, and reflecting 
the sweetest, softest tints of gold, 
vermilion, and emerald, and receiving 
the pretty and poetical name of “ji/s 
de la Vierge.” Was there not between 
this phenomenon and my preceding 
observations a secret tie, some mys- .- 
terious relation? I seemed to foresee 
it, and, setting to work immediately, 
rejected from the very beginning the 
usual explanation of this phenome- 
non. 
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How, indeed, can we admit these 
floating gossamers as merely the 
refuge webs of spiders, torn by the 
violence of the wind from the trees 
and forests and carried capriciously 
through the air? Will not the 
slightest observation convince us 
that they never appear but in the 
calmest moments, on days foggy in 
the morning, but afterward beautiful, 
and not preceding a storm ; never in 
summer, often in the spring and 
autumn, and sometimes even in win- 
ter? If the winds carry them, why 
do they not appear in summer? Are 
violent winds and spider-webs both 
wanting? And who has ever seen 
one of these webs carried by a hur- 
ricane, especially in quantity suffi- 
cient to produce such a phenome- 
non? For the fall of gossamers 
sometimes lasts for almost entire 
days, and in certain countries during 
the middle of the day the fields are 
covered with them. Add, too, that 


«violent winds are generally local, 


while this phenomenon is universal, 
and so periodical that in the same 
climates it appears at the same 
epochs, and, when one knows what 
produces it, it is easy to predict the 
time and day of the apparition. 

Discontented, then, on this point 
with books and their explanations, I 
turn completely to the side of nature, 
and present all I observed. 

From the first appearance of these 
threads in autumn, I was struck with 
the immense multitudes of new spi- 
ders met with everywhere, and which 
I had not seen during the summer. 
Little brown Zycoses filled the air, so 
that it seemed as if it had rained 
them. If one walked in the fields, 
the meadows, the gardens, on the 
borders of the woods, among heaps 
of dried leaves, scattered all through 
the forest everywhere, could be seen 
myriads of these little brown spiders, 
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jumping up and flying before me jp 
every direction, and exactly such as 
I had already recognized as such 
excellent swimmers. After havin 9 
passed the winter in the earth, int the 
holes of worms that they completed 
with a little silk, they reappeared 
after the cold in great numbers, to 
disappear again entirely in the first 
bright days ‘of spring, and as if by 
enchantment. If one is seen a 
during the summer, we may be sure 
it is some female retarded by laying 


her eggs, and dragging laboriously 
her cocoon after her. Now, what has 
become of the others? 

For several months I could not 
satisfy myself on this point, when, ; 
the 21st of October, 1856, in the 
enclosure of the little seminary of 
Iseure, near Moulins, I came to a 
positive decision. I was observing 
the fall of a large quantity of gossa- 
mers, which were falling on that day 
in large white flakes, when I per- 
ceived close to me in the air one of 
those little black spiders descending 
gradually, and as if she were jump- 
ing. She held by an invisible thread 
to a large flake, which came down 
slowly about seven or eight yards 
above her ; but, keeping outside of 
it, she hung by the end of the long 
thread, like an aeronaut underneath 
his balloon. My attention once at- 
tracted, I noticed so great a number 
that I was astonished I had not 
taken care sooner; for there was 
scarcely a flake underneath which 
there were not one or two, and this 
sometimes even before the flake it 
self was visible.* Each one was 








* There is an observation which confirms my own. 
Ww e read in Darwin’s Fournal, page 159: “ 
win saw a large number of gossamers 
3eagle, when she was about 60 miles from t 
of the Rio de la Plata. It was the first of N 
and these gossamers were carried by a 
breeze, and on each were found an immense numbe 
of little spiders, similar in appearance, about the 
twelfth of an inch in length, and in color a deep brown. 
The smallest were a deeper shade than the others. 
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separated by a slender thread, and 
followed the motion of its balloon. 
If they met a tree or a bush, they 
landed upon it ; if not, coming close 
to the earth, they ran along and 
were lost in the verdure. If I ap- 
proached them too quickly or made 
a noise, they remounted rapidly by 
their threads and went to disembark 
somewhere else. 

[ also examined some of the flakes. 
They were all shining white mats, 
appearing as if they had been wash- 
ed. Several contained wings and 
feet of flies, fragments of the case 
of little coleoptera, and other rem- 
nants of their aerial festivities. 

This encounter was for me a reve- 
lation. I knew where the spiders, 
whom I had seen disappear so brus- 
quely, took refuge, and, however rash 
my judgment may appear, I felt as- 
sured I had solved an interesting 
problem. 

jut to establish seriously and give 
to science an opinion so new and 
original as that the atmosphere may 
be peopled with spiders, I soon felt 
that more proof was necessary in or- 
der to sit down calmly under my per- 
sonal conviction. So I concluded I 
should not be doing too much if I 
added to the verification of their de- 
scent that of their ascension, and 
could surprise them in this new mi- 
gration. I waited, therefore, impa- 
tiently for the spring. 

But that spring, and for five or six 
that followed it, great was my disap- 
pointment ; for, though I perceived 
several isolated ascensions, yet no- 
thing in the proportion I had ima- 
gined or that could justify my hypo- 
thesis. I began then to doubt se- 
riously my success, when an incident 
occurred that relieved my embarrass- 
ment, and proved how trifling some- 
None were found on the white tufts, but all on threads.’ 
Journal of Researches into the Natural H istory and 


Geology of the Countries visited during tke Voyage 
o his Majesty's Ship, the Beagle, 1845. 
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times are the causes which lift the veil 
from nature. I was looking straight 
upward, but sitting close to the earth, 
and so as to be able as much as 
possible to exclude the sun from 
my eyes. And here, by the way,a 
fact is made palpable, by no means 
microscopic, but which has escaped 
so long not merely the observation 
of the crowd of vulgar observers, 
but of those even who are wide 
awake and study carefully ; namely, 
that it is not necessary to carry one’s 
nose always in the air, if I may so 
express myself, to examine closely, 
to investigate, or to render a faith- 
ful account of phenomena. 

On looking upward—as an ascen- 
sion only takes place on very beauti- 
ful days, succeeding generally to bad 
weather—spiders cannot be distin- 
guished from the multitude of other 
insects which fill the air. But if, on 
a beautiful day, mild, calm, and bril- 
liant in sunlight, succeeding as nearly 
as possible to a rain warm with the 
south wind, at about nine or ten 
o’clock in the morning, a post is cho- 
sen on an eminence of a meadow or 
an avenue, and there, as near the 
ground as may be, and crouching low, 
the observer will look horizontally, 
he will perceive a series of fire-works, 
formed of innumerable threads launch- 
ed from every direction and inclined 
toward the sky. This is the prelude. 
Soon the spiders detach themselves 
and mount slowly by their threads. 
The most conspicuous are the ¢ho- 
mises bufo, because they are the larg- 
est, and because they only ascend 
with an entire bundle of threads, 
which gives them the appearangée of 
small comets. 

Thus have I decided: 

1st. That there is not only one as- 
cension every year, but several, at least 
partial ones ; that they do not always 
take place in spring, but often in the 
autumn, and sometimes even in the 
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winter ; and in general, from the de- 
scent which has taken place in the 
beginning of autumn until the defini- 
tive ascension in the spring, there are 
but few favorable days of which the 
spiders do not profit to make an aerial 
journey, or at least to throw out a 
large number of threads. Thus, in 
the Beaujolais, where I have lived for 
several years, there were partial as- 
censions on the 1st, the 19th, and the 
28th of November, 1864; the 21st, 
the 23d, and especially the 25th of 
October, the 9th of November, and 
the 6th of December, 1865. In 1866, 
the 18th and the 3oth of January, the 
3d of February, the 3d, 14th, and 31st 
of October, and the 17th of Decem- 
ber. In 1867, the roth of February, 
... the last, however, less considera- 
ble than might have been predicted 
by the beauty of the day. .The day 
previous was so mild, though cloudy, 
that many of the spiders may have 
embarked incognito. Many, also, may 
not have judged it a propos to fly away, 
for a great number still remained on 
the ground. I forgot to observe the 
temperature of all the days I have 
noted. The director of the Normal 
School of Villefranche having had the 
kindness to show me the meteorolo- 
gical register which he had kept with 
great care, I was able to prove that 
in calm weather only ten or twelve 
degrees of heat were necessary to in- 
duce them to mount upward. The 
least exposed begin ; then immediate- 
ly the others, so soon as the heat 
reaches them ; but after three or four 
o’clock in the afternoon no more as- 
censions are perceived, unless they 
are provoked ; and this does not al- 
ways succeed. 

2d. Before taking their flight, they 
generally cling to some elevated ob- 
ject that they meet with easily, such as 
shrubs, bushes, props of vines, or 
blades of grass escaped from the 
scythe. To these they affix their 
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threads and warm themselves wel] jp 
the sun before commencing their ex. 
cursion. This is the happy moment 
for amateurs to make their observa. 
tions, for there is scarcely a blade of 
grass that does not contain one or 
more ; and, if the branches of young 
trees are suddenly struck with a 
slight blow, a great number are de 
tached, suspended at the end of their 
threads ; and very often rare speci- 
mens are thus found not discover. 
able elsewhere. 
IV. 
TO WHAT HEIGHT DO THEY RAISE THE) 
SELVES IN THE ATMOSPHERE? 

On this point I have not been abk 
to make any direct observation. Per- 
haps I have dreamed of offering ot 
jections to the concourse of intrepid 
human navigators who undertak 
such perilous excursions in the ai 
and for my interest in the study | 
have found two excellent reasons, 
The first, that it would be well for 
them to know that, if they have n 
had rivals, they have had precursors, 
who, for 6000 years, have executed 
silently and noiselessly what they 
have claimed for themselves by even 
effort of puffs and publicity. The se 
cond, and a still more serious objec- 
tion, and that I believe will truly in- 
terest the future in this young indus- 
try, is that if the argyronete and its 
bell has given to science the instru- 
ment with which the divers explore 
the depths of the sea, why may not 
the study of aerial spiders furnish for 
aeronauts—these divers in air—the 
complete apparatus which they re- 
quire to raise themselves to anj 
height, direct their movements, and 
maintain themselves at will? Have 
not these little animals resolved thi 
problemi for centuries? Yet the pre 
sent state of aerostation does not al 
ford ground sufficient for comparison 

We are, therefore, reduced to con 
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jecture ; and, if I may be permitted to 
express mine, this is what I think: 

I believe that spiders rise to the 
same height where on the fine days 
of summer one can see the swallows 
and martins hover, almost lost to 
sight, in pursuit of gnats that people 
these regions of the atmosphere. I 
found this belief on the webs of spi- 
ders seen falling in autumn, that seem 
to come at least from nearly such 
heights. ‘They begin to be seen ata 
hundred or a hundred and fifty yards, 
and there is no great temerity in af- 
firming that they have already tra- 
versed a good part of their course. 
An observation made in 1864, if con- 
clusive, would tend to make remoter 
still the habitation of spiders ; for the 
fog that determined the fall that year 
was a high fog, that is to say, one of 
those uniform mists that hide the sky 
for several days together, and seem 
to extend to a great height. But, I 
repeat, this is all conjecture. One good 
observation would have been worth 
far more. 


V. 


CONJECTURES ON THE MODE OF BUILDING 
OF SPIDERS IN THE AIR, 


Peruaps here I should stop, and, 
having stated facts, leave to others 
their explanation. How do spiders 
sustain themselves in the air? How 
can they so long brave the winds, the 
rains, the storms ; arrange their webs 
in emptiness and without apparent 
means of support? Prudence coun- 
sels me to avoid these questions, but 
my ré/e of simple observer permits 
them. However, in waiting for bet- 
ter things, I decide still to hazard 
some conjectures, were it only to 
prove that a fact once admitted, it 
would not be absolutely impossible 
for the wisest to explain it. 

The first idea that came to me 
was that these spider-webs raise 
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themselves in the air as the kites 
of children, and, made fast to the 
tops of trees and edifices by long 
threads, they are sustained by their 
own lightness. This idea was sug- 
gested to me by a sight I was witness 
to one day at the Seminary of Vals, 
near Le Puy. From a corner where 
I was in shadow, I perceived distinctly 
on each high ridge of the roof, light- 
ened by the rays of the sun, long 
threads which rose perpendicularly 
in the air, like large cords, balancing 
themselves slowly right and left, with- 
out ever going out of a certain field 
of oscillation. But I soon gave up 
this idea. How admit, in truth, that 
on two or three threads, and without 
any other means of support, spiders 
could weave their true webs? Would 
not some of these aerial constructions 
tumble down every day, ruined by 
their own weight? while it is acknow- 
ledged they only fall in autumn, and 
always together. 

I therefore rather incline to be- 
lieve that the spiders are sustained 
in the air by the distention of an in- 
terior vesicle, analogous to that of 
fish, and that they ejaculate by their 
threads, which are numerous, and 
pierced with an infinity of little tubes, 
large bundles of threads, by which 
are taken the insects that serve for 
their prey ; that they resist the winds 
as fish do the tossing of the sea, and 
their threads, being glutinous, are not 
dampened by the rain ; and also be- 
ing excellent conductors of caloric, as 
is proved by the abundant drops of 
dew which they pearl near the earth, 
on the hedges, etc. ; and if after a calm 
night they are touched by an autumn 
fog, these heavy and moistened 
threads weaken and fall one over 
the other, and form the silky flakes 
that are seen from ten to eleven 
o’clock in the morning, flying about 
in cloudy days with the spiders who 
inhabited them during the summer. 
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This, hoping for better, is the ex- 
planation I hazard, and I submit it 
with the rest to the appreciation of 
competent men. If only these pages 
attract attention to a merited subject, 
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and provoke numerous observations 
which alone can ever fully elucidat, 
it, the author will be more than re 
paid for the few researches he ha 
presented in this article. 
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History has an astonishing me- 
mory. She records the day and 
hour of battles with exact fidelity. 
She knows a thousand things. She 
has recently discovered, if I do not 
mistake, the name of Julian the 
Apostate’s cook. She remembers 
everything of little importance. The 
names of celebrated mistresses who 
have amused or poisoned renowned 
personages, are transmitted from age 
to age. LErudition has been making 
strides during the last hundred years, 
as if she had seven-leagued boots. 
To deserve the admiration and grati- 
tude of mankind, however, she should 
not have degraded herself, but taken 
a higher sphere in her progress. Her 
memory indicates greatness of ge- 
nius ; but she is like calumny, she 
increases in size as she advances 
through the centuries. In her labors, 
researches, and exploits, she has 
been mostly busied with soldiers, 
and frequently forgotten God and 
man. She could not think of eve- 
rything at once; the hidden histo- 
ry of humanity is yet to be written ; 
the greatest events of the world are 
secret to this very day; and those 
who reflect on them are men of a 
special caste. 

If there were question of the battle 
of Marathon, or of Antony and Cleo- 
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patra, our contemporaries would b 
found well instructed ; but do they 
know John Tauler, the nat 
Tauler, of the Dominican or preach 
ing order? 

Master Tauler was a great preache 
—powerful and popular. One day 
he gave a learned discourse, in whic! 
he taught the way of perfection, witl 
all his characteristic assurance. 
become perfect, he enumerated 
twenty-four conditions, which he de 
veloped before an attentive and bril 
liant audience. After the sermon, 
layman, one of the poorest and mos 
ignorant of his hearers, came to him 
History, by one of those distraction: 
so usual for her to have, when ther 
is question of God, has forgotten th 
name of this individual. This simpl 
layman said to Tauler : 

“ Master, the letter kills, and th 
spirit gives life; but you are 
Pharisee.” 

Docror TAULER: “My son, I an 
now old, and no one has ever spoke! 
to me in this manner.” 

Tue Layman : “ You think I speal 
too bluntly to you; but it is you 
own fault ; and I can prove tha 
what I say to you is true.” 

Docror TauLer: “ You will dom 
a favor, for I have never loved th 
Pharisees.” 
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Then the layman, probing into the 
doctor's mental condition, showed 
him that he was held captive by the 
mere letter of the evangelical law, 
and devoid of its spirit. 

“You are a Pharisee,” proceeded 
the layman, “ but not a hypocritical 
Pharisee. You are not on the road 
to hell, but on that which leads to 
purgatory.” 

Doctor Tauler embraced the man, 
and said to him: “I feel at this mo- 
ment as the Samaritan woman must 
have felt at the well ; you have re- 
vealed to me all my faults, my son ; 
you have told all that was most 
secretin my soul. Who, then, has 
told you? It is God ; I am con- 
vinced it must be so. I entreat you, 
my son, by the death of our Lord, 
to be my spiritual father, and I, a 
poor sinner, will become your son.” 

Tue LayMAN: “ Dear master, if 
you speak thus contrary to order and 
reason, I shall not remain with you 
any longer, but straightway return 
to my own house.” 

Doctor TAULER: “Oh! no. I beg 
you, in the name of God, to stay with 
me, and I promise not to speak thus 
again,” 

The docility of Tauler is sublime 
and touching. His great good will, 
which broke the pride of science, led 
him into the paths of spiritual con- 
templation. 

“Tell me, I conjure you, in the 
name of God,” said Tauler, “ how 
you have succeeded in arriving at 
the contemplative state ?” 

Tue Layman: “ You ask mea very 
odd question. I confess to you 
frankly that, if I should recount or 
write all the wonderful things which 
God has been doing to me, a poor sin- 
ner, for twelve years, there would be no 
book large enough to contain them.” 

The layman then recounted how 
he had been deceived in his spiritual 
life; how, influenced by Satan, he 
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had practised imprudent austerities, 
which would have injured both his 
body and soul ; and how, warned by 
God, he had returned to the paths of 
wisdom. 

Both Tauler and the layman were 
then lifted up to the regions of con- 
templation. The unknown monitor 
then said: “If the God whom we 
worship could be comprehended by 
reason, he would not be worthy of 
our service.” 

But before his great illumination, 
Tauler suffered during two years 
frightful temptations. Abandoned, 
poor, suffering, that man of iron was 
shaken like a reed. The layman 
comes to his assistance, and sustains 
in his time of misery him whom he 
had crushed in his period of pride. 

“For the first time,” said the lay- 
man, “ God has touched your superior 
faculties.” 

At the end of two years, the doc- 
tor again ascended the pulpit. .The 
crowd which came to hear him was 
large. Tauler cast his eyes over the 
expectant multitude, then drew his 
cowl over his eyes and prayed. 

The crowd awaited him; but he 
spoke not a word. ‘Tears filled his 
eyes and rolled down’ his cheeks. 
Tauler wept bitterly. 

What a scene! The audience be- 
come impatient. Some one asks 
Tauler if he will preach. Tauler 
continues weeping. He wept and 
wept ; and the multitude, anxious to 
hear his inferior oratory, and incapa- 
ble of appreciating the higher elo- 
quence of tears, could not compre- 
hend the doctor’s conduct. At last 
Tauler dismissed the assembly ; for 
his sobs choked his utterance. He 
asked pardon of the people'for hav- 
ing kept them uselessly waiting; and 
they went home. “Now,” said some 
of them, ‘‘ we see that he has become 
a fool.” 

But after five days’ silence, Tauler 
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preached before the friars of the con- 
vent, and he was sublime. One of 
the friars went to the pulpit and ad- 
dressed the congregation as follows: 
“T am requested to make known to 
you that Doctor Tauler will preach 
here to-morrow; but if he acts as he 
did last time, remember not to blame 
me.” “ How will he succeed?” said 
one to another. “I do not know,” 
was the answer; “God knows.” 

This time Tauler could control his 
voice, and silence was his theme. He 
had built his.eyrie in silence, as an 
eagle on the summit of a cliff. His 
language, worked out in silence, seem- 
ed to long after it; to return to its 
home, and die away in the high som- 
bre clouds of complete solitude. Si- 
lence is the doctrine of Tauler ; his 
secret, his food, his substance and 
his slumber. Absolutely free from 
alk oratorical finery, his sermons go 
right to the mark, without respect for 
conventionality or the cant of ordi- 
nary discourses. He utters what he 
wishes to express ; praises solitude, 
and returns into it. This is the rea- 
son why his external word takes no- 
thing away from his interior recollec- 
tion. His words do not betray his 
soul. Silence is the guardian angel 
of strength. 

It was doubtless this profound 
doctrine of silence which gave to the 
eloquence of Tauler an extraordinary 
virtue. This man, who seemed to 
come out of a tomb, appeared with a 
thunderbolt in his hand. Fifty men, 
after the sermon, remained in the 
church as if transfixed by an invisible 
hand. Thirty-eight of them were able 
to move during the half-hour which 
followed ; but the twelve others could 
not stir. Tauler said to the unknown 
layman, his adviser: “ What shall we 
do with these people, my son?” The 
layman went from one to the other 
and touched them, but they were as 
immovable as rocks. 


Tauler was frightened at the Para. 
lysis which he had caused. “ Are 
they dead or alive?” said he to his 
friend. “What do you think?’ «jf 
they are dead,” replied the layman, 
“it is your fault, and that of the 
Spouse of souls,” 

This fact, which is historical, seems 
like a legend. 

This picture would be magnificent 
if an artist should sketch it. “The 
place where Tauler had just preach- 
ed was a cemetery, and the twelve 
men who were lying on the ground in 
ecstasy resembled those who slu 
bered in death beneath. The ora 
walking with his friend Potasihey 





h the 
audience, who had become almost 
his victims ; feeling the pulse and 
the face of his hearers, to detect in 
them after the sermon, as after a bat- 
tle, some sign of life ; passing th 
the ranks of the vanquished and hea 
ing the wounded, must have seemed 
something superhuman. At last the 
friend of Tauler found that the 
thunderstruck hearers breathed stil 
“ Master,” said he, “those men still 
live. Request the nuns of the con- 
vent to take them away from here; 
for this cold floor will injure them.” 
One of the nuns, who was a listener 
to the fearful discourse, had to be 
carried to her bed, where she 
motionless. 

The biography of John Tauler, 
which serves as prologue to his ser- 
mons, says nothing of his —_ ir 
life ; but dwells specially on his 
historical and legendary character. 
Those who wrote about him have 
not deigned even to inquire in what 
century he lived. This strange man 
has dispensed history from its ordi- 
nary inquiries, as if eternity had been 
the sole theatre of his terrestrial ex- 
istence. 

His friends are as strange as him- 
self. The astonishing layman, who 
tells his name to nobody, and gives 
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us no means of discovering it, was 
not the doctor’s only teacher. An- 
other of his instructors was a beggar, 
just as extraordinary. 

" Tauler, according to Surius, peti- 
tioned God during eight years for a 
master capable of teaching him the 
truth. One day when his desire was 
more than usually strong, he heard a 
yoice saying to him, “Go to the 
door of the church. Thou wilt find 
there the man whom thou seekest.” 
He obeyed, and met at the ap- 
pointed spot a beggar, whose feet 
were soiled with mud, and whose 
rags were not worth three half-pence. 

They began a dialogue, of which 
the following is a portion: 

Docror TAULER. “ Good day, my 
friend.” 

Tue Beccar. “I do not remem- 
ber ever to have had a dad day in my 
life.” 

TauLER. “May God grant thee 
prosperity.” 

Tue Beccar. “I know not what 
adversity is.” 

TauLer. “ Well, may God make 
thee happy !” 

Tue Beccar. “I have never been 
unhappy.” 

Urged for an explanation, the men- 
dicant affirms that, “by means of si- 
lence, he had arrived at perfect union 
with God ; never being able to find 
pleasure in anything less than God.” 

TauLer. “ Whence comest thou ?” 

THE Beccar. “ From God.” 

TauLer. “Where hast thou found 
God?” 

Tue Beccar. “ Where I have left 
all creatures.” 

TauLeR. “Where is God ?” 

Tue Beccar. “In men of good 
will.” 

TauLER. “ Who art thou ?” 

Tue Beccar. “I am a king. 

TauLer. “Where is thy king- 
dom ?” 

Tue Beccar. “ In my soul.” 


” 


We need often recall to our minds, 
in reading Tauler’s life, that he was 
really a man of flesh and bone, an 
historical personage. Surius, Fa- 
thers Echard and Touron, have writ- 
ten his real life circumstantially. He 
was born in 1294. He was an Alsa- 
tian. He lived at Cologne, and died 
probably at Strasburg. We cannot 
fix the date of his death. It hap- 
pened May 17th, 1361, says Father 
Alexander. Father Echard places 
it in the year 1379. Another histo- 
rian, M. Sponde, puts it in 1355. 

Let us now speak of his doctrine. 


Il. 


Tue doctrine of Doctor Tauler is 
the practice of divine union. This 
union, transcending human thoughts 
and hopes, is the secret of his life and 
the leading principle of his work. 
His sermons are full of instruction 
regarding this union. 

His Jnstitutions also teach it. 
Some writers hostiie to Tauler pre- 
tend to have found in his writings 
the foreshadowing of quietism. This 
mistake can be refuted in three ways: 
by the works of Tauler, which always 
affirm human activity to the most 
contemplative soul, thus clearly se- 
parating the doctrine of the quietists 
from that of the German thinker. 
Secondly, Bossuet, whom no one will 
suspect of any leaning toward quiet- 
ism, says of Tauler: “ He is one or 
the most solid and exact of the mysti- 
cal theologians.” Thirdly, Tauler him- 
self predicted quietism in a remark- 
able monograph, blaming strongly 
all that Molinos, Madame de Guyon, 
and Fenelon afterward asserted. 

A close study of the Alsatian 
doctor shows that he always gives to 
both internal and external activity 
all the reality and all the rights 
which they possess. 

“Tf any one,” says he, “ascends 
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to such a height of contemplation as 
Saints Peter and Paul reached ; and 
he perceives that a sick beggar needs 
his help to warm his soup, or for any 
other service, it would be much bet- 
ter for him to leave the repose of 
contemplation, and aid the poor 
man, instead of remaining in the 
sweetness of contemplative life.” (Zn- 
stitutions, p. 195.) 

Here is the plain truth and no 
illusion. And elsewhe..s he writes: 
“Men should not pay so much at- 
tention to what they do, as to what 
they are in themselves; for if the 
core of their heart be good, their acts 
will be so also without difficulty ; 
and if their conscience be just and 
right, their works cannot be other- 
wise. Many make sanctity consist 
in action ; but action is not the chief 
element in it. Holiness must be 
judged in its principle as well as 
in its acts. In other words, we must 
be interiorly saints before we can 
perform exterior holy actions. No 
matter how good may be our works, 
they do not sanctify us as works. 
It is we, on the contrary, who make 
them meritorious, in virtue of inner 
sanctity which is their producing 
principle. It is in the bottom of the 
soul that we find the essence of a 
just man.” (Jnstitutions, p. 156.) 

Here is the truth again. Collate 
those two passages, after having 
studied them separately, and you 
will find that they throw complete 
light on the nature and value of 
human acts. 

The almost continual ecstatic state 
in which Tauler lived, never made 
him forget his smallest duties. 

It has been often remarked that 
grace adapts itself to the natural 
qualities of the individual whom it 
sanctifies. This is as true of nations 
as of individuals. In Italy, asceti- 
cism has the color of the sun. Ita- 
lian ascetics shout, burn with ardor, 
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and seem full of exaggerated tran: 
ports to the nations of cooler bloc, 
The landscape of Italian asceticis, 
presents you a burning sky, an ocea 
of fire, and a scorching earth, Sa 
ness is generally wanting. In Spai 
the hue is more sombre. The sam 
ardor is there; but ardor tempere 
with jealousy. There is interior di 
quietude in Spanish mysticism, a: 
even adoration in it examines its; 
as if suspicious of its truth. In Ge 
many, profound gravity and stern au 
terity lead the soul into a horrib 
place. In Italy, images come crow 
ing together, and divine love, instea 
of rejecting them, embraces ther 
The soul of the Italian saint 
garlands of flowers in his hands, 
fering them joyously to the blesse 
sacrament. Familiarity and ador 
tion unite, like the two species « 
electricity before the thunder-cla 
Familiarity, wedded to adoration, a 
peared in St. Francis of Assisi. 
greatness of that strange man, wl 
saw brothers and sisters in ever 
thing, and conversed with water, fi 
the birds, and his monks, in the san 
tone and spirit, is not immediat 
manifest to superficial minds. Pla 
good nature veils his wonderful ch 
racter. In Germany, those imag 
which poetry presents to love are 
cepted with great precaution. Ad 
ration is sober in thought and « 
pression ; and aspires to somethil 
sublime, whose form and name a 
intangible. German adoration 
philosophical, meditative, broa 
comprehensive, austere, silent, wré 
ped up in herself, and self-suffici 
She borrows only what is strictly 1 
cessary from persons and thin 
The world is a servant which s 
employs only with regret. She ho! 
aloof from all creatures, and |! 
words sound like concession. » 
says to no one, “My brother,” 
“ My sister.” If she had a broth 
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he would be silence. Her sister 
would be the mist which surrounds 
God. 

Tauler is one of the most majes- 
tic representatives of Teutonic asce- 
ticism. 

A disciple of St. Dionysius the 
Areopagite and of that layman of 
whom we have written, in the wake 
of those two great characters he fol- 
lows, with eye and wing of eagle, into 
the region of translucent darkness. 
He does not flutter there, he soars ; 
or, if he flies, his motion is so high 
and rapid, that it seems like the “ac- 
tive repose of a sublime and fruitful 
immobility. 

Tauler seems to desire obscurity. 
The remarkable effects of his preach- 
ing on his audience are less like 
thunder pealing in his language, 
than like the awful presence of the 
sacred cloud where the thunder is 
reposing. 

Every man is a universe in him- 
self. Unity and variety are the two 
terms of the antinomy, without which 
there is no life. But perfection con- 
sists in equilibrium between those 
terms. Such perfection is very rare. 
In general the antinomy of life is re- 
placed by the contradictory, which 
is death. Man is divided between 
good and evil, always attempting 
an impossible reconciliation between 
them. Contradiction is a dead force 
which tries to serve two masters. An 
antinomy is a living force which, hav- 
ing chosen a master, and obeying but 
him, desires to serve him in a thou- 
sand different ways always useful. 
Nothing better displays the unity of 
alandscape than the variety of colors 
which it presents to the eye at the 
same time. The lights and shades, 
the undulations of the soil, and the 
accidents of sun, clouds, villages, for- 
ests, and spires, all are harmonized 
in the eye of the spectator ; and the 
more numerous, varied, and unex- 
pected are the details, the more does 
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he experience delight and a certain 
dilation of mind and heart in the 
contemplation of their unity. If he 
takes away some of the circum- 
stances, he mars the effect of the 
whole ; for he cannot even destroy 
a shadow without diminishing the 
sunshine. What is true of a land- 
scape is also true of a book or a man. 
But Tauler lost the balance between 
unity and variety, for he gave all to 
one and nothing to the other. Few 
individuals, even among the greatest 
saints, have been so ardent in the 
sentiment, love, pursuit, and con- 
quest of unity. He seeks after it 
incessantly, and it haunts him. He 
never seems to look at the road he is 
travelling. He fixes his eyes solely 
on the goal ever present to his soul. 
He turns neither to the right nor the 
left. He knows not whether there 
be flowers or thorns on the borders 
of his pathway. Do not ask him 
to imitate St. Antony of Padua, and 
preach to the fishes of the streams. 
He minds neither fishes nor birds. 
He seems to regard creation as a 
stranger, of whom he had heard tell 
long ago, but whose remembrance is 
now but faintly glimmering in his 
mind, 

His love of unity, his call to unity, 
his transports for it, always take the 
same shape, the same key and ac- 
cent ; and produce in the end a cer- 
tain monotony, which is not a ques- 
tion of doctrine, but an affair of na- 
ture and temperament. 

Tauler somewhere relates the his- 
tory of a hermit, from whom a trou- 
blesome visitor begged something 
that was lying in the cell. The her- 
mit went in to find the required ob- 
ject, but forgot at the threshold what 
was wanted, for the image of exter- 
nal things could not remain in his 
head. He went out, therefore, and 
asked the visitor what he sought. 
The visitor repeated his petition. 
The hermit re-entered his cell, but 
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again forgot the request; and was 
at last obliged to say to his guest: 
“Enter and find yourself what you 
seek, for I cannot keep the image 
of what you ask for sufficiently long 
stamped on my brain to do what you 
desire.” 

Tauler, in narrating this story, un- 
intentionally describes his own cha- 
racter. In every one of his sermons, 
he chooses a text and asubject. This 
was required by circumstances and 
by his audience. But the moment 
he enters the cell of his contempla- 
tion, he forgets text and everything 
else, and mounts into the realms of 
sublimity where he loses himself in 
that supreme unity after which his 
heart is always aspiring. The mo- 
ment he begins to fly, he forgets 
the course he must take. With one 
stroke of her wings, his intellect 
finds her love, and then soars in 
her natural element, with plumes un- 
ruffled. Far above modes and forms 
of earth, she stretches out her broad 
wings in the cerulean vault of her 
beloved repose. If any should then 
ask him about some ordinary detail, 
he would certainly answer like the 
recluse above mentioned: “ Enter 
yourself, and find what you are in- 
quiring after. I cannot keep the 
image of material or minor things 
long enough in my mind to fulfil 
your request.” 

Tauler is continually citing Saint 
Dionysius the Areopagite. In fact, 
these two great men are at home in 
the same latitudes. The sermons 
of Tauler are to the works of the 
Areopagite what a treatise of ap- 
plied mathematics is to one on the- 
oretical mathematics. Tauler, like St. 
Dionysius, dwells in the interior of 
the soul, that secret and deep abode, 
the name of which he is ever seeking 
without finding, and which he ends 
by calling ineffable as God himself. 

“Tt is in this recess of the soul,” 
he preaches, “that the divine word 


speaks. This is why it is writte 
‘In the midst of silence, a secr 
word was spoken to me.’ Conce 
trate then, if thou canst, all thy por 
ers; forget all those images wi 
which thou hast filled thy soul. | 
more thou forgettest creatures, tl 
more thou wilt become fit and rea 
to receive that mysterious wor 
Oh! if thou couldst of a sudden } 
come ignorant of all things, even 
thy own life, like St. Paul, when | 
said, ‘Was I in the body or out ; 
the body? I know not, God knoy 
_ “ Natural animation y 
suspended in him, and for this reas 
his body lost none of its powers di 
ing the three days which he pass 
without eating or drinking. T 
same happened to Moses when | 
fasted forty days on the mountai 
without suffering from such long 
stinence, finding himself as strong 
the end as at the beginning.” 

The desire of Tauler that his he: 
ers should become Christian childr 
ignorant or forgetful of everything 
sublime ecstasy, shows plainly t 
nature of his charity. He wishedf{ 
them absolute perfection, contemp! 
tive and active, transfiguration, trat 
port, exactness, total accomplishme 
of truth, and the plenitude of | 
heavenly things. The atmosphe 
in which he lived favored his hop 
and helped the efficacy of his tea 
ing. Hedeclares that in the mon 
tery when a soul is suddenly called 
some interior consideration, it « 
leave the choir in the midst of tl 
ercises, and plunge itself unseen it 
the abyss of meditation to whi 
God draws it. He also affirms tl 
when friars pass several days in | 
stasy, they have no reason to 
disturbed at any irregularity of the 
which may result from such an ac 
dent, provided they obey the r 
again, when they become masters 
themselves. Thus the _prodigic 
transports of true asceticism are e 
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strengthening ; while those of false 
mysticism enervate the soul. Hence 
it is that Tauler, though he is always 
speaking of ravishments, never loses 
the character of force, and of that 
austerity which is the sign of God 
and the test of true contemplation. 

“Where then does God act with- 
out a medium ? In the depths, in the 
essence of the soul? I cannot ex- 
plain ; for the faculties cannot ap- 
prehend a being without an image. 
They cannot, for instance, conceive a 
horse under the species of a man. 
It is precisely because all images 
come from without to the soul, that 
the mystery is hidden from it; and 
this isa great blessing. gnorance 
plunges the soul into admiration. She 
seeks to comprehend what is taking 
place in her; she feels that there is 
something ; but she knows not what 
it is. The moment we know the 
cause of anything, it has no longer 
any charm for us. We leave it to 
run after some other object ; always 
thirsting for knowledge, and never 
finding the rest which we seek. 
This knowledge, full of ignorance and 
obscurity, fixes our attention on the 
divine operations within us. ‘The 
mysterious and hidden word’ of 
which Solomon writes, is working in 
our minds.” (Sermons.) 

Many men of genius, from the be- 
ginning of the world, have studied 
the human soul, and many are illus- 
trious for the profundity of their 
psychological researches. Yet com- 
pared to the great mystical writers, 
those philosophers are mere chil- 
dren. Merely human psychology 
skims over the surface of the soul, 
only analyzing its relations to the in- 
terior world. They are ignorant of 


the phenomena which take place in 
the secret recesses of the mind. The 
great light, the incarnate Word, alone 
can throw its rays into those abysses. 
It is remarkable that those who 
study the soul for curiosity, merely 
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to find out, and consecrate their 
life to such investigations, discover 
very little. While those who care 
nothing for simple science, but who 
act virtuously, obey and glorify the 
Lord, see all things properly. In- 
stead of,aiding vision to peer into the 
soul’s fenetralia, curiosity dims the 
light. Simplicity is the best torch 
in those catacombs. .Simp/icity, com- 
missioned by God, penetrates into 
the abysses of the soul, with the au- 
dacity of a child sent by its father. 

The interior and extraordinary ef- 
forts by which Tauler rose to the 
height of contemplation, gave him, 
though he knew it not, an astound- 
ing knowledge of the resistance 
which man makes to man and to 
God ; of our combats, defeats, and 
victories ; and of those artifices by 
which we veil from ourselves our 
true situation during the battle. The 
rounds by which the soul ascends are 
counted, and yet the ladder of per- 
fection has no summit. 

The gospel, so merciful to sinners, 
vents all its wrath on the Scribes and 
Pharisees. All its charity is for ex- 
ternal enemies ; all its severity for 
interior enemies. Jesus Christ used 
the whip once in his life to show men 
in what direction his indignation was 
turned. We have Magdalen and the 
woman taken in adultery on the one 
hand; the money-changers of the 
Temple, the' Scribes and Pharisees 
on the other. There is a line of fire 
separating sinners from the accursed. 
All Catholic doctrine, all ascetical 
tradition, is but the echo of Christ’s 
mercy and Christ’s anger. Tauler 
teaches like all the great doctors, 
in this respect. 

He reprobates exterior practices 
which are devoid of charity, as the 
works of hell, most hateful tothe Holy 
Spirit. The fixedness of his ideas 
gives a singular solemnity to his re- 
petitions. On every page his hatred 
of works done without interior life 
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shows itself. Such works are his 
abomination. In all his meditations, 
prayers, experiences, and contempla- 
tions, he condemns them. “ This 
doctrine,” says he, “ought to be at- 
tentively meditated by those who tor- 
ment and mortify their poor flesh, 
plucking out the bad roots which lie 
hidden around the core of man’s 
heart. My brother, what has thy 
body done that thou shouldst scourge 
it in that fashion? Those men are 
fools who act as if they wanted to 
beat their heads against the wall. 
Extirpate thy vices and thy bad ha- 
bits, instead of tormenting thyself as 
thou dost.” “There are men in 
the cloister and in solitude whose 
soul and heart are always distracted 
by a multiplicity of external things. 
There are men, on the contrary, who 
in public places, in the midst of a 
market, and surrounded by countless 
distractions, know so well how to 
keep their heart and senses recollect- 
ed, that nothing can trouble their 
interior peace or injure their soul. 
These deserve the name of religious 
far more than the former.” (.Sermons.) 

Tauler goes farther. When those 
men who place God in external acts 
remain apparently virtuous, “the 
Lord,” says he,-“ turns away from 
them. But when, in his mercy, he 
allows them to fall into grievous ex- 
terior faults, then he returns to them 
and offers them forgiveness.” ‘Tauler 


is always in the sky. He never st 
long on earth. “God,” says he, “, 
unite himself to the soul simply, 
mediately, and without image. 
acts in the soul by an immediate o 
ration ; he operates in the depth: 
the mind where no image ever pe 
trates, and which are accessible o 
to him. But no creature can do t! 
God, the Father, begets his Son 
the soul, not by means of an im 
but by a process similar to the e 
nal generation. Do you want 
know how divine generation ta 
place? God the Father knows h 
self, and comprehends himself | 
fectly. He sees down to the 
source of his being; and cont 
plates himself, not by aid of an im: 
but in his own essence. Thus he 
genders his Son in the unity of diy 
nature. In this manner also the 
ther produces him in the essenc 
the soul, and unites himself to h 
(.Sermons.) 

All the discourses of Tauler | 
by a refrain. ‘The chorus of 
is ever divine unity. ‘Tauler is h 
ly a man ; he is a voice speakin: 
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the wilderness, calling men to 
scend into the depths of their so 
All his doctrine may be resume: 
this word, to which we must give 
etymological signification : Adie 
Dieu.* 

* The point of these words is untranslatal 


sense is adieu to creatures ; and turn to 
—[TRANSLATOR’s NoTE.] 
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HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN THE 
FirtH CENTURY. Translated, by 
permission, from the French of A. 
Frederick Ozanam, late Professor of 
Foreign Literature to the Faculty of 
Letters at Paris.* By Ashley C. Glyn, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister- 


at-Law. London: W. H. Alle 
Co. For sale by The Catholic P 
cation House, 126 Nassau st 
New York. 


A work like this furnishes the 
antidote to the poison contained it 
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writings of such sophists and falsifiers 
of history as Buckle and Draper. It 
substitutes genuine philosophy and 
history for the base metal of counter- 
feiters. It exhibits truthfully what 
Christianity — that is, the Catholic 
Church, which is concrete, real Christi- 
anity—has done in creating the civiliza- 
tion whose benefits we are now enjoy- 
ing. The translator’s preface furnishes 
so interesting a sketch of M. Ozanam’s 
life and literary career, that we are sure 
of giving a great gratification to our 
readers by transferring the greater por- 
tion of it to our pages. 


“ A few words may be said as to the career 
ofthe author, Frederic Ozanam, whose name 
has not yet become widely known in this coun- 
try. He was born August 23d, 1813, at Mi- 
Jan, where his father, who had fallen into 
poverty, was residing and studying medicine, 
His mother, whose maiden name had been 
Marie Nantas, was daughter to a rich Lyon- 
nese merchant, and it was to that city that 
his parents returned in 1816. The father 
obtained there a considerable reputation as a 
doctor, and died from the effects of an acci- 
dent in 1837. His son pursued his studies 
at Paris with great success, and was destined 
for the bar. He took a prominent place in 
the thoughtful and religious party among 
the students, and his published letters show 
how he became identified with the move- 
ment set on foot by Lacordaire and others. 
He was especially distinguished, however, 
by the foundation of an association of bene- 
volence, called the Society of St. Vincent of 
Paul, which from its small beginnings in 
Paris spread over France, and has at the 
present time its conferences, composed of 
laymen, in all the larger towns of Europe. 
M. Ozanam showed, even during his stu- 
dent life, a leaning toward literary pursuits, 
and a distaste for the profession of the bar, 
to which he was destined ; but he joined the 
bar of Lyons, obtained some success as an 
advocate, and was chosen in 1839 as the first 
occupant of the professional chair of Com- 
mercial Law, which had just been established 
in that city. The courses of lectures given 
by him were well attended, the lectures 
themselves were eloquent and learned, and 
M. Ozanam seems to have preferred incul- 
cating the science of jurisprudence to prac- 
tising in the courts. But in the course of 
the following year, 1840, he obtained an ap- 
pointment which was still more suitable 
to his talent, the Professorship of Foreign 
Literature at Paris, and which gave him a 
Perfect opportunity for the cultivation of his 





favorite pursuit, the philosophy of history. 
Shortly after his appointment, M. Ozanam 
married, and the remaining years of his life 
were spent in the duties of his calling; in 
travelling, partly for the sake of health and 
pleasure, partly to gain information which 
might be woven into his lectures ; and in 
visits to his many friends, chiefly those who 
had taken an active part with him in up- 
holding the interests of religion in France. 
He never entered upon active political life, 
though he offered himself upon a re- 
quisition of his fellow-townsmen as repre- 
sentative of Lyonsin the National As- 
sembly of 1848. In politics M. Ozanam was 
a decided liberal, in religion a fervent 
Catholic. His letters show a great dislike 
of any alliance between the church and 
absolutism, and a conviction that religion 
and an enlightened democracy might flourish 
together. He wrote in the Correspondant, 
which embodied the newer ideas, and 
was frequently animadverted upon by the 
Univers, which represented the more con- 
servative party in church and state. His 
more important works were developed from 
lectures delivered at the Sorbonne ; and his 
scheme was to embrace the history of civili- 
zation from the fall of the Roman Empire to 
the time of Dante. But failing health, al- 
though much was completed, did not allow 
him entirely to achieve the great object 
which he had originally conceived when a 
mere boy ; and the touching words in which 
he expressed his resignation to an early 
death, when his already brilliant life prom- 
ised an increase of success, and his cup of 
domestic happiness was entirely full, may 
be found among his published writings. 
M. Ozanam seems to have continued his lit- 
erary labors as long as rapidly increasing 
weakness would permit, but after a stay in 
Italy, which did not avail to restore his broken 
health, he reached his native country only 
to die, September 8th, 1853, in the fortieth 
year of his age, and the heyday of a bright 
and useful career. He was lamented by 
troops of friends, old and young, rich and 
poor—the latter indeed being under especial 
obligations to his memory. His friend, M. 
Ampere, became his literary executor, and 
undertook the task of giving his complete 
works to the public, for which end a sub- 
scription was quickly raised among those who 
had known and respected him at Lyons and 
elsewhere. From the lectures which he had 
completed and revised, from reports of 
others, and his own manuscript notes, an 
edition of his complete works was formed in 
nine volumes, comprising Za Civilisation au 
Cinguidme Sidcle, Etudes Germaniques, Les 
Pottes Franciscains, Dante et la Philosophie 
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Catholique au Treizidme Siecle, and Mélanges, 
to which were added two volumes of his 
letters. 

“The work which has now been trans- 
lated forms the first two volumes of the 
above series, and was intended by the au- 
thor as the opening of the grand historical 
treatise which he had designed. As it 
was delivered originally in the shape of 
lectures, and preserves that form in the 
French edition, it has been necessary, in or- 
der to preserve the continuity of the histo- 
rical narrative, to alter the constructions 
occasionally, and to pass over a sentence 
here and there which refers solely to the 
audience of students to which the lectures 
were originally addressed.” 


THE ILLUSTRATED CATHOLIC SUNDAY- 
ScHOOoL LipraARyY. First series of 12 
volumes, pp. 144 each. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society, 126 
Nassau street. 1868. 


This is the initial set of a New Illus- 
trated Catholic Sunday-School Library, 
now in preparation by the Catholic 
Publication Society. It contains 12 
handsome volumes, put up in a neat 
paper box. The titles of the volumes 
in this, the first series, are as follows: 
Madeleine, the Rositre; The Crusade of 
the Children; Tales of the Affections ; 
Adventures of Travel; Truth and 
Trust; Select Popular Tales; The Ri- 
vals; The Battle of Lepanto and The 
Relief of Vienna; Scenes and Incidents 
at Sea; The School-Boys and The 
Boy and the. Man; Beautiful Little 
Rose; and Florestine, or Unexpected 
Foy. From the above list it will be 
seen that the set comprises fiction, 
history, and adventures. This set of 
books has been selected with an eye to 
give our Catholic youth useful as well as 
entertaining reading. The illustrations 
are good, but might be better—however, 
they are a great improvement on the 
class of illustrations heretofore printed 
in our Catholic books. The type, paper, 
and binding are excellent. We hope 
these books will be extensively used as 
premiums in our schools, as well as find 
a place in every Catholic library in the 
country. 


ASSEMBLEE GENERALE DES CATHO- 
LIQUES EN BELGIQUE. 27 Sept. 
1867. Bruxelles : Devaux. 


This large volume of goo royal octavo 
pages, which has been just received 
from M. Ducpetiaux, of Brussels, is a 
complete record of the transactions of 
the late Catholic Congress of Malines, 
Among other things it contains the 
complete report of F. Hecker on the 
state of Catholicity in the United States, 
correctly translated into French. It is 
truly surprising to see what an immense 
amount of business can be transacted 
in one week, when all are intent upon 
doing the work in hand, and nothing 
else. Some of our legislators might 
learn a valuable lesson in this regard 
from this volume. The noisy and vul- 
gar writers for the newspapers, and the 
other clamorous declaimers in speech 
and print, who are constantly repeating 
their hoarse outcry of ignorance and 
superstition against the Catholics of 
Europe, would be completely silenced 
and put to shame, if that were a possible 
thing, if the records of the Congress of 
Malines could be placed in the hands of 
all their intelligent readers. We may 
safely challenge the world to produce 
another similar volume, bearing so clear 
an impress of intelligence, good taste, 
patriotism, philanthropy, and religious 
zeal as this. Give us only a sufficient 
quantity of Catholicity like this, and we 
will renovate the earth. 


Received from KELLY & PIet, Balti- 
more: Zhe Ghost; a comedy in three 
acts. Taken from the French. Pp. 
50. Price, 50cents. Zhe Banquet of 
Theodulus ; or, The Reunion of the 
Different Christian Communions. By 
the late Baronde Starck. New edition. 
Pp. 204. Price, $1. From H. M‘GRATH, 
Philadelphia : White’s Confutation of 
the Church of Englandism, and Cor- 
rect Exposition of the Catholic Faith. 
Translated from the Latin by E. W. 
O’Mahony. 1 vol., pp. 342. New Edi- 
tion. Price, $1.25. 


“The Catholic Publication Society” 
has in press, and will soon publish, the 
second series of the new /i/ustrated 
Catholic Sunday-School Library, and a 
new edition of Moehler’s Symbolism; 
Problems of the Age, Nellie Netterville, 
and A Sister's Story are now being 
pzinted, and will be ready in a short time. 











